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tte ‘be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting. 


LBON-J, RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


TUESDAY, February 23, 1960 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs has the honour to present 
the following as its 


FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends: 


1. That it be empowered to print, from day to day, such papers and 
evidence as may be ordered by the Committee, and that Standing Order 66 
be suspended in relation thereto. 


2. That it be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting. 
Respectfully submitted, 


H. O. WHITE, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS © 


é ie 2 . TUESDAY, February 23, 1960 
eS | (1) 

T Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. this 
or the purpose of organization. 


embers present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Batten, Cardin, Cathers, Fair- 
, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Hellyer, Herridge, Kucherepa, Lennard, 
ellan, Macquarrie, Mandziuk, Martin (Essex East), McGee, Montgomery, 
, Nugent, Pratt, Slogan, Smith (Calgary South), and White. (22). 


_ The Clerk of the Committee attending, and having called for nominations, 
‘was moved by Mr. Smith (Calgary South), seconded by Mr. Kucherepa, 
_Mr. White be the Chairman of the Committee. There being no further 
10minations, Mr. White was declared to have been elected Chairman, and he 


* 


: the Chair. 


. White expressed his appreciation of the honour which had been paid 


s of Reference of the House dated February 16th whereby the Com- 
. had been activated and given certain powers, and whereby items 75 


was then moved by Mr. Lennard, seconded by Mr. Mandziuk, that the 
ee request permission to sit while the House is sitting. 


“motion of Mr. Kucherepa, seconded by Mr. Montgomery, | 
lved,—That a Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure be appointed, 
1g the Chairman and 7 members to be designated by him. 


50 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


gee THursDAY, March 3, 1960 
ee (2) 

‘The ‘Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.00 o’clock a.m. 
day, the Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presiding. 

Members present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Allard, Batten, Cardin, Cathers, 
Fairfield, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Hellyer, Herridge, 
iere, Lennard, Macquarrie, Mandziuk, Martin (Essex East), McCleave, 
r€ , Montgomery, Nesbitt, Nugent, Pearson, Prate Regier, Richard (Ottawa 
slo an, Smith (Calgary South), Stinson, Valade, Vivian and White—(30). 
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In attendance: The Honourable Howard C. Green, Secretary of State for . 


External Affairs; and Messrs. N. A. Robertson, Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs; Ross Campbell, Special Assistant to the Minister; T. C, Ham- 


mond, Executive Assistant to the Minister; and H. B. Stewart, Head, Finance — 


Division. 


On motion of Mr. McCleave, seconded by Mr. McGee, 


Resolved,—That, pursuant to its Order of Reference of February 25, 1960, , 
the Committee ce 750 copies in English and 250 copies in French of ioe 


Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence relating to its consideration of the 1960-61 


estimates of the Department of External Affairs. 


Pursuant to the direction of the Committee on February 23rd, the Chair- 


man named the 7 members to comprise the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
Procedure in addition to himself, namely, Messrs. Crestohl, Herridge, Jones, 
Kucherepa, Lafreniere, Lennard and Richard (Ottawa East). 


The Chairman called Item 75 of the estimates, Departmental Administra ' 


tion, and called on the Minister to make his statement. 


The Honourable Mr. Green thereupon gave the Committee a briet Per, 
ment on certain subjects concerning the responsibilities of himself and his © 
department which he had not dealt with recently in the House. These subjects _ 


comprised the following: the Law of the Sea, the Chicago water diversion 


problem, the Columbia river problem, the St. Lawrence river system, prepara- 
tion for the East-West Summit Conference, NATO meetings, the 5-power 


working group on Disarmament, Laos, outer space, the Canadian membership 


on the Permanent Court of Arbitration, the Colombo Plan and other Canadian 


assistance programmes by Canada, and atomic radiation. 


During the delivery of the Minister’s statement there were distributed to i 
the Committee copies of a booklet, The Law of the Sea, and a paper Canada’s — 
Economic Aid Programmes. It was agreed that the latter document be printed 
as an appendix to this day’s proceedings. (See Appendix “A” to these prom’ | 


ceedings.) 


The Minister was questioned on certain of the subjects on which he home 


spoken to the Committee. It was agreed that the subject of Disarmament be = 
the first subject of questioning of the Minister at the next meeting. 


we} 


* 
a. 


yi 


Y 


At 12.03 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 o’clock a.m. on Friday, % 


March 4, 1960. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


a THURSDAY, March 3, 1960. 
10.00 am. 


He Negi a 
aha _ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if you will come to order we will commence 
ur proceedings. 
wet wish to welcome the two or three new members of this committee. I want 
ssure them I will endeavour to give each of them all the opportunity in the 
ld to ask questions and I will be as fair as I possibly can about it. 
% There are two or three routine matters to be dealt with before the minister 
a arrives. The first is a motion that pursuant to our order of reference dated 
uary 25, 1960, the committee print 750 copies in English and 250 copies in 
ench of its minutes of proceedings and evidence relating to its consideration 
the 1960-61 estimates of the Department of External Affairs. While I am 
ing with this, I might say I called the Committees Branch to see if there was 
mand for more or whether we were printing too many. I was advised 
‘were of the opinion that the numbers I have mentioned are about right. 
someone move the motion? 
Moved by Mr. McCleave, seconded by Mr. McGee. 
Motion agreed to. 
“3 At the last meeting I was requested to name the members of the sub- 
committee on agenda and procedure. I have made no changes from those of last 
sion. The members of the sub-committee on agenda and procedure, in addition 
myself, are: Messrs. Crestohl, Herridge, Jones, Kucherepa, Lafreniere, Len- 
-and Richard (Ottawa East). 
The minister has not arrived as yet. I expect he will be here any minute. 
ere will be some information distributed to the members but of course this 
il] not be available for distribution until the minister has made his statement. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): While we are waiting for the minister could you 
ve us an idea when it would be convenient for General Burns to appear before 
» committee? : 
The Cuarrman: I think the minister will say something about that. 
Mr. Minister and gentlemen, we have proceeded with the routine notices 
and announcements. Without further adieu I will call item 75 of the estimates 
ask the minister to make a statement. 


Item 75 Departmental Administration ............eceee cere center te te sec eecens $ 6,370,736 


Hon. Howarp C. GREEN (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. Chair- 
as you know during the debate in the house I dealt with quite a few 
nt subjects having to do with the Department of External Affairs. There 
10wever, some things which I did not have the time to touch upon. If it 
be satisfactory to the committee I would like to give a brief summary on 
» different questions. As soon as that has been done I would be very glad 
to deal with any points members of the committee wish to raise. 
‘he first topic has to do with the conference on the law of the sea which 
is to commence in Geneva within approximately two weeks. This subject will be 
iv. a great deal of attention in international discussions in the course of 
e next few months. Primarily it has to do with the breadth of the territorial sea 
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and coastal fishing limits. By the way there are copies here of the little booklet 
which the department has issued and they are available for all the members of 
the committee. Perhaps they might be distributed now. 

This subject is of great importance in international affairs and of particular 
significance for Canada. We are the sixth largest fishing nation in the world, 
the fourth largest trading nation, and the country with the world’s longest coast- 
line; so that the breadth of the territorial sea and fishing limits are matters which | 
could hardly fail to be of concern to the Canadian government at a time when — 
all members of the United Nations will be gathering shortly in a second attempt 
to reach agreed rules of law on these two subjects. 

As the members of the committee know, the first conference on the law of 
the sea was held in 1958 and, after lengthy discussions, it succeeded in adopting. 
four conventions which comprehensively regulate the territorial sea, the con- 
tinental shelf, conservation and high seas fishing and navigation; but, notwith- 
standing these achievements, the conference failed to reach agreement on two 
cardinal points, the breadth of the territorial sea and fishing limits, which are 
the very foundation of the code of law adopted by the first conference. In other 
words, they did have a good deal to their credit; they worked out most of the | 
problems, but the two key problems, which B16 are the two most difficult | 
ones, they were unable to decide. Consequently, the United Nations general. 
assembly, at its thirteenth session in 1958, called for a second conference to be ~ 
convened in Geneva in March and April, 1960, in order to reach a solution to 
these questions. 

Now, you may wonder why the international community has not yet | 
been able to agree to uniform rules for the territorial sea and fishing limits, 
and why these subjects have become of such great importance in presen f 
international affairs. 

The answer to that question is not a simple one. The key lies in the fact 
that there is a conflict of interest between a great number of nations on two © 
issues: one, coastal fishing rights and two, freedom of navigation in the twelve- | 
mile coastal zone. On the one hand, there are a number of nations with 
developed fishing fleets which have operated, and continue to operate, in areas | 
contiguous to the territorial waters of other states. For example, in Canada 
we have American fishermen, also French, Spanish and Portuguese. Their © 
fishing fleets have been attracted by the prospects of good fishing in these 
coastal waters. Another example of where this problem arises in a very acute ~ 
form is the fishing by the British trawlers off the coast of Iceland. A number. 
of these distant water fishing nations also have large mercantile fleets and 
navies which navigate the high seas. The traditional three-mile limit has — 
adequately served the interests of this group of countries and, by and large, 
continues to do so. In other words, these countries’ navies prefer a narrow ai 
territorial sea. ; 

On the other hand, since the beginning of this century, a growing number 
of coastal states—and Canada would rank as a coastal state—have come to ~ 
regard the three-mile limit as no longer adequate for the protection of their _ 
own interests. Accordingly, they have made claims to the exercise of- national — . 
jurisdiction outside the three-mile limit for various purposes; for example, 
jurisdiction has often been assumed for customs, immigration, fiscal and sani- | 
tary purposes—I may say that I was asked in the house yesterday about the | 
effects of oil on sea birds off the Newfoundland coast, and this is one of the - 

 roblems which arises—and claims made over the resources of the continental 
shelf. The law is very important because of the discoveries of oil on the con- 
tinental shelves off different countries. Moreover, a growing number of coastal — 
states, whose populations have been greatly increasing in recent years, have — 
been looking to the living resources of their adjacent seas as an important, and | 
sometimes vital, source of food. As a result, there has been growing ee 
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gs bavticulaxty from the newer and less developed countries for increased 
Ps over ee in their adjacent waters. We have ps eae trouble 


a ee can go in to the three mile, which is the jerritorial sea limit. To 
satisfy ‘these demands claims have been made, in some cases, to territorial 
sea and fishing limits of up to 200 miles. Sore of the South American 
| _ countries—I think Chile and Peru—claim a 200-mile territorial limit, and they 
* did: that because of whale fishing up to 200 miles off their coasts. Boats from 
other countries were coming in there and getting all the whales, and this is 
the origin of the 200-mile limit off the west coast of South America. More 
4 ‘often claims have been made to a 12-mile territorial sea or, as in the case 
oe of Iceland, to a 12-mile exclusive fishing limit. 
« The situation could be summed up in the following ways. The United 
(3 


Kingdom, United States, France, Japan and a number of western European 
and other nations favour restricting as much as possible a coastal state’s 
jurisdiction over its adjacent seas. At the first conference, this group favoured 
a United States proposal for a six-mile territorial sea—they were willing to 
move from the old three mile to a six mile—and a further six-mile fishing 
Se zone which was, however, to be subject to historic fishing rights. In other 
ords, they were willing to agree to a six-mile territorial sea and a six-mile 
hing zone beyond it providing they had fishing rights in perpetuity. This 
Se important to Canada because it would mean historic fishing rights on both 
oasts within the outer six of the twelve miles in perpetuity. Under this 
roposal, a state which had fished in the outer six-mile zone of a coastal state 
ce Ora. period of five years, would have been able to claim the right to continue 
’ to fish in the future. The notion of traditional fishing rights was, however, 
opposed by a substantial number of states because it granted a favoured 
i) position to certain more developed countries. 
~- On the other hand, a number of Latin American, African and Asian states 

proposed that countries should be able, at their own discretion, to choose 
the breath of their territorial sea between three and twelve miles. In other 
rds, they wanted a sliding scale. This proposal, which was supported by the 
iet Union, would have resulted in a general 12-mile territorial sea. Accord- 
gly it was opposed by a large group of countries which feared that it would 
ve. ea substantial interference with freedom of navigation on the high 
as. 
fi ast these circumstances, the Canadian government believed that only a 
nuine compromise solution could prove capable of resolving the various 
nflicting national positions. We were convinced that the reason why many 
ates were making claims to a 12-mile territorial sea—and, mind you, if 
yu have that, of course it takes in the fishing; it covers the whole field— 
as not because of any desire to interfere with freedom of navigation on 
e high seas, but in order to obtain a full measure of sovereignty over the 
living resources in the 12-mile zone adjacent to their coasts. Canada there- 
re concluded that a compromise formula, in order to be successful, must 
bwo things: first, it must recognize the principle of the freedom of the high 
and, second, it must grant to coastal states the very same degree of 
usive control over offshore fisheries which they would have under a 12-mile 
i orial sea. 
The Canadian delegation accordingly put forward at the first conference 
promise formula for a six-mile territorial sea, and for a further six-mile 
g zone exclusively reserved for the fishermen of the coastal state. In 
manner the Canadian proposal would enable all states to achieve the 
sl 4 degree of economic control without infringing on the principle of the 


m ee the high seas. 
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Unfortunately, no proposal was able to obtain the necessary two-thirds — 
majority support in plenary session of the first conference. That part of the 
Canadian proposal calling for a 12-mile exclusive fishing zone was, however, 
the only proposal to obtain a simple majority of votes in committee. 

During the inter-conference period, the problem of the territorial sea and 
fishing limits has, as hon. members are aware, become intensified by the 
taking of unilateral action by a number of states. In fact, seven states or | 
territories have proclaimed territorial sea or fishery limits of 12 miles since — 
the conclusion of the first conference. 

These developments have tended to confirm Canada’s conviction that only 
a genuine compromise formula will be capable of emerging as international 
law at the next conference; that is to say, a formula which recognizes the 
essential interests of all states and presents a genuine middle position to which 
countries—I am afraid we are getting to be a middle man here on this $i 
subject. 

Mr. Herripce: Not a broker, surely? 


Mr. Green: No, not a broker—to which countries favouring less extensive 
or more extensive smite can move together in common accord. 

In the view of the Canadian government, the Canadian 6-plus-6 formula— 
that is a six-mile territorial sea and a further six-mile exclusive fishing — 
zone—remains the proposal with the best chance of proving an acceptable — 
compromise solution at the forthcoming conference; and for this reason it is 
the firm intention of the Canadian government to sponsor such a proposal at ¥ 
the conference and to work actively on its behalf. * 

During the past months Canada has been seeking support for this proposal 
and conducting. discussions in capitals throughout the world. Toward this 
end, Canada has presented to all members of the United Nations a pamphlet — 
entitled “The Law of the Sea—A Canadian Proposal’, which was tabled in the — 
house on January 15 and which has just. been distributed to the members of — 
the committee. This little booklet seems to be arousing considerable interest _ 
and bringing about a wider understanding of the Canadian position. ; 

What of the prospects for the success of the conference? I think the Cana-_ “hs 
dian pamphlet demonstrates that the failure of the first conference should — 
not occasion pessimism for the success of the next. Reassuring progress was, ;' 
in fact, made at the earlier meeting; it proved that there was a wide measure — 
of agreement, not only on the desirability of adopting new rules of law, % 
but also on the principle of the freedom of the high seas and a coastal state’s 
right to a 12-mile fishery zone. “a 

In the light of the probable consequences of the failure of the conference, 
the need for the adoption of new rules of law has become more and more 
pressing. Agreement at the conference will be a significant achievement and 
will, furthermore, testify to the international community’s ability to meet its 
responsibilities. The chances of success of the conference will, in the final 
analysis, depend on the willingness of a number of states to be flexible in their — 
positions and on their readiness to move towards a genuine compromise or ; 
“middle” formula which lies in between the positions heretofore adopted both — 
by the western maritime powers and by a number of African, Asian and — 
Latin American countries, and the Soviet block as well. The Soviet block is | 
in favour of a 12-mile territorial sea. ‘ 

If a number of countries or groups of countries adopt inflexible positions 3 
at the conference and are unwilling to move towards a genuine. compromise © 
formula, the prospects of success, both of the Canadian formula and, indeed, | 
of the conference itself, will be éonsiderabhy reduced. Whatever the circum- — 
stances, I can, however, assure the members of the committee that the Canadian — 
Rey oonment will continue to work actively towards the success of the con- — 
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-e and the adoption of uniform and equitable rules of law; and, of 
e, we will be guided at all times by what we consider to be the best 
interests of Canada and of the international community. 

_. While we are dealing with questions of water, I would like to say a word 
or two about the Chicago diversion problem and also the Columbia river 
yt problem. Members will recall that a bill known as H.R.1 was. introduced 
into the United States House of Representatives in January 1959. That bill 
sought to obtain authority for the sanitary district of Chicago to increase, for 


V an experimental period, the amount of water to be diverted from Lake Michigan 


. 
A 
= 


rack 


into the Mississippi drainage basin; in other words, take water out of the 
St. Lawrence system, use it for sanitation purposes in Chicago and put it into 
the Mississippi. Canada objected to these proposals and made its objections 
known in a number of communications to the United States government. The 
zs bill, however, was approved in the House of Representatives and sent to the 
BS Senate, where it was eventually referred to the Senate committee on foreign 
Batons The chairman of that committee, Senator Fulbright, asked the 
State Department to secure Canada’s views on a number of matters connected 
with the bill. This was the direction given to the State Department by the 
be chairman of the Senate foreign relations committee. 
ay y @ Before discussing the subject again with the representatives of the United 
States we called in representatives of the province of Ontario and the province 
of Q 1ebec and had a very helpful discussion with them about this whole situa- 
tion. Then in due course we met the representatives of the United States and 
again the whole question was discussed. 
‘The situation is this: the St. Lawrence river system looms much larger 
in Canadian affairs than it does in the United States picture. As most of you 
_know—even those of us who come from the west coast and from the maritimes— 
he whole history of Canada originates in the St. Lawrence river system. 
This. has been the heartland of Canada from the start, and whatever is done 
that ‘system is of vital importance to our nation. Down through the years 
here have been very extensive power installations on the river and many 
varbours built on the lakes. | 
» The problems that would be raised by a lowering of the level of the 
lakes are.tremendous. I know from my experience as Minister of Public 
Works that many of these harbours have rock on the bottom. They have 
just sand bottoms that you can scoop up; it is rock that has to be blasted, 
rl a d to lower the waters of the Great Lakes would constitute a very serious prob- 
lem for Canada. The Americans have suggested that perhaps Ontario could divert 
of its rivers which flow into Hudson Bay or James Bay to the St. Lawrence 
I understand that that is practically impossible. It certainly is not feasible, 
o answer to the request by Chicago and would not meet the difficulties 
d by Chicago taking additional water from Lake Michigan. The Americans 
smselves are divided on this question: Milwaukee, for example, is very much 
posed to Chicago, although it is also on Lake Michigan; and I think all the 
s from Lake Michigan down to the sea are against the Chicago plan. 
Canada has taken a very firm and, I think, a very reasonable stand on 
question. I am not sure of what will happen to this bill in the United 
es Senate during their present session; but, in any event, there has been 
hange in the policy adopted by the Canadian government, which has been, 
is, that we are against this proposal to divert water from Lake Michigan. 
feat are 


Mr. GREEN: Then, with regard to the Columbia river, I do not need to go 
he information which General McNaughton has given this committee down 
th the years about the Columbia river and its potential development. It 
nuge power potential, which has been developed on the United States 
ut to a very limited extent on the Canadian side. 
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A little over a year ago we referred to the International Joint Com- — 
mission the question of working out principles under which downstream ~ 
benefits would be paid to Canada for the storage of water which would be — 
released in times of low water and thereby would increase the amount of 
power that could be produced in the plants on the American portion of the 
river. 

General McNaughton and the other members of the International Joint 
Commission, including the American members, did an outstanding job on 
this reference, and in December they brought in a report which recommended — 
to the two governments the various principles on which a cooperative plan- 
could be based. 

The water in Canada belongs to the provincial government. The only 
control the dominion has over it is a licensing control under the terms of the 
International Rivers Act, which was passed a few years ago. So this has 
meant that the federal government must work not only with the United States 
government but also with the provincial government of British Columbia. A ~ 
technical committee of the two Canadian governments has been at work for 
many months. There has also been a policy committee at ministerial level, — 
which includes two ministers from the Canadian government and two from 
that of British Columbia. Hon. Alvin Hamilton and myself have been the 
federal representatives, and Hon. Mr. Williston and Mr. Bonner have been 
the British Columbia representatives. 

A few weeks ago the first meeting of the American and Canadian negotiat- 
ing teams was held here in Ottawa. As you know, Hon. Mr. Fulton is head-~ 
ing our team, and with him are the Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Mr. Robertson, and the Assistant Undersecretary of 
State for External Affairs, Mr. A. E. Ritchie, as well as one member from 
British Columbia, the Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests, Mr. Bassett. Lis 

The negotiations held here two or three weeks ago were more or less 
of a preliminary nature, and the next meeting is to take place tomorrow in 
Washington. In the meantime, last Saturday the dominion-provincial policy — 
committee met in Victoria. Of course, I am not in a position to say what 
progress will be made at the meetings in Washington tomorrow, but I think » 
there is a reasonable prospect that the terms of a treaty or agreement can 
be concluded fairly quickly, and also that the development of this river in 
Canada can be undertaken without delay. 

At the moment, I cannot go into any further details, but I am sure 
the committee would like to call General McNaughton, to hear his evidence 
on this whole question. He has been the leader throughout with regard to 
this particular problem, and I know he would supply some very interesting _ 
information. 

Mr. Herripce: I am sure the committee unanimously agree with that 
suggestion. 


Mr. GREEN: I thought they would. 

Then there are three or four other subjects I should like to deal with.. 
One has to do with the preparations for the east-west summit conference. 
These are going forward on the western side through the North Atlantic — 
Treaty Organization, and also through special working groups established 
for the purpose, to prepare western positions on the subjects which will be & 
taken up at the summit meeting. 

It was indicated by the three negotiating powers—that is, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and France—after the western heads of govern- 
ment meeting in Paris in December, that particular interest would be shown — 
at the summit in problems relating to Germany, including Berlin, disarma- 
ment and east-west relations. The Soviet premier will undoubtedly have some > 
subjects of his own to suggest, but it is a matter of satisfaction that by avoid- a 
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‘8 question of a formal agenda and proposing merely that the summit 
pmeeting consider international questions of mutual concern, the western 
powers have got around at least one of the stumbling blocks that last year 
delayed east-west negotiations. 
On the western side, working groups have been established, all of them in 
ose association with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, to draw up rec- 
mmendations for the positions to be adopted by the west. To meet the require- 
2ents of consultation and joint effort, certain new methods and procedures have 
d to be worked out and I am glad to say that in the period since the NATO 
nisterial meeting in December satisfactory arrangements have been drawn up. 
. five-power working group on disarmament, on which Canada is represented, 
9egan meetings in Washington on January 25. It is, of course, also preparing 
or the meetings of the ten-power disarmament committee which is to start in 
Geneva on March 15. Meetings are also being held in Washington of a four-power 
orking group, composed of the United States, United Kingdom, France and 
West Germany, on Germany and Berlin. 

- Similarly, the three negotiating powers are examining in close consultation 
with.their NATO allies the possibilities to be pursued in the realm of east-west 
relations. The NATO council has a direct representative on that working group. 
These groups report on their work to their own governments and to the NATO 

ouncil. 
eee In coming weeks there will be other forms of consultation in addition to the 
regular arrangements conducted through the NATO council. For example, I shall 
e going to Washington in mid-April for consultations with other foreign 
inisters on summit preparations as they relate to disarmament. 

Perhaps the most important of such gatherings will be the annual. spring 
nisterial meeting of NATO which is to take place in Istanbul, Turkey, from 
May 2 to May 4. This will be a meeting of NATO foreign ministers, and we will 
ve the opportunity on that occasion to examine carefully the results of the 
rk of the various preparatory groups and to make recommendations to the 
e€ powers who will be participating in the summit meeting discussions com- 
ncing May 16. 
' It is proposed that very shortly after the summit meeting the foreign 
minister of the three powers—that is, again, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and France—will meet with the permanent council of NATO to inform 
1cil members of the results and to consult with them on further steps to 
taken. 
The disarmament working group will be reporting to the NATO council 
ext week. This is all being done, of course, in order to keep the various 
ember nations of NATO fully informed of the current situation and also to 
et their suggestions. 
_ Now, a word about Laos. I know you all know where that is. It is part of 
he former Indochina, out in south-east Asia. 
“One of the problems which has given rise to considerable concern in the 
few months has been the disturbed situation in Laos. We really have had 
ne sleepless nights about this question. 

In August the Laotian government received reports that fighting had broken 
in the north-eastern part of the country between the Communist-orientated 
et-Lao and Laotian government forces. At that time the Laotian govern- 
stated that the Pathet-Lao were being given active assistance by North 
etnam and on September 4 it appealed to the Secretary General of the United 
ons for assistance in halting “aggression”, and in preventing the spread 

ing. 
anada has had a direct int 
e when we were named alon 


erest in Laos since the 1954 Geneva con- 
g with India and Poland to the international 
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commissions to supervise the cease-fire agreement for the three states of 
Indochina, that is, the three different commissions, for Tans Cambodia and — 
South Vietnam. i 

The commission for Laos. was adjourned sine die in July, 1958-at the 
request of the Laotian government, following the completion of the political 
settlement envisaged by the cease-fire agreement. 

While the commission has remained in adjournment, Canada has none- 
theless maintained its interest in Laos, and we viewed the disturbances of 
last summer with considerable concern. ; 

It has been the view of the Canadian government that the framework 
established by the Geneva conference, which has done much to maintain the 
peace and stability of Indochina, does not preclude the United Nations from 
playing a part in relieving international tension in the region. The United 
Nations has a legitimate interest in that area, and can play an important part 
in supplementing the arrangements made at Geneva. The arrangements made 
at. Geneva were not arrived at under the United Nations. 

When the Laotian appeal was discussed by the security council last 
September, the Canadian delegation supported the resolution to establish a | 
subcommittee to inquire into the situation. 

The Canadian representative pointed out during the debate that the 
government of Canada had maintained a consistent position that the principles 
of the Geneva settlement should be maintained and that the obligations arising 
out of it rested on all parties who participated in it. 

It was not considered, however, that the security council would be justified 
in attempting to recall the international commission against the wishes of the 
Laotian government—that is, we did not think that the United Nations security 
council should ask that the commission should be reconvened. This commission 
is composed of India, Canada, and Poland. That is the membership of all — 
three commissions. 

Canada therefore was in agreement with the proposal to set up a ube 
committee of the United Nations Security Council. Our thinking, was that © 
if a United Nations presence could be got into Laos, it would stop any spread 
of the trouble. We thought that would be the most effective way to stop 
a small brush fire becoming what might have been a very serious war in 
the area, or what might have in fact precipitated a world war. 

The report of the security council subcommittee which was made public 
early in November noted that it was not clearly established that regular 
North Vietnamese troops had actually crossed the border to assist the rebels, 
but that the Pathet-Lao had received support from North Vietnam in the 
form of equipment, arms, ammunition, supplies and ‘‘the help of political 
cadres”’. Seta vst 

Since the publication of this report the secretary general, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, has visited Laos to gain a personal knowledge of the situation, and 
has named a personal representative, a member of the United Nations secre- 
tariat, to report on the economic situation in Laos. 


We understand that a proposal for co-ordinated action by the United | 
Nations and the specialized agencies to assist Laos in the development of the ~ 
basic sections of its economy is now under consideration. 

In Laos itself a new cabinet which was formed early in January is preparing ~ 
for general elections which are slated to be held on April 24. The government — 
has announced that as far as external affairs is concerned it will follow a 
policy of neutrality and will respect international agreements concluded by 
the previous governments, including the Geneva agreements. ; 
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i "The military Bu pences in the country have lessened since the visit ae 

the’ security council subcommittee in September and October. A potentially 
dangerous situation still exists, but it is hoped that this may be lessened by 

othe? ‘continued interest of the United Nations and the continued adherence 
of the Laotian government to the Geneva agreements. 


i _ Another subject on which brief comments might be helpful is the question 
of outer space. 
i. The great strides made in the fields of ballistic missiles and outer space 


y vehicles | have redoubled the urgency of the disarmament question. 
_ At the same time, the prospective benefits to be derived from the peaceful 
uses of outer space and from the establishment of the rule of law in outer 

"space are immense. For this reason the Canadian government supported the 
‘resolution adopted at the last general assembly creating a permanent com- 
mittee in this field on which Canada will serve with some twenty-three other 
countries—that is, for the peaceful uses of outer space. 
bs. _ In 1958 there was a committee set up on outer space composed of eighteen 
members, of which Canada was one. But Russia and other communist nations 
refused to participate because they said that the membership of the committee 
ERS: not fair; and because they would not participate, several other nations 
on the committee including the United Arab Republic and India, also refused 
é _to participate, so the committee was “stymied”? from the start. 

at +The situation has now been changed. The committee has been increased 
to twenty-four and it is hoped that now they will proceed. The set-up of the 
- present committee is twelve from the western countries, six from the Soviet 
p Ploe, and six from the uncommitted nations. 

It is encouraging that the contentious issue of membership was resolved 
-in a way which makes it possible for the Soviet Union to participate in the 
2 challenging work of the committee. 
- As Mr. Nesbitt told the assembly, it is our hope that one of the achieves 
ments of the new committee on the peaceful uses of outer space will be the 
; formulation of a rule, and the finding of means to gain universal acceptance of 
that rule, that no part of space or any celestial body may be appropriated 
2 by or subjected to the jurisdiction of any state. 

In other words, there is to be no national claim to outer space—we hope. 
cit is. expected that the first meeting of the new committee will open in New 
“York on March 15. 

In addition to making plans for the conduct of its future work in technical 
Pend legal fields, the committee will concern itself with arrangements for the 
bs iolding of an international conference on the peaceful uses of outer space, 
2 possibly | this year. 
we - Mind you, in addition to peaceful uses of outer space, this outer space 
question also involves problems for the disarmament committee. And a lot of 
thought is being put on that subject in the disarmament committee. 

- T have some notes here on radiation, but I shall not take up the time of the 
committee to go over them. 

I have a few brief comments on Canadian membership on the permanent 
urt of arbitration. 

_ Canada has decided to support actively the permanent court of arbitration, 
/ and her ambassador in The Hague will represent Canada on its administrative 
~ council. 
Forty-four other countries are members of the court which was established 
1899 for the settlement of disputes between states. 

The permanent court of arbitration is in many respects a complement to 
e international court of justice in that it provides an informal and more 
flex xible arbitration machinery for dealing with aiemaLienen disputes than 
tha provided by the international court of justice. 


= 
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Experience has shown that this informal type of arbitration machinery 


Ze so a ee hades tos 


is under certain conditions a preferred medium for handling pals chk ges” 


disputes. 
Also, of course, the arbitration court plays a part in the appointment 


of judges to the international court. 


Our active participation in the activities of the permanent court gives - 


further evidence of Canada’s desire to strengthen the rule of law in interna- 
tional affairs and to re-affirm the importance of the role of arbitration. 

The jurisdiction of the international court of justice has all the characteris- 
tics of a formal court of last resort with its jurisdiction being limited to the 
strict terms of reference provided for under the terms of the statute of the 


court, having particular regard to article 36 of the statute. By contrast, the 
permanent court of arbitration provides a flexible, informal arbitration type. \ 


of machinery for dealing with disputes. 


It was thought at the end of the war that the international court of justice 


would, for all practical purposes, replace the permanent court of arbitration. 
However, the attitude of the Soviet bloc countries to the international court 
has been one of uniform hostility while the Asian countries have shown reluc- 


tance to use the international court which, it appears, they regard as a body — 


dominated by western legal systems and traditions. It is therefore significant 
that the U.S.S.R. and some Asian countries have responded favourably to the 


recent move to support actively the old court; it would tend to confirm indica-— 


tions, particularly with respect to the U.S.S.R., that those countries may in 


certain circumstances prefer recourse to arbitration rather than accept to 


submit to the jurisdiction of the international court. 


x 


It is also believed that the permanent court provides a useful alternative — 
to the international court when a discreet approach is indicated and the publicity 


attending the international court is not desirable. 

Finally I have a few words to say about the Colombo plan. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Do you not intend to say anything about the 
observations made by the Prime Minister with regard to Canada joining with 
the United States and other countries in respect of the question of dome 
jurisdiction under the compulsory clause? 

Mr. GREEN: That is under the international court of justice. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I take it that you did not intend to deal with 


that point. 
Mr. GREEN: No; not at this stage. 
Finally I would like to take up the Colombo plan and some of the other 
assistance programs. We have a summary here headed Canada’s economie 


aid programs. It is in the nature of a report to the standing committee on 


external affairs. Perhaps this might be distributed now. It may be helpful 
to the members of the committee if this report could be printed in the proceed- 
ings of evidence of the committees. 
\. The CHatrMaAN: Is that agreeable to the committee? Agreed. 4 
(See Appendix “A”) 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Could the statement on radiation which the 
minister did not read be also made a part of the proceedings? 
The CHAIRMAN: What is the wish of the committee? 
Mr. GREEN: It is fairly short. Perhaps I might read it. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I thought that if you did not wish to read. 


it you might put it on record. 


Mr. GREEN: It may be that this report needs a little expurgating. I would 


like to read it, rather than put it in the way it is. 


a ee i til yd 
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ill now 20 Back to the report on radiation. It is probably all right but 
would like to read it. 
AE. the last assembly the Canadian delegation took a vigorous lead in 
seeking to further the work of the United Nations scientific committee on the 
effects: of atomic radiation in regard to the urgent need to fill the gaps that 
ne emain in man’s knowledge of the nature, levels and effects of radiation. 
Of particular concern was the effect on the health of human population. I had 
drawn the attention of the house on July 9 to the desirability of improving 
and enlarging the data available to the committee. The same view was expressed 
in the general assembly when I said, “There is widespread concern that we 
should” be able to assess more accurately than is now possible the nature and 
extent of the hazards resulting from the addition of man-made radiation to 
that which already occurs in nature”. 
From the outset the Canadian initiative enlisted a wide measure of support 
from virtually all the main geographical areas and political groupings repre- 
sented in the assembly. Nevertheless, lengthy negotiations were required to 
“overcome the initial Soviet opposition to any suggestion that the scientific 
‘committee might play an executive and administrative role or to any proposal 
removing from governments themselves responsibility for collection and analysis 
eo radiation samples. In the end a resolution embodying the Canadian objectives 
“was co-sponsored by Canada and ten other countries and unanimously approved 
by. the assembly—in some cases with more enthusiasm than in other cases. 
In introducing this resolution, I announced that Canada was “prepared to 
receive from other states radiation samples collected according to methods 
recommended by the scientific committee in consultation with the appropriate 
"specialized agencies, and to analyse such samples in the Canadian government 
laboratories which handle Canada’s domestic sampling program. If other gov- 
“ernments indicate their readiness to participate in such a cooperative program 


fy 


of collection and analysis, the Canadian government, as an initial offer, is 
epared to receive and analyse on a regular basis samples of air, water, soil 
and food from 20 to 25 foreign sampling stations in each category”. 

-* Since that time steps have been taken to make ready in Canada the 
facilities to meet such requests for es as may be received. The scientific 


fogical, and kane studies, of improving physical measures for the study of 
out and of obtaining more data on levels of Sr90 and Csl37 in soil. 

In response to the invitation in the assembly resolution, the governments 
ee Ngee J apan, Norway, the United States and the U.S.S.R.. have 


; Gait separately from the ehoue offer of assistance in relation to the study 
radiation, the services of a Canadian radiation technician, Mr. John D. Marr 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, have been provided to the government 
Ghana. Mr. Marr, who is an expert in the Canadian fallout sampling 
gram for the measurement of radio-activity, arrived in Accra on February 
y assist in setting up air sampling stations which the government of Ghana 
4 ‘construct under its radiation monitoring program. 

Ghana of course is very much interested in this whole question of radia- 
on as are all African countries. 

Mr. -HERRIDGE: This is a matter of great concern to the Canadian people 
Tam very pleased that the minister has made a statement on this. 


‘Mr, GREEN: I was interested and gratified last week to learn of the setting 
of a committee in Canada to deal with the whole queso of radiation 
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under the chairmanship of Dr. Hugh Keenleyside who, members of the com- 
mittee know, for many years was in government service here and later served 
with the United Nations. 

I am confident that the work of that committee will be very helpful in 
furthering the ends that the government and, I am sure, all members of 
parliament have in mind. 

To get back to the assistance programs I will deal first with the Colombo 
plan. 

One of the most vital questions facing nations of the world today, both 
small and large alike, is the disparity between the living standards of the 
developed and under-developed countries. This question is important not only 
because of its obvious humanitarian aspects, but also because of the very 
significant implications it has for continued peace and prosperity throughout 
the whole world. Peace in the world is not likely to be a lasting state of 
affairs if this problem cannot be substantially solved. I believe the great 
majority of Canadians recognize that Canada, as one of the more fortunate 
nations, has an obligation in this respect and give their support to the efforts 
this government is making to contribute to the economic development of less 
fortunate nations and to raise the living standards of their peoples. } 

Canada’s major effort to aid under-developed countries has been made 
through the Colombo plan, which is designed to foster the economic develop- | 
ment of the nations in south and south-east Asia through co-operative programs 
of assistance. We are associated in the Colombo plan with our sister nations 
of the Commonwealth in Asia, and it is, therefore, a particularly appropriate 
instrument for Canada’s aid activity. 

I might remind the committee that, at the Commonwealth trade and eco- — 
nomic conference at Montreal in 1958, Canada undertook to ask parliament to 
vote $50 million for the Colombo plan in each of the three succeeding years, . 
an increase of close to 50% over the highest contribution Canada had previously 
. made to the plan. 3 

_ By the end of the present fiscal year, Canada will have contributed more 
than $280 million to the Colombo plan. With these funds Canada has made 
significant contributions to the economies of the Asian members of the plan. 
We have helped to construct hydroelectric and irrigation projects, such as. 
the great Warsak project in Pakistan, which is now nearing completion. 
Canadians who have seen Warsak are justifiably proud of the tremendous _ 
changes it has wrought in the lives of the tribesmen of the northwest frontier, 
and of the impact it will have on the economy of West Pakistan. Two or three 
weeks ago I had the opportunity to read quite a few articles in the Pakistani 
press and, certainly, there is no doubt that Canada was getting full credit for 
her part in the program. 

In India we have almost completed the construction of the Canada- India 
reactor which will bring to the people of that part of Asia the benefits which 
flow from the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Canada is engaged in many 
other projects in India and Pakistan, but one which concerns both these 
countries and is of special significance for Canadians is the Indus waters scheme, 
about which I made an announcement a few days ago. Through diligent and 
praiseworthy efforts by the international bank, a plan has been worked out . 
for the settlement of this important issue which, for many years, has clouded 
good relations between two of our commonwealth partners in Asia, India and 
Pakistan. As I informed parliament on February 29, Canada has agreed to 
contribute $22.1 million over the next ten years to the development fund | 
for the Indus basin proposed by the international bank. It is proposed that — 
part of our increased Colombo plan contribution will be devoted to this very — 
worthy cause, thus enabling Canada to assist in the solution of this issue. 
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has made substantial contributions also to the economies of the 
nx onwealth members of the Colombo plan. Of special interest to the 
e will be the Mekong river project, which is expected to bring great 
mic benefits to Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and Vietnam, three of which 
ries I referred to a few moments ago. In connection with this project 
rhich we are cooperating with the four states I have just named, as well 
ith certain other countries and the United Nations, Canada is now conduct- 
ving an aerial survey of the main stem and tributaries of the Mekong river 
wing down through the centre of the southeast Asia peninsula which, when 
is completed, will enable these four southeast Asian states to move ahead 
with plans to develop the resources of this great river system. The cost of 
his survey is being met out of Colombo plan funds. 

Meike addition to the large capital projects such as those I have mentioned, 
ada makes a significant contribution to the economic development of our 


sending Canadian experts to Asian nations to share with them our knowl- 
e. of modern technology and we are continually receiving in Canada 
lombo plan trainees who come to this country to study in our universities 
d schools and to learn industrial techniques and methods of administration. 
t than 160 Canadian experts have gone abroad and, at the present time, 
e are some hundreds of trainees from underdeveloped countries taking 
ses of study in Canada. 

Not long ago I had the pleasure of meeting a large group of these trainees 
e in Ottawa. -I am sure that members of the committee who shared that 
sure were impressed, as I was, with the high quality of the trainees and 
ticularly with the great good will they hold toward Canada. It seemed to 
at this was an excellent illustration of the way Canada’s participation in 
olombo plan serves not only to bring economic benefits to those countries 
-need them so badly but also to contribute materially to a better under- 
ng between the people of Canada and the people of Asia. I think it is 
ally agreed that this portion of the plan which involved the bringing of 
leaders from these different countries to Canada is extremely beneficial 
1ada and to the countries from which they come. 

ast month marked the tenth anniversary of the concept of the Colombo 
‘Canada and the other members of the Colombo plan can rightly be proud 
vhat, the plan has done in ten short years to improve economic conditions 
d living standards of our Asian partners. But the rate of economic expansion 
se. countries is still slower than we should like it to be. Much remains 
and complex and do not lend themselves to quick or easy solutions. 
ognition of this, it was decided at the annual meeting of the Colombo 
n consultative committee held in November at Jogjakarta, Indonesia, to 
tend the plan for another five years; that is until 1966, and to consider before 
e end of the five-year period the possibility of a further extension. Canada 
t lly supported this decision and we intend to go on supporting the Colombo 
in to the best of our ability and to the greatest extent our resources permit. 
¥ ext is the commonwealth assistance programs. Canadian aid to under- 
veloped countries is not, of course, restricted to the Colombo plan. Since 
have been engaged in a $10 million program of aid to the West Indies 


ies who are struggling to establish within the commonwealth a new 
ble to stand on its own feet, and to give its inhabitants a decent 


fi : A . . : tely 
uction of two ships for inter-island traffic at a cost of approxima 
A number of Canadian experts are being sent to the West Indies 


mbo plan partners in Asia through our technical assistance programs. We 


done. The problems of the economically underdeveloped countries are — 


: to last for five years. We feel a special kinship to the people of the : 


of living. The largest single item in our assistance to the West Indies _ 
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to advise the authorities there on various aspects of their development program 
and to help train and instruct West Indians in the techniques required in a 
modern economy. 

This government is keenly aware as well of the needs of the newly | 
independent and emerging states of the commonwealth in the great continent 
of Africa. At the Montreal conference Canada announced a $500,000 technical 
assistance program for these states. I am pleased to report to the committee 
that within the last year this new program has enabled us to receive just under 
twenty trainees from Africa and to meet several requests for the services of 
Canadian experts. 

Another plan is that providing for commonwealth scholarships. The com- 
monwealth conference on education held at Oxford, England, last summer 
marked another milestone in Canadian efforts to contribute to the development 
of our commonwealth partners. This conference approved a Canadian proposal . 
for an exchange of high level academic scholarships between the different parts 
of the commonwealth. It was agreed that a total of 1,000 scholarships be — 
exchanged and Canada undertook to place 250 students from other parts of — 
the commonwealth in Canadian universities and other educational institutions — 
at a cost of about $1 million annually. To guide Canada’s participation in the 
important new scholarship plan, the government has appointed a Canadian — 
commonwealth scholarship committee and this committee is working smoothly 
in receiving applications from students in other commonwealth countries who 
wish to study in Canada, and processing the applications of Canadians who wish — 
to study abroad under this plan. This committee is set up under the organiza- 
tion of Canadian universities; they have been very active and have rendered 
helpful assistance. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Could you give us fhe names of that committee? 


Mr. GREEN: No, but I will get that information. There is a committee Siete: ‘ 
in addition to that, there are several subcommittees. ; 

At the Oxford conference the more advanced countries agreed to provide 
assistance to their less developed partners in the general field of education. 
Canada undertook to provide assistance by sending teams of teachers abroad to 
assist in training teachers in other countries and to receive trainees for the same 
purpose in this country. 

Then, United Nations assistance programs. The United Nations and “ta 
affiliated organizations have a very important part to play in the world-wide | 
efforts to assist the underdeveloped countries and in the various United Nations © 
programs Canada is making a contribution fully in keeping with our responsi- — 
bilities and capabilities. We have actively supported the United Nations 
expanded program for technical assistance since its inception in 1950. ‘This 
program is financed by voluntary contributions by governments and is designed 
to provide experience, training facilities and technical knowledge on request, 
to underdeveloped countries. Canada has contributed $2 million to this program 
in each of the past three years. 

A new institution called the United Nations special fund was established ; 
in 1959 to help under-developed countries undertake projects which would 
be beyond the resources of the expanded program of technical assistance. In 
its short life, the fund has shown excellent promise and the government 
proposes to gontribute $2 million to the special fund in its second year. 


Finally, a word about other multilateral programs. The international bank | 
_ and the international monetary fund also play an important role in assisting — i 
the under-developed countries, especially the International bank, which has 
been a notably successful institution for the extension of development loans. q 
The governors of the bank and the fund adopted early in 1959 proposals for 
pacreasing the resources of both organizations, which were acted upon ‘bya 


a he case of the IBRD the Canadian subscripition has been raised 
9 million to $750 million and Canada’s quota in the IMF has been 
set from $300 million to $500 million. Canada participated in the dis- 
ms in the bank on the establishment of a new organization called the 
tional development association. The purpose of the IDA, as it is 
y known, is to provide development funds to the less developed 
ries on terms less onerous than are normally available to them. Canada 
he other members of the international bank have been given an opportunity 
oO articipate in the proposed IDA and the government will be giving careful 
consideration to that possibility. 

Those are rather sketchy summaries of different subjects. I have no doubt 
ere are various other questions in which the members of the committee 
iG: be: interested, and I would be very glad to deal with these other 
jects as they are brought up. 

Mr. VALADE: Concerning the Canadian scholarship committee, can you 
‘me if the university of Montreal and the Laval university were included 
im. this plan? 


Ss Mr. GREEN: I think that all the members of the universities federation— 


man either on the main committee or on one or other of the 
rittees. 


here the minister started, with the law of the sea, and take each division 
minister dealt with it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, instead of wandering all over the lot. Are there 
“questions, then, arising out of the minister’s statement regarding the 
of the sea? 

Mr. Recrer: I would like to ask the minister, if I may, what has happened 
old proposal that our rights be extended to a line from land’s end to 
s end. Was that discussed at all in international gatherings, or has that 
discarded? 

think the minister will know that the people in British Columbia were 
larly anxious to have a line established from land’s end to land’s end. 


Mr. GREEN: If you remember, Mr. Regier, I pointed out that agreement 
seen reached on many of the different problems in connection with the 
the sea in 1958, and this particular question was one upon which agree- 
was reached at that time. In other words, what they call a straight base 
stem was agreed to at that time. Mind you, these other articles have 
t been ratified. Agreement was reached on them, but they have not 
been ratified, in the hope that at the conference this year agreement 
d also be reached on the two remaining questions, the territorial limits 
the fishery limits 

Mr. Recier: Is the minister’s term, “a straight base line”, identical with 
rm that was often used in the House of Commons, a line from land’s 
-land’s end? 

: ‘Green: The legal term, apparently, is a “straight base line system”, 
understand that means from headland to headland. 

_ HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, the government’s suggestion with respect 
law of the sea, listening to the minister—I have not had the opportunity 
ng this booklet, but I will do so—seems a very successful one: it 
ry successful compromise. 
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inister hopeful that finally there will be some agreement reached — 
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Mr. GREEN: Yes, we are very hopeful that the Canadian plan will be | 


accepted. Of course, no one can tell what the result of the conference will 


be. Canada is very much interested in the two different sides of the pro-_ 


posal; first of all, the 12-miles fishery zone. Mind you, the first six miles 
would be covered because that would be within the territorial limits. Then in 
the outer six miles states would have exclusive control over the fishery. The 
whole 12 miles would be protected for fishing. We are very much interested 
in that, and also, of course, in having the territorial limits extended from 
three miles to six miles. 

Mr. BATTEN: Could I ask the minister if in the discussion on this 12 miles 
limit the water pollution by oil will be considered. This is a very important 
point for those of us in Newfoundland, and I understand that the Newfoundland 
board of trade has within the last three or four days made some representa- 
tions to the cabinet. 

On this question of oil pollution, would it be a six-mile limit, or aaetes it 
go on to 12? 


Mr. GREEN: Subject to correction, I would think that the control would — 


be only over the territorial waters, which would be the first six miles. The 


outer six miles—that is, from the six miles to the 12 miles—would give us © 


control over fishing. 


Mr. Batten: Yes. My argument, Mr. Minister, is that while these six ~ 


miles would enable control over the fishery, I presume conservation measures 
for the fishery would be considered, and at the same time we might consider 
the conservation of these sea birds. 


Mr. GREEN: How am I going to name a sea bird a fish? 
Mr. Batten: Maybe you could include that in the outer six miles? 


Mr. GREEN: I can see where we would have control over the conservation ~ 


of fish in the outer six miles, but how can we conserve the sea birds in that? | 


I realize this is a very serious problem, and I found out yesterday, after 


I left the house, that it comes under the Department of Northern Affairs and — 
National Resources, under the Migratory Birds Act, but this is not included — 


in the subjects to be dealt with at the conference on the law of the sea. 
Mr. Batten: That is what I wanted to know. 
Mr. SLoGAN: You mentioned specifically fishing rights and the right We 


passage of foreign ships in the outer six miles. Is there not going to be a © 
question of residual powers there? Would they remain with the country ¥ 


whose territory is adjacent thereto? I am thinking now of the importance 
of certain seaweeds, and so forth. There is a lot of research being done into 


the use of that in fogs and in dentistry. For example, we use it for certain 4 


impression pastes, and so forth. 
Looking to the future, this under water vegetation might become important. 


Will these residual powers remain with the state, concerning the outer six — 


miles, or is there any plan on them being considered: at all? 


Mr. GREEN: I would think that would come under the articles which Nes 
been agreed to with regard to the continental shelf. Those articles have to 
do with resources on the continental shelf adjacent to each coastal country. 
For example, with any oil that might be discovered on the continental shelf. 
I would think sea weed would be covered under that particular part of the 
agreement. In my judgment, it would not come under whatever fishing rights 
are agreed upon. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, on that point of oil being discovered: if 


there were oil discovered off the coast of British Columbia would that be the — 


Pa. ee ae 


property of the Crown and the right of the federal government or the province? 
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Mr. Gaezw: re am only dealing with External Affairs. That question is 


: “The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Martin and then Mr. Reser 


nN Mr. Martin (Essex East): I wonder if you could tell us whether or not 
there are indications that the United Kingdom now might support the Cana- 
dian position? 

ai Mr. GREEN: No, not at the moment, Mr. Martin. 
tt The United Kingdom, of course, is in favour of the six-mile territorial 
ea, and I presume it would support the further six-mile fishing limit, pro- 
rided historical rights were preserved. The Americans brought foumard a 


Mr. GREEN: Well, of course, any nation could take that position. 
| Mr. Martin: No, but have they? 
’ Mr. GREEN: We would hope they would not do so. 


‘ Mr. MARTIN: I am wondering if any nation has stated that. 
cs I saw something the eres day, where there was a story in the Washington 


ee “Mr. GREEN: I have no information to the effect that any nation ertitd 
ite that stand. 

N I think practically all of the nations are very anxious to see an agreement 
a reached rather than allowing the whole situation to remain completely chaotic. 
-_ The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Regier, and then Mr. Pearson. 

a ‘Mr. REGIER: Before we leave the Canadian proposal of the six-plus-six, 
e is the proposal which has been agreed to—the Minister indicated with regard 
‘ to the base line—that independent of the six-plus-six, or is it proposed that 
. the six-plus-six formula begin to apply at the base line? 

: ) ‘Mr. GREEN: My understanding is it will be measured from the base line. 


Mr. REcrIER: Because it would mean a tremendous difference on the west 
Mast, 

ie Mr. GREEN: Yes. 

ae PEARSON: May I ask the minister whether under the Canadian plan 


i Mead you, Canada is prepared v Ce ead vires on a bilateral basis 
on a multilateral basis—with those countries which claim historic fishing 
hts off the Canadian coast, and that would include the United States. 


Mr. Pearson: In other words, the position of the United States with 
sard to pipine off the Canadian coast would not be altered by the Canadian - 


i Mr. GREEN: Yes, it would be. If the Canadian plan is adopted, then, 
ind r international law, there would be no historic fishing rights off the coast 
any country, unless possibly by existing treaty. But we are not taking 
arbitrary stand that we will refuse to negotiate bilateral agreements. We 
Id be willing to negotiate with the United States, or with Spain or Portugal. 
rance, for the disposition of these so-called historic rights. 
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Mr. PEARSON: So the Canadian government takes the position that all — 
these rights would be ended under the Canadian plan, but they would be open — 


to re-negotiation by any country which considered it desirable? 


Mr. GREEN: Not to “re-negotiation”. That is not the right word, but | 
we would be willing to negotiate concerning, for example, the time given for 


them to be wiped out. 

Mr. Pearson: Until that negotiation took place, the United States—to 
take them as an example—would have to give up their existing historic fishing 
rights? 

Mr. GREEN: The United States knows that we are willing to negotiate 
on that question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McCleave. 

Mr. McCLEAvVE: There is a suggestion in the pamphlet that this would 
be a do-or-die conference: that is, if it is not solved now it would not be 
solved for a long time to come. 

I wonder if the minister would mind elaborating on that remark? 


Mr. GREEN: It is our opinion that if agreement cannot be reached at this 


conference probably it will be a long time before any international agreement — 


is reached. That would mean that individual countries would assert their 


claims, one after the other, as they saw fit. It would mean chaos so far as 


the law of the sea is concerned. 


Mr. McCueaveE: Is one of the reasons because this is one of the largest, if 


not largest, legal international conference ever assembled, and it is extremely 
difficult to get the parties to come together? 


Mr. GREEN: Did you say ‘legal’? conference? 
Mr. McCLEAVE: Yes. 


Mr. GREEN: I do not know whether you have in mind that the lawyers 
are responsible for the problem? é 


Mr. McCLEAVE: No. ' 
Mr. GREEN: The fact is this is a really difficult question, and the different 


nations take their stand based on their own background, and it is not easy — 


at all. E 
For example, the British-Icelandic dispute is a very difficult question. The 


Icelanders cannot see why the British should have the right to take fish within 
twelve miles of the Icelandic coast; and the British trawler association cannot 
see why they should not be able to take fish up to the three-mile territorial — 


limit, which they have been doing for decades. 


It is a difficult question because of the past, and because different countries . 


have different interests, and so on. 


Mr. SLtocan: I was wondering what the situation was in the gulf of 


St. Lawrence. Are those considered our territorial waters, or are they con- 
sidered international waters? eer 

Mr. GREEN: The answer to that is. that on February 8, 1949, shortly 
before the union of Newfoundland with Canada, the then Prime Minister, Rt. 


Hon. Mr. St. Laurent, made the following statement, to be found in Hansard 


at page 368: 
We intend to contend, and hope to be able to get acquiescence in 

the contention that the water west of Newfoundland constituting the 

gulf of St. Lawrence shall become an inland sea. We hope that, with 


Newfoundland as a part of Canadian territory, the gulf of St. Lawrence } 


west of Newfoundland will all become territorial waters of Canada, 


whereas before there would be only the usual off-shore portion that : 


? 


x 
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thus pebome part of the territorial waters. Of course that is a 
‘a ‘which is not governed by statutes; it is governed by the comity 
of ‘nations. - It is our intention to assert that position and it is our hope 
: that it will be recognized as a valid contention. 

eee ~The government sees no reason for departing from the principle 
pt @huindiated in this statement. That is the situation. 


Saas Siocan: Will this be eonsidered at ws ay of the sea fonterence? 


Mr. GREEN: Yes. 

ae ae Miss Aitken? 

a Will that apply to historic bays like Hudson Bay? 

‘I will get an answer to that. eek the situation there 


“Mr. Warr Patek. pat ): May we clear up something arising out of 
ae Pearson’s question. ‘The minister said that, saving an agreement at the 


Oath ed to fishing rights enjoyed by that country. I take it teat 
Clear that the only negotiations which would be undertaken with 


-I do not believe it was submitted to the Pacific salmon 
jes ‘commission. I do not know whether you mean the Fraser river 


Yes. 

. But is has been very widely circulated and all the fishing 
‘peop. both the fishermen and the fishing industry, know all about it. I have 
ear of anyone in Canada who is opposed to the plan. 


nerican representatives on it. Have they made any representations in 
egard to the Canadian proposal? | 
Mr. Green: No. 

r. Pratt: We have heard a discussion concerning a base line on the 
coast from headland to headland. Is there any similar discussion in 
spect to the east coast? 


mee the waters in the east. It has world wide application. 
. PRATT: This would cover the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Hudson 


Mr. GREEN: Not alone, not in itself, no. Mr. St. Laurent referred to 
Gulf of ‘St. Lawrence as an inland sea. 

3 PRATT: Mr. St. Laurent referred to a very hazy area west of New- 
It is not a very complete description of any area. 

REEN: That would cover all the waters west of the west coast 
ndland which would include the whole of the gulf of St. Lawrence. 


This commission is an international commission because it — 


| Mr. GREEN: It would apply to all the seas in Canada, and that would 
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Mr. CarpIN: Would the minister give us the names of the people who ~ 
will be attending the 1960 conference on the law of the sea? 


Mr. GREEN: I will have to get that. I do not have it here. . 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we now go on to the Chicago drainage question? 


Mr. PEaRSON: In connection with the Chicago diversion, the minister 
said—if I recall him correctly—that it is impracticable to compensate for 
the diversion by diverting waters from those rivers which drain into Hudson 
bay, into the Great Lakes system. Is it not a fact that this has been done 
in connection with the Ogaki river? 


Mr. GREEN: Yes, there has been some diversion; but what I was referring 
to was the impracticability of diverting further water into lake Superior. 


Mr. Pearson: To what extent has this diversion become balanced through 
the opening up of the Steep Rock iron mine? To what extent has it com- 
pensated for the Chicago diversion? 


Mr. GREEN: I shall have to get that information. We do not have it. 


Mr. PEARSON: That is one of the recent arguments that the Chicago people 
put forward when dealing with this matter, that it could be Se a 
compensatory diversion. 


Mr. GREEN: We dealt with all possible diversions when we conferred 
with the Americans, and I think they were pretty well convinced that it was 
impossible to have further diversion.. But I shall get that information for 
you. 


Mr. Stocan: If this convention we propose, is adopted will that mean 
that we will give up our sector theory to the right of sovereignty in the 
arctic? 


Mr. GREEN: No, this has nothing to do with the secon peory, in the 
arctic. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): In connection with the bill submitted in the 
Senate, I take it we have made formal representations with regard to that 
measure as well as to the recent bill which is before the Senate, sponsored © 
by Senator Douglas? 


Mr. GREEN: You mean with regard to ‘he Chicago diversion? 
Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes. 


Mr. GREEN: Yes, we had this conference with the Americans and we made 
our position very clear. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): That was as‘of what date? 
Mr. GREEN: Oh, that was about the middle of January. 


Mr. PEAaRSson: I presume we have an assurance from the American govern- 
ment that we are not in any way affected by actions taken in the courts by 
people who are seeking to bring about a diversion through judicial rather than 
by legislative action? 

Mr. GREEN: Our position has been throughout that we cannot agree to any 
such diversion. 


Mr. PEARSON: My question was directed to the fact that last year an 
attempt was made, and the matter has not yet been disposed of. I under- 
stand an attempt was made to obtain a judicial declaration in the United 
States with regard to the right of diversion, and that at the time we made © 
representations with respect to this. But are we satisfied that we would not — 
be so bound, and have we received assurance from the government of the — 
United States that they would interpret any judicial action as we do ourselves? 
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Ir. GREEN: We take the position that the diversion could only be done 
it ional agreement, and that of course we would not be bound by a 
sion of the United States court; and the American government knows 
Mr. PEARSON: But have they indicated to us that they agree with us? 
Mr. GREEN: I think they are a party to this action, and I think they are 
ing that position. 

Mr. ‘PEARSON: That is the difficulty. We could still find ourselves in a 
uation where legislative action was dropped and where they could proceed 
court, and the court could hold that a certain diversion could take place. 
hile we would be parties to that judgment, that could not apply in inter- 
ational comity, and we could not be bound or affected. It would be im- 
portant to know that the United States government would not allow any 
judicial decision of that kind to apply to us; in other words, that they would 
not agree to a diversion. 

by) MEP, GREEN: We understand the United States government recognizes this 
a joint matter between the United States federal government and the 
yadian federal government and would act accordingly. 

‘Mr. Martin (Essex East): It would certainly be international discourtesy 
they did Note... 

i _ The Cuarrman: The matter of the Chicago diversion and the St. Lawrence 
eat Lakes water basin are quite closely linked. The next matter is the St. 
yrence and Great Lakes water basin and any questions being asked now are 
ite relevant to the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes seaway. Are there any 


lestions on that item? If not we will pass on the Columbia River. 
- Mr. Herrwwce: Mr. Chairman, this is a matter of great interest to all 


Sanadians, particularly those in British Columbia. In view of the many engage- 

ents which General McNaughton has and the very immediate and current 
ture of the issue, will the minister tell the committee when it will likely 

- convenient for General McNaughton to appear before the committee? 

. ‘Mr. GREEN: I would think whenever you would like to have him. 

_ Mr. HErRrRDceE: It has been the practice of this committee in the past to 

: call General McNaughton when we reached that item in the estimates. I would 
suggest that we do not follow that practice on this occasion and that we call 

sneral McNaughton as soon as it is convenient for him to appear before this 

ommittee. I know he has to do a lot of travelling. 

: _ Mr. Pearson: On this particular point I think it is desirable to have General 

faughton here quite early. There are, however, a good many general 

estions in respect of policy arising out of the appearance of the minister which 

I think we should discuss before General McNaughton appears. 

: ‘Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. I do not mean to preclude discussion on this. 

Mr. Pearson: My question is, when the minister said—and I think I am 

juoting him correctly—he hoped that the agreement would be concluded very 

{ui kly, did he mean that he hoped the conclusion of this agreement would 
ide congressional approval or did he merely hope this agreement would be 

ed between the two governments and put through very quickly. 

Mr. GREEN: We hope so. 

r. REGIER: Did the agreement mention that the treaty about to be 


jan parliament and the legislature of British Columbia? 

r. GREEN: It would have to be ratified by the Canadian parliament. What 
in Washington will depend, I think, on whether it is a treaty or an 
There would have to be ratification of one type or another in 


pted to be made has to be ratified by the United States Congress, the } 
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: Washington. It would not have to be ratified by the British Columbia legis- 
lature. The agreement will be an agreement between Canada and the bens 2 
States. 

Mr. Recier: I think the waters are under the Moet of the British 
Columbia government. 


Mr. GREEN: I presume there would have to be a separate agreement 
between Canada and British Columbia. 


Mr. Recirer: Are negotiations under way? 


Mr. GreEN: British Columbia is represented on the Canadian negotiating 
team and, as I have indicated, already we have had various See with 
British Columbia representatives. 


Mr. Recier: In other words negotiations are under way between the British 


Columbia government and the Canadian government. 
Mr. GREEN: Yes. 


Mr. Pearson: Arising out of what the minister has just said, surely there 
is no possibility of an agreement being worked out on this matter with the 


United States which would not require approval of the Congress and of the - 


Senate. The minister talked about two types of agreements. 
Mr. Green: I had in mind the question of whether it would be a treaty 


or an agreement. I think there is a difference in the United States in the type 


of approval they have to get and in the majority they have to get. In either 
case there would have to be ratification. 


Mr. Pearson: In the Congress. 


Mr. Recier: Have the discussions going on between the Canadian govern- 
ment and the British Columbia government included any understanding as to 
distribution of hydro electric power which may be evercred on this river. 


Mr. GREEN: No; not in detail. 


Mr. Recirr: The minister says not in detail. Do I take it there have been 
discussions? 


Mr. GREEN: There will be power coming back into Canada by way of 
downstream benefits but there have been no detailed arrangements made as yet 


as to how it will be distributed. 
The CHarRMAN: Are there any other questions on this? 
Mr. Herripce: In that connection, the detail as to the distribution of that 


power, if an agreement is reached, is primarily the responsibility of the 


provincial government. 


Mr. GREEN: Yes. 
By the way, Mr. Chairman, I now have a list of the Canadian delegates 
to the conference on the law of the sea. They are the Hon. Mr. Drew, who is 


leader of the delegation; Mr. Marcel Cadieux, Assistant Under Secretary of 


State for External Affairs who is the vice-chairman of the delegation; Mr. 
Wershof, our Canadian permanent representative to the European office of the 
United Nations at Geneva; Mr. Ozere, of the Department of Fisheries; Dean 
Curtis of the University of British Columbia who made a report to the previous 


government on this whole question of territorial waters. In addition the 
advisors are: Mr. E. B. Rogers, the Canadian ambassador to Turkey; Mr. | 
J. E. G. Hardy of Canada House London; Mr. J. Thibault of the Canadian 


embassy in Belgrade; Mr. Gotlieb from the permanent mission at Geneva; 
Mr. P. Dumas from the same mission; Lieutenant Commander E. Jones from 
the Royal Canadian Navy and Mr. E. B. Wang from the Canadian embassy 


in Oslo. The secretary of the delegation is Mr. W. Cunningham from the 
Privy Council office in Ottawa. 
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‘Mr. ‘Martin (Essex East): No. Are they not being co-opted—used. 

r. GREEN: They have been very closely associated with the work of 
ng for the conference. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Maybe they are working in the Arctic. 

Mr. GREEN: They have been very helpful, but they do not happen to be 
is actual delegation. Mr. Norman Robertson points out that the Deputy 
ter of Northern Affairs and National Resources is on the negotiating 
in respect of the Columbia river and could not very well be in Geneva 
he same time. 

_ Mr. Recrer: On this matter of the Columbia river, I read in the press last 
week that the premier of British Columbia has indicated he is waiting for the 
oposal to be made to his government by the Canadian government with 
; gard to possible joint development of the Columbia river. Has the Canadian 


e announcement the minister made some months ago? 

- Mr. GREEN: Yes. We made a proposal at the meeting of the policy 
is co ittee which was held here earlier last month. That proposal was dis- 
cu sed further at the meeting at Victoria on Saturday. The premier of British 
olumbia made his statement the day we reached Victoria. On this point, 
ver, he was a little off the beam. 

Mr. Recier: In other words there has been a formal proposition by the 
dian government to the government of British Columbia. 
Mr. GREEN: Yes. This was covered in the official statement issued last 
day evening at the end of the meeting. It is set out in that statement 
ve renewed discussions of financial proposals which had been initiated 


ie Canadian government’s proposals? 
Green: No; not at the moment. 
ne CHAIRMAN: Regarding the request of Mr. Herridge in respect of the 
ility of General McNaughton, I will endeavour to arrange this with the 
r and see what will be the most convenient time for General McNaughton 
ar. 

Mr. Herripce: Thank you. 
The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, if there are no further questions we will 
ceed to the disarmament question. : 


r. Pearson: No; I think there would be a good many questions on it. I 
ust wondering how long you proposed to meet this morning, as some of 
>a meeting at 12 o’clock. : 

CHarrman: I gave an undertaking to the minister that we would con- 
- two hours this morning, from 10 until 12. If it is the wish of the 
e, we will continue. 

e hon, Mempsers: No, no, no! 


ernment made a proposal to the British Columbia government other than. 


Everyone seems to be pretty well satisfied with the minister’s statement. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We will continue until about 12 o’clock. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): In view of the importance of this subject perhaps 


we could leave that until the next meeting, and go on with the next subject. 


The CHAIRMAN: NATO? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, I make that Nee seatiae because there will 
be a great deal of discussion on this one subject. 

Mr. HerrincE: There is Laos. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Or Laos; the next one. 

Mr. REGIER: The summit meeting was missed. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would like to ask the minister a couple of 
questions on Laos. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: We will continue until the questions in regard to Laos 


are exhausted, and when we have completed the questions on that subject 
the meeting will adjourn. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): You said that the international commission in 
Laos had been adjourned sine die since July, 1958. The fact is that both India 
and Poland wanted the committee to be reconvened and we objected on the 
grounds we did not want to take issue with the royal government; is that the 


only reason that we did not agree to the reconvening of the international — 


commission? 
Mr, GREEN: It was adjourned sine die with the approval of India and 


Canada. Poland was not in favour of it being adjourned. Then last year India 


suggested it should be reconvened and, at that time, Canada took the position 
that we did not think it should. be reconvened against the wishes of the 


Laotian government. The Laotian government took a strong stand against hav- fe 


ing the commission back. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is as I understood the position. What I 
wish to ask the minister is whether he does not think that, if we had acceded 
to the request of the Indian chairman and the Polish delegate, the com- 
mittee might have done pretty much the job that was later done by the United 
Nations committee? 


Mr. GREEN: No, we were not of that opinion. We thought it would be a fe 


great mistake to have the commission go back against the wishes of the gov- 
ernment, and that that would not help at all. And, as things turned out, our 
objective was met by the action of the United Nations in sending someone 
out. We took a very active part in bringing about the adoption of that— 
getting the United Nations presence into Laos. If there had not been anyone 
sent there by the United Nations it is very difficult to state what would have 
happened. There well might have been serious trouble. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well now, is it the thought that the interna- 


tional commission will meet again in Laos? 


Mr. GREEN: Oh, I do not know that. There is no suggestion at the moment 
that they should. 


Mr, Martin (Essex East): The one in Cambodia is still in existence, © 


although it does not meet. Is that right?- 


Mr. GREEN: I do not know how often it meets but it is still existent and 


functioning. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is nothing for it to do in Cambodia, is 


there? 


i g given to possible further reductions. The present acting com- 


ler also serves as Canadian representative to the committee for 
lopment of the Mekong river. 


oie. Martin (Essex East): Some day we will have to determine the 
| urs in these two countries in regard to these commissions; they are in 
ce longer than I think was originally intended. I take: it there is no 
d. ation of any ending of the work of the commission in Vietnam. 


India’ has not asked for the reactivating of the commission in Laos for 


: Mr. RecIER: At the time of the difficulty in Laos is the minister able to 
Ol unt for an occurrence or a number of occurrences in which Canadian 
rspapers, on the whole, printed a great number of reports of active military 
port in the way of manpower by the North Vietnam regime, and stating 
[| men were being poured into Laos from the communist dominated territory 
“ad he. north. Yet the United Nations found that this was not in accordance 

the facts. At almost the same time we had newspaper headlines also 
ling us of the very serious clashes on the Indochinese border. I was present 
hen| Mr. Menon expressed his surprise at the false propaganda that was being 
a ned in western newspapers. Is the minister able to explain how our 
apers could put out these alarmist reports, which later on turned out 
; grossly exaggerated and, therefore, created a good deal of needless ex- 
ent in the world? 


Mr. GREEN: Do you want me to explain how the press gallery does these 
ates 


ae If you remember my statement about Laos, I said this: 
; _The evort of the ace. council subcommalviec, which was made 


a “the help of political cadres”. 


0, the newspapers were not so far off in that case. 
bo oa ee As a former member of the press gallery, may I say that, 


fe ntlemen, it is now 12 o’clock and, before we adjourn, is it the wish of — 


mittee to meet tomorrow at 9.30 for an hour or so? 

. Stinson: I have a final question on Laos, a subject to which we may 
eturn tomorrow. I am wondering whether or not the government has 
aS as to how the political stability in that country might be improved 
sd by economic assistance from the west. I think many Canadians 
tly disturbed by the apparently well- founded reports about the 
conomic and military equipment, especially from the United States 


‘anadian delegation has been reduced in size and Lstsider anon 


iA Mr. GREEN: No, there is no intention of adjourning that work. By the. 


G t several millions of dollars, which have gone into 
oa oa In view of the apparent failure of ‘that |. 
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kind of system to achieve political stability in this strategic area, I am wonder- d 


J 


> 


ing whether or not this government has any specific ideas as to how we can _ 
bring about a situation where the kind of disruption which recently occurred — 


will not be repeated. aN 
Mr. GREEN: We can only deal with these problems in the light of the way 


in which they come up in the different parts of the world. In Laos the situation | 


has been greatly improved, I think, not only by having the United Nations 
present, but also by the fact that the secretary-general of the United Nations, 
Mr. Hammarskjold, went out there last fall and made a personal investigation 
of the situation, also, if you remember, I mentioned in my remarks that we 
think there is a proposal coming up for co-ordinated action by the United 


Nations and the specialized agencies to help Laos in the development of the | 


basic sections of its economy. There has been nothing announced about that, 
but we understand an attempt is being made to make up a plan of that kind. 


I also pointed out that there has been a new cabinet formed there. It was — 


formed in January. Also, there is supposed to be a general election on April 
24. I realize that there are many difficulties in connection with this situation, 
just as there are in other countries in the Far East, and it may be that some 
aid is not applied as it should be. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): As far as misuse of funds is concerned, there is 


no capital assistance from Canada. We started just recently, I think, to provide 
some kind of bursary assistance there: I do not think we give capital assistance. 


The main complaint was against the Americans. 


Mr. GREEN: We are giving no capital assistance. They will benefit from the : 
Mekong. We are giving them no direct capital.assistance. In the case of Laos, — 


this has been given, I believe, by France and the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN: I wish to thank the members of the committee for the ~ 


good order they have kept. This meeting stands adjourned until 9.30 tomorrow | 


morning, of which you will receive due notice. 
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CANADA’S ECONOMIC AID PROGRAMS 


Introduction and Summary 


In the fifteen years since the end of World War II, Canada’s financial 
istance abroad has totalled $4,549.78 million. Details of the various contribu- 
ions which make up this total are given in Part II, Table A. Of this sum, $420 
aillion has been contributed to Canadian bilateral and multilateral aid pro- 
grams and certain special assistance schemes. In the Estimates for 1960-61 
ae rovision is made for further expenditures amounting to $63 million for economic 
ep uence, 


lateral Economic Aid Programs 


At the present time most of Canada’s economic aid is provided through 
i ateral programs the largest of which is the Colombo Plan. At the Common- 
yealth Trade and Economic Conference held in Montreal in September 1958, 
he Canadian Government announced its intention to provide, subject to Parlia- 
entary approval, $50 million for the Colombo Plan in each of the ensuing 
ee years. Accordingly the Colombo Plan appropriation for 1959/60 was 
creased to $50 million from $35 million. In 1960/61 the Government proposes 
Pto‘asik. Parliament for a further $50 million which would bring the total con- 
ributed to the Colombo Plan since 1950 to $332 million. 

During 1959 a major part of the $50 million appropriated for the current 
al year was allocated to new projects, to projects which are already underway 
d to the technical assistance program. Discussions with various countries 
the use of the balance of the funds are well advanced and agreement on 
hese programs should be reached in the near future. Further details are given 
in Part I. 

ir At the annual Colombo Plan Conference held in Indonesia in November 
9 Canada and the other member countries agreed to extend the Colombo 
n for 5 years beyond 1961 and that in 1964 consideration should be given 
an extension for a further period. At the Conference Singapore was accepted 
a full member of the Colombo Plan in view of its new constitutional status. 
At the Montreal Conference Canada announced that it would initiate a 
a eral program for providing technical aid to less developed Commonwealth 
intries, mainly in Africa, for which $500,000 was provided in 1959/60. 

, At the time of the Montreal Conference the Prime Minister, the Honourable 
in G. Diefenbaker, announced the establishment of the West Indies Aid 
gram through which Canada intends to provide $10 million for capital aid 
: nd technical assistance over a period of 5 years. 

At the Montreal Conference Canada played a leading role in atablisnine 
commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan. The objective of this scheme 
oO exchange 1000 scholarships and fellowships, of which Canada would offer 
at an estimated annual cost of $1 million. During 1959 representatives 
all Commonwealth countries met at Oxford to formulate arrangements 
he implementation of this Plan. At the Oxford Conference Canada under- 
Iso to the place more emphasis on education within the framework of its 
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Multilateral Aid Programs 


Canada participates in three multilateral economic aid programs to which 
it has contributed $18.8 million since their inception; the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance; the United Nations Special Fund 
and the International Atomic Energy Agency (Operational Budget). In 1959/60 
Canada’s contributions to these programs were $2 million, $2 million and 
$50,000 respectively. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
International Monetary Fund 
International Finance Corporation 


In 1959 Canada increased its subscription to the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development from $325 million to $750 million and to the 
International Monetary Fund from $300 million to $550 million. Canada also 
continued as a member of the International Finance Corporation, to which 
Canada paid its subscription of $3.6 million in 1956 when it was established. 


Special Aid Programs 


Canada contributes on a voluntary basis to the budgets of a number of 
United Nations aid programs designed to deal with problems such as the care 
and settlement of refugees. In addition Canada has also made contributions 
to meet special phases of these programs and to other organizations which deal 
with emergencies such as famine and floods. The total contribution to these 
special programs amounts to $120 million, exclusive of post-war relief and 
reconstruction grants. 


The Estimates for 1960/61 


In the estimates of the Department of External Affairs for 1960-61 a total 
of $63,060,000 has been included to finance Canada’s contributions to these 
various bilateral and multilateral international economic and special aid pro- 
grams. In the field of bilateral aid Canada will again provide $50 million for 
the Colombo Plan, $4,510,000 for the Canada-West Indies Assistance Program, 
$500,000 for the program of technical assistance to Commonwealth countries 
and territories, and $500,000 to finance the first phase of the Commonwealth 
Scholarship Plan. Canada will contribute $3,850,000 as its share in the various 


multilateral aid programs in which it is participating and $3,700,000 will be. 


provided for special assistance. 


Part I of the following Report contains a more detailed description of all 


the various economic aid and relief programs to which Canada contributes, and 
Part II provides additional statistical information on them. 


PAR TAL 


The Colombo Plan 


Canadian aid to the Colombo Plan countries in South and South-East 
Asia has been provided, broadly speaking, in four forms: technical assistance, 
grants of foodstuffs, commodity aid and capital aid. . 

The countries of the Colombo Plan area continue to require an ever larger 


number of scientists, technicians, engineers and people with administrative — 


and managerial skills and aptitudes to assist them in the development of their 


natural resources, the modernization and mechanization of their agriculture, 


the expansion of their industry, transportation and commerce and the training 


| 
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ive governmental, business and professional community. To hel 

needs Canada’s Colombo Plan T i i : 
aa tolenand eee echnical Assistance Program con- 
In addition to the more direct achievements of the technical assistance 
rogram, it has continued to provide opportunities for contacts and exchanges 
ich have helped to make Canada better known in South and South-Bast 
a, to make these countries better known to Canada and to build the founda- 
ons of mutual understanding between Canadians and the peoples of that area. 
Canadian aid in the form of foodstuffs has also proved to be of direct 
efit to the countries of South and South-East Asia. First, in times of 
mergencies, such as droughts and floods, it has helped these countries to carry 
rward their development program without having to call upon and use 
sources which are urgently required for basic economic development. Second 
as helped to alleviate pressure on scarce foreign exchange resources, and 
‘d it has served to moderate the inflationary impact of the growth in domes- 
consumer demand that is being generated by increasing development 
xpenditures and rising incomes. 

Other commodities provided under the Colombo Plan, such as base metals, 
way ties and fertilizers, have in part served the same purposes as gifts of 
dstuffs. In addition, however, they have enabled these countries to main- 
. employment and to keep their newly established capital facilities in pro- 
tion. In the case of these commodities as well as of wheat, flour and other 
modities provided under the Colombo Plan, each of the countries con- 
erned establishes counterpart funds equivalent to the value of the Canadian 
rant, and these are used for economic development purposes agreed upon by 


two governments. “Table J in Part II provides a statement on counterpart 
ds.” 
The fourth form of Canadian aid under the Colombo Plan has been design- 
building and equipping of capital projects such as hydro-electric projects. 
hese projects represent an immediate and significant addition to the basic 
ital facilities now available in these countries, facilities which will them- 
es serve to stimulate further economic development and provide a basis on 
ch domestic and foreign private investment may be attracted. 
From another equally important point of view, they stand as an enduring 
iment of Canadian friendship and goodwill and, more generally, of the 
rn of the more developed countries of the free world to assist in the 
vement of rising standards of living in the underdeveloped regions. 
atistical statement on all of the country programs, described in the 
owing sections, will be found in Part II, Tables B to F. 


o. 


Country Programs 


\s part of its Colombo Plan program for 1958-59 Canada allocated $22 
on to India early in 1959 for the following purposes: $1 million to continue 
york on the Canada-India reactor; $10.5 million for industrial metals to 
naintain adequate levels of industrial activity; $2.5 million for railway ties 
ist in the expansion and improvement of railway facilities; $2.5 million 
ertilizers to help India increase food production; and $120,000 for three 
alt beam therapy units for use in three hospitals and $5 million for wheat 
‘with the other commodities listed above, will create counterpart funds 
jivalent to the value of the grants. The balance of $380,000 was unallocated 

ing the selection of feasible projects. 
anuary of this year the Secretary of 
ouse of Commons a $25 million program 


State for External Affairs announced — 
for India to be financed out 
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of the 1959-60 Colombo Plan fund and that this sum had been allocated as fol- 
lows: $11.5 millions for metals, $7 million for wheat, $2.55 million for fertilizers, 
$120,000 for asbestos, $2 million for diesel engines for use in Indian ports, $700,- 
000 for the Canada-India Reactor, $130,000 for three more cobalt beam therapy 
units, $250,000 for telecommunications equipment to help India complete and 
bring its meteorological services into a world-wide weather reporting network, 
and $750,000 has been set aside to carry out economic engineering studies 
on new projects which India has requested Canada to consider for future Cana- 
dian Colombo Plan capital development programs and to finance the initial costs 
should any of these projects prove acceptable to the two governments. 

The Minister also announced that $380,000 which had not been allocated 
in the 1958-59 program, would be used to provide $250,000 worth of copper, 


and $120,000 for equipment for improving the milk distribution system in 


Calcutta. 

With regard to projects which are already underway, the Kundah hydro- 
electric power project for which Canada has made available $25 million, is 
nearing completion, and will generate the first power early in 1960. The work 


on the Canada-India Reactor, to which Canada has now contributed $8.5 | 


million, made good progress and is expected to be completed in 1960. 


Pakistan 


In the first part of 1959 Canada, as part of its 1958-59 capital aid program 


allocated $13 million to Pakistan to be used for the following purposes: $4 million 
for the provision of wheat, $2,801,000 for metals, $650,000 for woodpulp to be 


7 


used in the trial stages of a newsprint mill which was constructed and is being _ 


operated, as a commercial enterprise under the supervision of a Canadian firm, 
$320,000 for three Beaver Aircraft and spraying equipment to help Pakistan in 
its pest control program; $1.1 million to extend to Karnafuli, the transmission 
line which Canada is building between Dacca, the capital of East Pakistan, and 
Chittagong, the major port city; $500,000 to overhaul construction equipment 
which Canada will turn over to Pakistan when it is no longer required at the 


Warsak dam; and $3,629,000 was reserved for new projects on which Canadian \ 


engineers are now carrying out economic and engineering studies. 
With regard to the 1959-60 Canadian Colombo Plan capital develop- 


ment program in Pakistan, discussions of various projects are continuing; — 


an announcement about this program will be made by the Government as 


soon as these discussions have been completed and the projects approved ~ 


by Canada and Pakistan. 

Work on the projects in which Canada is already participating, are near- 
ing completion. The Warsak hydro-electric power project to which Canada 
allocated $36.6 million, has reached the stage where the first units will be 
ready to start generating power in early 1960. The Shadiwal hydro-electric 


power station for which Canada has made available $3.5 million, is expected 


to begin operating late in 1960. The erection of the transmission line from 


Dacca to Chittagong is being carried forward satisfactorily and the thermal 4 


power station at Goalpara is nearing completion. 


Ceylon 


Early in 1959 Canada allocated $2 million to Ceylon for the regular — 
1958-59 capital aid program and a further special grant of $400,000 was made © 
for the provision of Canadian flour. Of the $2 million, $1.29 million is the — 
first instalment on the construction of a power transmission line from Gal © 
Oya to Laxapana. Canada has already provided $1.4 million to earlier phases — 
of the Gal Oya power and irrigation scheme of which this new project is a part. | 
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sum of $710,000, the balance of the $2 million grant, was allocated to 
continuation of the aerial survey to which Canada has already con- 
buted nearly $2.5 million over the past several years. This project which 
tarted as a photographic survey, has since been extended to include a 
& geophysical survey. In conjunction with the Canadian phase of the work, 
eylon is financing a land and water resources survey. 

_ With regard to the 1959-60 program, discussions on the allocation of 
: the funds are well advanced, and this program will be announced as soon 
as final agreement is reached by the two Governments. 


‘The sum of $2.3 million has been allocated to Malaya so far. Negotia- 
ons are in process with the Malayan Government and various projects are 
der consideration including the development of fisheries, agriculture and 
hnical education. 

<< } = ot 

- Indonesia é 

- f _ Three Otter Aircraft were provided, at a cost of $400,000 to assist in 
development of inter-island communications. A grant of $500,000 worth 
of flour was also made to Indonesia. 


Wheat to the value of $60,000 was despatched in 1959. 


fekong Aerial Survey 
- During 1959 Canada agreed to undertake an aerial survey of the Lower 
cong River and some of its tributaries. The Mekong is one of the major 
Ss in South-East Asia and its lower basin lies partly in the four countries 
Sambodia, Thailand, Laos and Vietnam. The United Nations Economic 
Con mission for Asia and the Far East originated the idea of a co-ordinated 
am of development of the resources of the Lower Mekong, so that the 
efits of hydro-electric power, irrigation and navigation could be made 
able to all four riparian states. One of the essential steps to be taken 
ore any development of the river can proceed is an aerial survey and 
pping and Canada undertook this work as a Colombo Plan Project. This 
e fifth aerial survey Canada has carried out in Asia under the Colombo 
“The others were in Pakistan, India, Ceylon and Malaya. 
‘he Canadian survey will cost $1.3 million. The four local governments 
e contributing $100,000 to cover certain local costs for the survey eae 
The aerial photography began in October 1959 and the complation 


maps will be completed by the end of 1961. 
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Medical Book Program 


In 1958 Canada set up a medical book program as a result of recom- 
mendations made by the Canadian Medical Mission to Colombo Plan countries 
led by Dr. Wilder Penfield in 1956. A sum of $196,000 was allocated for the 
supply of $2,500 in medical books to each recognized medical school in the 
Colombo Plan countries. To date requests have been received from 65 medi- 
cal schools in participating countries. 


Technical Assistance 


More experts went abroad and more trainees came to Canada under the 
Colombo Plan in 1959-60 than in any previous year. Expenditure during 
the first nine months of 1950-60 rose to $1.35 million from $1.12 million for 
the same period in 1958-59. (The total expenditure on trainees and experts 
for the whole of 1958-59 was $1.37 million). 

This increase in expenditure, however, does not reflect the full extent 
of the expansion in the technical assistance program. A change in inter- 
continental air fare structure has enabled substantial reductions to be made 
in travel costs. There has been a tendency this year toward shorter assign- 


ments for experts, with more assignments being of a survey nature and of 


from six weeks’ to three months’ duration:-in the past the majority were 
for at least one year. These factors have enabled more technical assistance 
to be provided without a corresponding rise in expenditure. 

Twenty-seven experts’ contracts were negotiated in 1959, and by the 
end of the calendar year seventeen Canadian experts had begun assignments 
in eight countries. Apart from Pakistan, which requests substantially more 
experts, the number of requests from the Colombo Plan area for the services 
of experts remained fairly constant. 

There was a noticeable increase in the number of trainees coming to 


Canada; 228 compared to 182 in 1958. This increase was in response to more ~ 


numerous requests from India, Malaya, Pakistan, the Philippines, Sarawak 
and Thailand, while the remaining countries sent about the same numbers as 


in 1958. This year the first Colombo Plan trainees came to Canada from 4 


Brunei, Japan and Nepal. 


SE Se ee ee eee 


Of the trainees who arrived during 1959, 56% entered academic courses. — 


As in the past, the majority of practical programs were undertaken by Indians 
and Pakistanis. Except for the Philippines, whose requests were evenly dis- 
tributed between academic and practical training, requests from the remain- 


ing countries were largely for academic courses. Fifty-eight of the 151 uni-— 


versity programs arranged were for undergraduate training. Requests for 
undergraduate training came mainly from areas lacking university facilities, 
such as Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, Malaya and Vietnam, which accounted 
for approximately 80 per cent of all requests for undergraduate training, 
mainly in engineering and the sciences. The programs of other trainees, 
both academic and practical, were undertaken in a wide range of fields with 
emphasis on those directly related to economic development such as agri- 


culture, engineering, co-operatives, education, health, industrial development, 


forestry, geology and the physical sciences. 


In addition to the programs arranged for individuals a number of © 


programs were arranged for groups of trainees: These groups comprised 
~ Colombo Plan trainees as well as those from The West Indies and the countries 
and territories coming under the Commonwealth Technical Program. 

A special twelve month course in Community and Town Planning was 


arranged in co-operation with the University of British Columbia. Nine a 
students are now registered in this course, two from Indonesia, two from 


Malaya, two from the Philippines, and three from The West Indies. 
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i Panos nent programme was arranged in co- pera with the 
t ent of Agriculture in preparation for the International Seed Year 
which | will be sponsored by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
ted Nations in 1961 to increase the availability of good seed within each 
untry. Officials from the governments of Colombo Plan countries were given 
the opportunity to spend four months observing the methods used by Canadian 
irmers to improve seed, the work of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association 
nd the Seed Trade Association. They also studied the work of agricultural 
eges and government departments in producing good seed and in exercis- 
control over its sale and distribution. Ten trainees took part, one each 
a m Burma, Indonesia, Japan, Nepal, Philippines and Thailand and four from 
Pa istan. This was the first course of any kind given by Canada under the 
Co ombo Plan, which was attended by trainees from Japan and Nepal. 
The third group program was in Public Administration, arranged by 
leton University, Ottawa. The program will last for approximately twelve 
‘ths and will include academic training at the University as well as train- 
in Federal, provincial and municipal government offices. The program 
cludes 27 students from Brunei, Burma, Indonesia, Laos, Malaya, North 
rmeo, the Philippines, Sarawak End Thailand, and three from Ghana and 
ree from the West Indies. 
3 ‘Training in co-operatives has formed an important part of technical 
as stance since the beginning of the Colombo Plan. To increase the effective- 


oA were invited to visit co-operative organizations across Canada 
a program arranged with the Department of Agriculture and the Co- 
‘ative Union of Canada. Officials from Burma, Malaya, Pakistan, Ghana 
: he West Indies Boe pated in Be peer ts 


Canada—West Indies Aid Program 


Snada: has undertaken a $10 million program of economic and Pebhneal 
ance. to The West Indies over a period of five years from 1958 to 1963. 
first major project in this program is the provision of two passenger— 
cargo ships for inter-island traffic in The West Indies. 

ontracts were let to Canadian shipyards in 1959 for the construction 
se two ships which will cost approximately $6 million. They will have a 
capacity of 80,000 cubic feet and accommodation for 50 cabin passengers 
00 deck passengers. 

rders were placed in 1959 for $22,000. worth of tools and equipment for 
hnical school at St. Kitts, to which two Canadian vocational training 
ors have been assigned. 

the first nine months of the fiscal year 1959-60, $88,640 was spent on 
al assistance to The West Indies, compared to $74,936 for the whole 
1 year 1958-59. 


Of the 23 West Indians who come to Cana 
nee courses, mostly at the postgraduate level. The greatest number 


90k studies in education and public administration. The other fields 
h training was provided in Canada included agriculture, co-operatives: 


da for training in 1959, 17 took 
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Eight Canadian experts were sent to The West Indies in 1959, most of 
them for short periods from eight weeks to three or four months. They in- 
cluded a film advisor and two experts on radio broadcasting. Two consultants 
were sent to advise on the establishment of a federal postal service. A team of 
Canadian specialists including a harbour engineer and a_ transportation 
economist made a survey of port and harbour requirements in The West 
Indies. Their report is being studied with a view to possible future Canadian 
capital assistance in this field. A harbour management advisor was also sent 
to Kingston, Jamaica to act as Port Manager and advise on the development 
of Kingston Harbour. 

A statistical statement on this program is contained in Part II, Tables 
G. and I. 


Commonwealth Technical Assistance Scheme 


On January 30, 1958, the Secretary of State for External affairs made 
a statement in the House announcing the Government’s decision to finance 
an interim technical assistance programme for The West Indies and Ghana. 
$15,000 was provided in 1957-58 for this purpose. $135,000 was included in 
the First Supplementary Estimates for 1958-59, which became available to 
Ghana for the most part because a separate vote for The West Indies was 
provided in the same First Supplementary Estimates. 


It was recognized that in addition to those parts of the Commonwealth 
which received aid under the Colombo Plan or other Canadian aid programmes 


cael 


(Ghana and The West Indies) other countries and territories in the Common- — 


wealth were in urgent need of assistance to accelerate their economic progress. 
The government decided that one of the most effective steps Canada could 


take would be to extend the Canadian technical assistance to these countries © 


and territories. At the Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference in 
Montreal in September 1958, Canada announced a decision to provide $500,000 
in 1959-60 to be used for technical assistance in the Commonwealth, with 
particular emphasis on the African territories. The program for Ghana was 
absorbed in this general Commonwealth Technical Assistance Programme. 


During the first months of operation of the Commonwealth Technical 


Assistance Program, channels of communication have been established directly 


with those dependent territories of the Commonwealth in which Canada is 
represented, and through the Colonial Office in London with the others. These 
territories have been informed of the facilities available in Canada for training 
of their nationals and of the fields in which Canadian experts can be provided 
to them. The groundwork for the operation of an effective program has been 
laid and actual requests for specific projects are now being received in some 
numbers. The Canadian program in Ghana is well under way having had a 
year’s head start. During 1959 eighteen Ghanaians received training in 


Canada and seven Canadian experts were sent to Ghana. Nigeria and Hong 


Kong sent one trainee each to Canada. The field of greatest interest was public 
administration. Other subjects in which training facilities were requested 
were co-operatives, public information services, engineering, geology, mining 
and health. Of the Canadian experts sent to Ghana, three were in the field 
of public information, specifically television and film production. Also included 
were an advisor on tourism, a corporation law advisor and an expert in public 
administration. A plant physiologist, whe had completed an assignment in 
Malaya in 1959, arrived in Ghana in the autumn to undertake research in 
the swollen shoot disease of the cocoa plant, the produce of which constitutes 
about 70 per cent of Ghana’s gross national product. 


A statistical statement on this programme is contained in Part II, Tables 
H. and I. 
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7 Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan 


; The Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference which was held in 
vc ntreal, in September 1958, decided in principle to establish a Commonwealth 
scholarship and Fellowship Plan. At the Conference the Commonwealth 
ountries recognized as an objective of Commonwealth countries “that their 
seople should be able to share as widely as possible in the advantages of 
cation of all kinds and at all levels”. They also recognized that “develop- 
ant brings with it . .. . an ever increasing need for people equipped 
‘th general training to serve in all the elaborate and varied processes of 
mplex societies”. The Plan is intended to further these objectives. 


n Lhe Conference expected that within a few years after its inception the 
ogramme would cover some 1,000 Commonwealth scholars and fellows of 
ich 250 would be in Canada in any one year. The cost to Canada will be 
million annually offered by Canada. It is clear from the intentions made 
wn by Commonwealth countries at the Commonwealth Education Con- 
rence which met in Oxford last summer that this target will be reached if 
not exceeded. 

_ The average duration of the awards is expected to be two years, so that 
any one year the number of awards offered will be half the total number 
awards held in Canada at any one time. Accordingly, the estimates for 
)-61 the first year in which the Plan will operate, provide $500,000 to 
ace the Schorlarship Plan. In accordance with the Report of the Oxford 
nference the awards will be made to “men and women from all Common- 
-alth countries—people who are of high intellectual promise and who may 
) be expected to make a significant contribution to life in their own 
tries on their return from study overseas”’. 


The selection of scholars for awards in Canada will be made by a Canadian 
larship Committee which was recently appointed by the Government, 
d which is composed of distinguished members of the academic community 
ether with representatives from interested Departments of government. 
- Committee will also be responsible for nominating Canadians for awards 
| by other countries. The Committee is ably supported in the administra- 
mn f the Scholarship and Fellowship Plan by the Canadian Universities 


United Nations Special Fund 


oe United Nations Special Fund was established by a resolution of the 
ral Assembly at its 13th Session and began operations in 1959. It is 
gned to help under-developed countries in undertaking surveys of their 
al resources, establishing facilities for technical training, education and 
> administration. The Fund concentrates on relatively large projects 
would be beyond the resources of the Expanded Programme of Technical 
ance and which are likely to create the conditions in which new capital 
‘ment of high development value will be accelerated. The Funds for this 
amme are provided from voluntary contributions of member peupie. 

‘anada participated in the Preparatory Committee which established 


rms of reference of the Fund, and has been elected to the Governing 


i : = 8, 1 G. 
on eae . term. The Fund is administered by Mr. Pau 
eee) oe tntee-year, ter he Fund has shown excellent 


n of the United States. In its short life, t 
- of being a successful and well-administered programme. 
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Contribution to the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 


The Office of the UNHCR was established by the General Assembly in 
1950. Its main functions are international legal protection, promotion of 
permanent solutions to the problems of refugees and administration of emer- 
gency aid. Up to the end of 1958, Canada had contributed $800,000 to the 
UNHCR including $200,000 in each of the years 1957 and 1958. 

The primary concern of the UNHCR’s programme at the moment is the 
final clearance of the refugee camps under his mandate which have existed 
since the Second World War in Austria, Germany, Italy and Greece. The 
camp population at the end of 1958 was estimated at 31,000. A special effort — 
to close these camps by late 1960 or early 1961 was initiated by the General ~ 
Assembly in 1957 when it authorized the High Commissioner to seek additional 
funds to accelerate the camp clearance programme. Canada responded to 
his appeal with a contribution of $290,000 in 1959, an increase of $90,000 over 
the amount given in 1958. . 

Canada has also pledged a contribution of $290,000 to the High Com- ~ 
missioner’s program for 1960. In addition it is making a special contribution 
to the World Refugee Year by financing the transportation, hospitalization — 
and treatment in Canada of 100 Tubercular refugees and their families. The — 
estimated cost of this programme to the Federal Government is $600,000 during — 
the first twelve months of its operation. Other countries, including the USA, 4 
UK, Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerland, are also making contributions to 
the World Refugee Year either by increasing their cash contributions to the 
High Commissioner’s program or by admitting and caring for so-called “hard- 
core” refugees. Partly because of the variety of ways in which assistance 
is being provided and partly because complete and up-to-date information — 
1s not available, it is not possible to provide an accurate summary of these ; 
contributions. : 


United Nations Children’s Fund 4 


: 
The United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), generally held to be one : 
of the most useful and successful of United Nations Agencies, concentrates 
on assisting governments, chiefly of the underdeveloped countries, to develop — 
permanent health and welfare services for children and to combat diseases like 
malaria, trachoma and yaws, to which children are particularly susceptible. — 
UNICEF depends entirely on voluntary government and private contributions. 4 
Governments seeking aid from the Fund must at least match UNICEF’s con- 
tribution to the programmes which they ask UNICEF to help. This encourages — 
governments to frame requests carefully and, .in effect, doubles the amounts 
made available through UNICEF for child welfare programmes. UNICEF — 
allocated approximately $28 million dollars to such programmes in 1959, : 
almost half for disease control. 

The United States contributes more than half of UNICEF’s funds. Canada — 
has been a consistent supporter of UNICEF. Our contribution since 1956 has — 
been $650,000 annually. The following table shows the contributions of the 
twelve largest contributors to UNICEF in 1959: 


CONTRIBUTIONS 1959 (U.S. DOLLARS) 


Pan 


AS ETI VOCS UALS hc se. o aeceeie) aa RS SEES 0 Oe aan te Bees $ 11,000,000 
Cava Ee aN Pe SERN 9 theese parame eth ee. tik Gant ae 998,541 | 
RS Chie i854 ob peed cok Ble Mire kare col au et a Ge aoe to eae 679,073 
WEANICOH Ase La tue See De Niet aree Bee Se RRS 669,809 
United: Ritedom: .\o-0 2 ain poe colar s deri ctnceenn as apa Se an 658,000 


Germany. (Tederal Repubhc):- isn wae nck caer ae ee 523,810 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 1959 (U.S. DOLLARS) 


Ome era Tie ne Oe 501,760 
Re ec yo ee: 500,000 
RE hee 8k hoe A Soa ee 500,000 


20 2: SRS SSS gee aan 482,781 
a So ae eee 269,618 


See es ean earns 269,100 


rag 


Contribution to the United N ations Relief and Works Agency 
: for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA) 


~ 


_ The United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
NRWA) provides relief and rehabilitation facilities for the refugees, now 
numbering over 960,000 who lost their homes and means of livelihood in 
Palestine during the hostilities which accompanied the establishment of Israel 
1948. The persistance of political difficulties between the Arabs and Israel 
been a fundamental obstacle to achieving a permanent solution. Until 
difficulties are resolved and a mutually satisfactory political settlement 
ed, the problem is likely to continue even though it may be eased to 
e extent by general economic development in the region. 

In 1958, the latest year for which audited accounts are available, the 
icy spent $31.8 million, $24.0 million for relief (subsistence, health, shelter, 
‘and $7.8 million for rehabilitation, principally general and vocational 
ation). The Agency is financed by voluntary contributors. Up to the end 
59 Canada had contributed $9.3 million. Canada’s contribution in each of 
rears 1958 and 1959 was $2.0 million, including $1.5 million in flour and 
000 in cash. 


ears 1959 and 1960 are as follows (in $ U.S.): 


ae 1959 1960 
ek Se gel rr $23,000,000 ? $23,000,000 1 
SOE an er 5,400,000 5,540,000 
> eS 2,075,0002 approx. 520,000(500,000 Can.) 
SALES CC re 245,828 145,242 
Os 238,095 238,095 
AE sig ti Peer « 95,200 190,412 


A 1 Subject to ‘condition that U.S. contribution must not exceed 70 per cent of total 
governmental contributions. 
ae Includes $2,000,000 in flour. 


ution to the Inter-Governmental Committee on European Migration — 
: Far Eastern Program 


. nce 1952 the Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration 
arried on a Far Eastern Program under which, by December 31, 1959, 
ut 14,000 refugees of European origin (most of whom are White Russian 
fugees from the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 or their children) have been 
out of China to overseas destinations, including some 1,500 during 1959. 
end of the year there were still an estimated 8,000 on the mainland of 
awaiting transportation. ICEM plans to move about 4,000 of these 
s during 1960. 
ada G awad $50,000 to this operation in each of the years 1954 and 
d then discontinued contributions temporarily because the Chinese 
ist regime refused for approximately two years to issue exit visas to — 
ss, In late 1957 the flow of refugees started again and in 1959 Canada 


i ae, St Pa ae ee ee OO ee eee ee 
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made a further contribution of $60,000 to be applied to the 1958 program. 
Subject to parliamentary approval a further contribution of $60,000, provided © 
for in the 1960-61 Estimates, will be made to the 1959 program. 

Contributions received for or pledged to the 1958 and 1959 pace ee 
some leading contributors are as follows: (in $ U.S.): 


1958 1959 
TSE AG cos bss ss SR $610,000 $498,893 
Below ose oie Sets 150,000 ae 
APSE a ok ww Sheree ies 145,600 — 
AT oS ee ek Oe Soe 105,750 129,085 
West Germany ........ 100,000 — 
Canada «accuses aw ace ee 63,000 (approx.) 63,000 (approx.) 
($60,000 Can.) ($60,000 Can.) 
DWILZEFIANG: deca ele ate 35,047 90,627 
HRANCE oi ris bieleis eee eae — 80,000 


Contribution to Malaria Eradication Special Account of the World Health 
Organization 


The World Health Organization has launched a campaign for the world- 
wide eradication of malaria and established a special fund to which govern- 
ments and private agencies have been invited to make voluntary contributions. 
The fund is used by WHO to provide technical advice to countries in planning 
their campaigns, to evaluate progress and results, to assist in the training of 
personnel, to carry out research on the use and effectiveness of insecticides and 
to provide other services required to initiate programs which cannot be 
made available by governments themselves. 


The Government has made provision in the 1960-61 estimates for a con- 
tribution to this program of $100,000. 
Contributions to the Malaria Account in 1959 and thus far pledged for . 
1960 are as follows for leading contributors (in $ U.S.): : 


1959 1960 

EL Sukie cutee ots ae $6,000,000 — 

LS Silt tee eo Be ete — $250,000 (4). 
CARadaess eae ets Staite -- 105,000 (approx.) 

($100,000 Can.) 

WOMAN ee res eee 83,333 — 

AUST ra liar wie feu e — 33,500 

SR CEVEL Selon s ane ae ore, Se 31,499 — 

New Zealand ........ 28,000 — 


(1) This contribution is in kind and is valued at 1,000,000 rubles. It has been converted 
at the official rate of 4 rubles = $1 (U-S.). 


United. Nations Technical Assistance Training Centre 
at University of British Columbia 


During 1958 the Director-General of the United Nations Technical Assist- - 
ance Administration arranged with the University of British Columbia to 
establish a United Nations Regional Training and Recruitment Centre at the 
University. The Government of Canada agreed to the establishment of this | 
Centre and subject to Parliamentary approval, agreed to make a _ special 
annnual grant of $10,000 to the United Nations as Canada’s contribution for — 
the fiscal years 1959-60, 1960-61 and 1961-62. 
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re is designed to carry out two major functions—to give con- 
é e and arrange training programs for trainees assigned to it by 
A. and to assist in the recruitment of experts for the United 
M ical Assistance Program. The U.N.T.A.A. is providing the Di- 
some administrative staff and is making an annual contribution 


n resources to finance the operations of the Centre. 


Centre has operated successfully in its first year of operation and 
to be a most useful body in relation to Canadian technical assistance 
‘Twenty-three trainees from twelve countries have so far received 
ining through the Centre. 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


: International Bank assists the development of productive facilities 

: ources in territories of members by extending loans where private 
not available on reasonable terms, by guaranteeing loans made by. 
investors through the usual investment channels and by providing 
_ assistance. The loans are made from the paid-up subscriptions of 
be states, from the surplus accumulated by the bank and from loans raised 
| the markets of member states. From its inception to December 31, 1959, the 


.d to U.S. $4,871 million, of which U.S. $3,591,195 had been disbursed to 
wers. Canada’s original subscription amounted to the equivalent of 
million of which U.S. $65 million (20 per cent) was the paid-up por- 
ad U.S. $260 million (80 per cent) consisted of a guarantee callable by the 
nly if its accumulated surplus is not sufficient to cover any defaults by 
ers on loans made or guaranteed by it. (The Bank has at no time been re- 
uire to call on the guarantees of member states.) In 1959 there was a general 
crease of 100 per cent in the subscriptions of member states and Canada was 
2 ¢ f the countries which requested a further special increase. For Canada the 
increase mounted to U.S. $325 million and the special increase to U.S. 
. Of the total increase of U.S. $425 million in the Canadian subscrip- 
$10 million is in the form of a paid-up subscription and the remainder 
orm of a guarantee. 


International Monetary Fund 


International Monetary Fund promotes international monetary co- 
by providing the institutional framework for consultation and 
ion, by ‘providing technical assistance, and by providing foreign 
or stand-by credits to tide member states over temporary balance 
nent difficulties. 

m the inception of the Fund to April 30, 1959, the Fund provided 
currency to member states totalling the equivalent of U.S. $3,280 
mn. On April 30, 1959, stand-by credits available to members amounted 
equivalent of U.S. $1,132 million. 

ada’s original quota in the Fund was U.S. $300 million part of which 
1 of a payment of U.S. $75 million and the remainder consisted of non- 
bearing notes which represent, in effect, a commitment to furnish 
dollar if and when requested by the Fund to meet the needs of 
rs for Canadian dollars. In 1959 there was a general increase of 
nt in the quotas of member states and Canada was one of the 
1 requested a further special increase. In Canada’s case the special 
ounted to $100 million, making a total increase in the Canadian 
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quota of U.S. $250 million. Of this U.S. $250 million, $187.5 million consisted _ 
of non-interest-bearing notes and $62.5 million was paid in U.S. dollars. Since 
the inception of the Fund Canada has therefore made U.S. dollar payments 
totalling U.S. $137.5 million. With regard to the non-interest-bearing notes, 
all but Canadian $15 million of these remain uncalled by the Fund. 


International Finance Corporation 


The International Finance Corporation, an affiliate of the International | 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, promotes the growth of productive — 
private enterprise, particularly in the less-developed countries. It does so by — 
investing its own funds in association with private capital where this is not — 
available in sufficient quantity and on reasonable terms; by acting as a clearing © 
house in bringing together investment opportunities and private capital, — 
whether foreign or domestic; and by helping to enlist managerial skill and — 
experience where these are not already available for a project. As of June 30, © 
1959, IFC had made investments in eleven countries totalling $19.8 million. 


The subscribed capital of IFC in U.S. $93.7, of which Canada’s share is” . 
U.S. $3.6 million. This was fully paid when IFC was established in 1956. . 


Special Grants of Wheat and Flour 


In early 1959, special grants of wheat and flour valued at $13.5 milion’ | 
were made to India, ($10.0 million) Paskistan, ($2.5 million) and Ceylon ($1. 0 
million). All the wheat and flour was sianee before the end of July 1959. 
Counterpart funds, to be used to finance the local costs of projects agreed 
upon by Canada and each of the three countries, were established in an aniouny 
equivalent to the dollar value of the wheat and flour shipped. 


These special grants of wheat and flour helped to meet the growing demand : 
for and consumption of foodstuffs in India, Pakistan and Ceylon and in so. 
doing, eased the pressure on prices. They also tended to ease the pressures 4 
on the foreign exchange resources of these countries and thus allowed them — 
to maintain their reserves at a higher level or to import more goods’ directly 3 
related to economic development. 


Distribution of Dry Skim Milk through 
International Relief Agencies 


During 1959, Canada contributed dry skim milk valued at $2.5 million, 
to UNICEF, and to national and international agencies for distribution in 
other parts of the world. 
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ing oinitice on External Affairs met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 
Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presiding. 


. yresent: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Batten, Cathers, Fairfield, “aie 
Okanagan-Revelstoke), Herridge, Lafreniére, Macquarrie, Mandziuk, | 
age McCleave, McGee, Montgomery, Nesbitt, Nugent, Pear- 


Bee: The Honourable Howard C. Green, Secretary of State 
y ffairs; pone Messrs. N. A. Robertson, Under. Tek s of State 


uing on Item 75 of the estimates of the Department of External : 
spartmental Administration, the Minister was further questioned ier 
nm which he had spoken to the Committee at its previous meeting 5 


co: ‘clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 ofelbales a.m. 
a March 10, 1960. 


“4 Eric. .H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. Oy 
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EVIDENCE 


Fripay, March 4, 1960. 
9:30 am. 


gp The CHMIEALAN: Gentlemen, I see we have the necessary quorum. We 
will continue with item 75—departmental administration. 

rst, the minister has some answers to some questions that were asked 
rday, and then we will continue with questions on his statement. 


af . Howarp C. GREEN (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. 

1 man, yesterday I promised to give a list of the members of the Canadian 
1onwealth scholarship and fellowship committee and also of the chair- 
of the gp cccized Sty, oe Bet up under that Bt al committee. 


dean of Benicuthire, emcee o Alberta; Dr. T. hs eee 
of Canadian universities foundation; Dr. D. L. Thomson, dean of 
adu e studies and research, McGill university and Dr. W. J. Waines, dean 
and science, university of Manitoba. Also, there is a representative 
Department of Trade and Commerce, a representative of the Depart- 
of External Affairs and representatives of the Canada Council and the 
Et ational ‘Research Council. The latter two will be associated with the com- 


Pith chaivmian of the pe aiaed advisory committees are: Dean H. S. 
strong, McMaster university, who is chairman of the committee on human- 
‘and related fields; the Very Reverend H. F. Legare, Ottawa university, 
an of the socal sciences and related fields; Dr. J. H. L. Johnstone, 
e university, chairman of the committee on physical sciences and 
elds and Dr. D. S. Rawson, university of Saskatchewan, chairman of 
io ee sciences and related fields. 


aves (Essex East): Does the minister intend to make a statement 
is wish that we proceed with general discussion and ask questions? 


escire’ ‘¢ Essex East): The minister said in the house yesterday that 
—and I think he said by the end of next week—that there would 
ment on the western positions. prior to the meeting on March 15 of 
10-power commission and that he was going to attend the meeting in 
shington himself. Was that in connection with disarmament? 


a ae 51 
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Mr. GREEN: That is different. That meeting is to be held about the middle 
of April and it will be a meeting of the five foreign ministers of the western 
nations who are represented on the 10-member disarmament committee. It 
will have to do with the question of disarmament in relation to the east-west 
summit meeting and not in connection with the meeting of the 10-nation 
committee. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): As the minister will recall, on February 11 
the Prime Minister enunciated what he called his program for disarmament. 
The first point, as stated at page 991 in Hansard, was that: 


Canada’s policy should be directed to the achievement of maximum 
disarmament and the reduction of armed forces which can be verified ~ 
and controlled without endangering the security of the nation against — 
aggression. 


In view of the enunciation of that particular one—and there were five 
altogether—would the minister comment on that particular proposition? 

Mr. GREEN: Well, that is a general principle. I think all the items listed — 
by the Prime Minister were in the nature of general principles, and set out — 
the basic thinking of the Canadian government. I do not think there is any- 
thing further I can add to this. Y 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Will they be embodied in the position which: 
we hope to see formulated before the end of next week? 


Mr. GREEN: There were general principles—not actual statements which’ * 
would of necessity be written into a western plan. ? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): May I address myself to the seebad one. : 
Whatever is done cannot be achieved overnight and will require : 

to be done by steps or stages. To that end I suggest that immediate 
consideration and priority might be given to the control of missiles 1 
designed to deliver nuclear weapons of mass destruction and also — 

to bring about an agreement whereby the location of missile sites : 
should be designated. 3 
. 

| 

5 

. 


Is that also in the category of a general principle or is it part of thal 
Canadian proposal? 


Mr. GREEN: No; I think all those statements were in the nature of general 
principles. There is a great deal of detail to be worked out in connection with this 
disarmament business. I think I pointed out there are different working groups 
set up under the 5-nation committee which have been studying the different 
aspects of the disarmament question. Then, of course, these will all be embodied — 
in the form of a presentation when the ten nations meet. 1 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): May I point out that I can well appreciate the 
minister’s comment in regard to the first proposition stated by the Prime 
Minister; but in regard to the one to which I have just referred, I would sug-— 
gest, with great respect, that the view which the minister just gave is not a_ 
tenable one, because what the Prime Minister said is this: 


I suggest that immediate consideration and priority might be given . 
to the control of missiles designed to deliver nuclear weapons of mass- 
destruction and also to bring about an agreement whereby the location | 
of missiles sites should be designated. 


hat is not a general concept; that is a natural proposal. It is one which | 
he gays 1 requires immediate consideration and, also, he says that it should 


be given priority. In the light of my es observation, will the minister 
comment on that? 


Mr. GREEN: Of course, that is being considered with all the other proposals. 
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Mr. Martin (Esse : i ae 
1opes to see eee ane mC cence ae) se Nife a ae 
Washington? e now going on in 
. Mr. GREEN: I do not think it would be very helpful if I were to make any 
atement with regard to what is to appear in the western proposals. Mr. 
# fartin will realize that this would be tipping off the hand of the five western 
-nations if one or all of them started to explain all the different items which 
were to be included in the western plan. 
edie Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I wonder if that is really the case. I have 
efore me the British proposal made before the United Nations by Mr. Lloyd 
September in which he develops a three-stage plan wherein he states, with 
precision, the various steps which Her Majesty’s government in the United 
Kingdom thinks should be taken in this matter. Each of these steps is not dis- 
: similar in character from the second proposal of the Prime Minister to which 
; directed the minister’s attention a moment ago. I find it a little diffcult to 
_understand why, if it was possible for the British government to state its . 
position as concretely as it did, it should be difficult for Canada, particularly in y 
the light of the statement which the minister made the other day in the house 
as to the independent course which Canada would follow in these matters. 
} Mr. GREEN: The British statement on disarmament was made, in effect, 
s the wextern position in the United Nations a day or two before Premier 
Khrushchev ‘made his statement on disarmament. I presume it was expected 
at the Soviets would be putting forward a plan. The British proposal which 
was made then, of course, is not necessarily the British proposal as of March 
(960, but it has served as a very useful start for preparing the western case. 
o other western country made a similar statement at the United Nations 
in the fall. 
_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): Do I understand that the British statement in 
S September was a western position to which Canada adhered? 

Mr. Green: I do not think it was a western position, but they made 
sarmament proposals as a counter—really, in preparation for a general state- 


a 


ent which was expected from Premier Khrushchev. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Then the third proposition of the Prime 
inister was: 

'___'{ believe the time has come that the nations should agree that the 
- manufacture and use of biological and chemical weapons should be 
banned. 


aes 
emphasize, “the time has come”. Can the minister say what position this 
ird enunciation has in the Canadian concept of immediacy? 
_ Mr. GREEN: This is one of our concepts which we think would be very 
wise in a disarmament agreement. 

Mr, ‘Martin (Essex East): Yes, that is clear. But the Prime Minister 
Pee -_..the time has come that the nations should agree... 
‘as Canada taken steps to see that this third proposition of the Prime Minister 
s adequately dealt with? 
~ Mr. GREEN: We have taken steps to see that all our proposals are included 
a western plan. They may be, or they may not. We, of course, cannot 
ve the final word as to just what the final plan will be. 
‘Mr. Pearson: On this particular point, may I ask the minister if he is not 
are that there was a convention abolishing bacteriological and chemical 
re signed as far back, I think, as 1927. It was in the 20’s some time. 
‘he not aware that in the plan pu forward, not in September, but ats 


“8 or 


ed as 


Ael,. 
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the end of February this year by the British, according to ine New York ° 
Times, in the disarmament commission—a plan which is reported in great 
detail in the New York Times of February 28 as the basis for the western 
position—this particular proposal is put in the third stage of disarmament, not 
the first or second stage? 


Mr. GREEN: There has been quite a lot of guessing as to what the western 
plan would be, and I think the article to which you refer, Mr. Pearson, is of 
that nature. 


Mr. PEARSON: Well, it has not been denied in London; in fact, it has almost 
been confirmed in London, that this is the British plan which they have put 
forward to five western nations. But I only have these reports to go on. 


Mr. GREEN: It would not be very wise for the five western nations to 
deny speculative reports which appear in the press. This business of specu- 
lating is perfectly legitimate and fair game; but if the governments concerned 
answered all the speculative stories, there would not be very much secrecy. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Pearson, you mentioned that it had 
been confirmed. I wondered, by whom. 


Mr. Pearson: By the House of Commons in London, the back of these 
British proposals for submission to the western— 


Mr. SmiTH (Calgary South): I do not quite follow. You say it had been . 
confirmed. Confirmed by whom? 


Mr. PEARSON: Confirmed by the British government, as the headings of 
their plan for disarmament, and reported in detail in the New York Times. 
I have not seen the British — 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The New York Times confirms it! 


Mr. PEARSON: Well, I have the newspaper here. If the minister says this 
is merely a report which cannot be confirmed, of course we entirely accept 
that. But there is great detail here. It goes along with their proposals of 
last September, although in greater detail. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: On this point, Mr. Chairman; I have not the newspaper 
clipping here, but there have been newspaper reports which indicate that the 
British and the Canadian governments are agreed on proposals that are not 
final so far as completion of disarmament inspection is concerned whereas the 


_ | American government is pressing more in the first stage for a complete form 
| of inspection that, according to the press reports, would make it more difficult | 
_ to make some progress in the immediate future. Would the minister comment 
; | on that. 


Mr. GREEN: These, again, are speculative reports. The British approach d 
to the question of disarmament is very similar to our own. I will go that far, — 
that our two countries are very much of the same mind on these questions. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I am very glad to hear that. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): May I ask the minister this question, as I want ~ 
to complete my questions on this program outlined by the Prime Minister in 
the house on Meareh’ 11) I call the minister’s attention to the fourth proposition — 
in the Prime Minister’s disarmament plan. He said: 


If we are to preserve the future of mankind I believe that outer space 3 
should now,.. : 


I underline the word “now”: 


. before further advances are made in its exploration, be declared — 
banned to other than peaceful purposes and that the Se of E 
armaments on satellites should be outlawed. Bere 
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eat of Satie? Is that one of the cardinal principles in the 
O] proach, the full revelation of which we are to learn about next 


7 ‘Yes, 
Y ARTIN: (Essex East): The Prime Minister used the word “now”. This 


i. Yes, that is our belief. 
Martin (Essex East): And that would be in the first stage, as far as 


ag te would think that a major course leading to disarmament would 


me be. a declaration that the production of fissile material for weapons 


enol -be ended and that existing stocks should be transferred to 


_ M. Ee Peieuichable from which? 
Mr. ‘Martin (Essex East): From the fourth and the third propositions, 
h were concrete plans? 


oe I think all the eee are of the same nature. I do not 


1 in that category. And, likewise, the statement of the Prime 
No. 3, that: 

“ae the. time has come that the nations should agree that the manu- 
a facture and use of biological and chemical weapons should be banned. 


REN: Al phese ope are ie Mr. Martin. 
poe What is that eeelets as 


[ARTIN (Rssen East): This is a very important matter, and I think 
d want to make sure that the Prime Minister was really stating what 
so at had in mind, and that this was not an extemporary 


the Prime Minister calls it, 


What is the position in the Canadian ee ee 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): As the Prime Minister said: 
It has been advanced since the 1600’s that an international military — 

force should be begun whose capability would be the restraining of — 
nations from aggression— 


the question I was asking the minister was this: Did Canada have a plan — 
towards an international police force, and what relationship does that have ii 
to the disarmament program? Is that going to be put forward as a condition — 
precedent, as Mr. Herter suggested in Washington the other day? 
Mr. GREEN: This is one of our objectives for the disarmament negotia- 
tions. As you know, we have already a battalion ear-marked for service with — 
the United Nations, in the meantime, should the government decide a battalion — 
should be used for such purposes. The working out of an international — 
force would not be one of the first steps, I would think. 
Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman, this particular plan of the Prime Minister 
goes well beyond anything the minister has just mentioned, because he said 
we should have an international military force— 
—whose capability would be the restraining of nations from.aggression. — 
—that would be of any nation, including the most powerful. 


Mr. GREEN: The idea was that as national armaments are reduced an 
international authority should be built up which would dispose of a military — 
force capable of restraining aggression. Of course, we would like to see that 
force under the United Nations. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Finally, if I could ask you with regard to ~ 
the Prime Minister’s program on disarmament: Can the minister say whether 
or not there will be any place in a concrete plan put forward by the western 
powers, or by Canada, for the use of the international court of justice in 
that plan? q 

Mr. GREEN: I am not sure, but I do not think the Prime Minister men- 
tioned that in his speech. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I wonder at the time; but the Prime Minister — 
just referred to the international court of justice and the question of com-_ 
pulsory jurisdiction. The reading of the speech certainly indicates it is all 
part of the disarmament proposals of the government of Canada. 

I wast just wondering what the comments were, or what the view of the 
minister was with regard to that. 

Mr. GREEN: I do not know that that would be included as part of thed 
disarmament proposals. 4 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I should not have thought so. 


Mr. GREEN: Certainly this is our thinking, that the international courts 
of justice should be used a great deal more than it has been in the past. 
Probably there would also have to be some type of international organiza-— 
tion set up by the United Nations to carry out the various aspects of any 
disarmament agreement. I would think that that would be essential. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Then it is quite clear that reference 5 the 
court cannot have anything to do with a disarmament proposal, as the Prime 
Minister indicated? 


Mr. GREEN: Such an organization as the international court of justice 
would have to be strengthened, in our opinion, to help protect world peace. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): We are all agreed on that, but I am simply 
saying that any suggestion by the Prime Minister concerning any refinements 
in the stature of the international court of justice could not be regarded as 
part of a disarmament proposal. 
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s my question, and I take it we are in agreement. 
EEN? I would not say that. It might or might not come into the 
ere is no definite decision on Canada’s part that it would not. 


PEARSON: While we are dealing with this particular point, the Prime 
i did Say, at page 992 of Hansard, that we should accept, as an initial 
ep ey disarmament, the jurisdiction of the international court of justice, 
Said: 

_-  -—the stand that we have taken is that the principle of compulsory 
3 _ arbitration under law among nations would be effectual in the settle- 
_ ment of international disputes. 

—which, of course, is a highly desirable principle. 


_ May I ask the minister whether in this connection the Canadian govern- 
ent is willing to give up the reservations it has given towards the acceptance 
> jurisdiction of the international court, in order to carry out the Prime 
ter’s principle? - 


: SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Minister I wonder if you could comment 
osition which I can best describe by referring to Mr. Lloyd, when he 


is an element of the discussion on disarmament and is something which, 
3s, Would be more important to Canada than any other nation. 

..GREEN: The elimination of—what? 

r. SMITH (Calgary South): The elimination of surprise attack, speaking 
relationship of our Arctic areas, and whether we will work, in these 
ons, towards each of these elements as part of a total disarmament 


Mining principally of surprise attack as being part of the Canadian 


GREEN: Canada’s first objective, of course, is to see a general disarnias 

“agreement reached. I am uncertain just how long that would take. If 

ations really do not want to reach a disarmament agreement, then 

ill] not be one reached. But we believe that disarmament is of vital 

nce, not only to Canada but to mankind as a whole, and that every 

must be made to reach the greatest possible agreement, to agree on as 

any suggestions as possible. eps 

y oe going nto these meetings with the determination to do everything 

to get the widest possible agreement. | 

I BS Se rets started out by saying they were for general disarmament, eee 
‘ rould come about in four years. The western nations said they were tor 

vent, but under effective controls. 

nk there is a good deal of propaganda a fo seis eee aS 
ad . 6s . ma 

s. they felt that saying, ‘““We will have total disar | 

a ae appeal to people all over the world; and there is no Det 


stead of saying that, took the practical approach 


ee goons, on ent, but subject to adequate controls. 


nly they were for disarmam 
hat is just as appealing a stan 


d to take as the Soviet stand you can - 


ee 
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judge for yourselves; but from the start we have taken the position that all 
the proposals from the other side should be given careful consideration, and 
that Canada would do her part to try to get the ten nations together in a 
disarmament agreement that would be as wide as possible. 


. x . 
a 


Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman, I am sure we agree with the minister that 


Canada will certainly do her part. The minister indicated—not this morning 


but on other occasions—that he is more optimistic now about results being — 
achieved through this present mechanism of disarmament than was possible 
in the last thirty years. | 


Mr. GREEN: That is going a long, long way back. 


Mr. PEARSON: But that is when the first disarmament conference met 
at Geneva under the League of Nations. I wonder if the minister could 
give us the reason for his optimism, which we certainly hope would be > 
justified? & 

Mr. GREEN: In my judgment the most favourable feature of the situa- 
tion has been the relaxation in general tension. It started with Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan’s visit to Moscow, and was increased by Premier Khrushchev’s: | 
visit to the United States. It is being furthered also by subsequent visits,. 
and by those which are still to take place. 

I believe that a great many leaders in the world, both of the large and 
of the small nations, have reached the conclusion that a nuclear war does 
not make any sense to anybody, and that something has got to be done 
about it. i 

I think in Canada this is the view of the people from coast to coast, and 
I am sure it is the view of every member of this committee today. ; 

We noticed at the United Nations that there was far less tension than 
there had been in the preceding year. Disarmament was the main topic of — 
discussion during the whole session, and it is perfectly obvious what the — 
nations there think about it—in any event the nations that do not have © 
nuclear arms. <a 

This is the main reason for my optimism. I also think it is of vital im- 
portance that Canada should go into negotiations on this disarmament ques- 
tion in a spirit of optimism. eae 

If we all went into these negotiations convinced that nothing was going — 
to happen, that there would be no success, I think there would be no chance» 
whatever of success. The issues are so great that in my personal pone 4 
we must have hope that there will be success. a 

This is not the case of doing away with a few battleships on each Se: a 
or of cutting down arms on each side. This, I am sure, is a question of the > 
survival of civilization, and if we should go right off into a nuclear war, then — 
civilization as we know it is finished. a 

The fact that we are in a hydrogen bomb age I think differentiates the — 
present situation from all previous disarmament talks that have taken place. | 
The question are so immeasurably portentous. 


Pe a 


4 _—, a * - i 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am sure we all agree with the statement thes 
minister has just made, and I think we are all agreed that Canada should 
go to this discussion in the spirit that the minister has outlined. But at the © 
same time we have to be realistic in examining this problem. F 

Will Canada definitely take the position that disarmament should not ADS 
any way be tied in with the settlement or the resolution of the vital political — i. 
questions which confront the nations, particularly the sreat powers? 
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z GR ‘The Hicaiient committee is set up to work on the problem | 
es nt, quite apart from political questions which still remain to be; 

ed; and I think that is the approach of all the western members of the, 
n! committee. 


RIDGE: I want to say that I am sure the minister’s statement will 
unanimous approval of the Canadian people, and that I agree 
; I am sure all Canadians do, that we have to enter into these 
ns. with faith that they will meet with some success. 


“seem to be the case ik some of the great powers. Let me aah the ; 
“if ‘he believes that there is any hope of real progress in this matter | 
tHe bs of settlement of some of the vital political questions that 


7 be some time before some or the political questions are settled. If the | 
lament committee had to wait until those political questions were settled, J 


~% 


would not be much use in our meeting on March 15. 


MartTIN ‘(Essex East): But we know that the position taken by the 
1 States, Great Britain, and the Soviets, is that there could be no progress 
me of these problems were resolved, and one of them was the German 


tes be 2 


‘PEARSON: While I personally agree that the disarmament commission | 
os aie and do its job to the best of its ene and we all hope it will | 


ee be. very hard to achieve effective Siaent because a lack of | 
nt is a reflection of security. 


Green: Of course, as the western powers say, there should be dis- 


ee There is one aspect of disarmament I would like to bring 
that is nuclear tests, if no one else has any questions. 


tt 
\i 
t 
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Mr. GREEN: I think that is hardly putting the situation accurately. I took 
the position in my opening speech at the United Nations against nuclear tests, 
we followed that, for example, by voting for the resolution which criticized 
France for conducting tests in the Sahara; and we have continued to take that 
stand. 

We have done that, believing that the nations of both sides who might be 


carrying on tests should know this view; that they should know where Canada 


stands. We do not believe there should be any more tests, and insofar as our 
voice carries weight, it is that we are against any further nuclear tests. 
Now at the same time the three nuclear powers have been meeting at 


Geneva trying to work out some agreement which will bring about permanent 


cessation of nuclear tests. As you know, Mr. Pearson, they are having some 
troubles about the question of controls and also as to whether or not it is 
possible to tell when an underground test of a certain type has taken place. 
We have been hopeful throughout and I express the hope now that it will 
be possible for those three nations to reach agreement with regard to this 


cessation of tests; and that would include reaching agreement about controls. — 


We are not, however, in the nuclear business and so far as we are con- 


cerned we believe there should be no more tests. That is the reason why we — 


have taken that stand very clearly. If we had taken the other stand which 
you seem to imply, to the effect that we want to have a control system worked 
out first and, once there is a control system, that when we favour no more 
nuclear tests, it would not have helped very much. We believe it is of value 


for Canada to come right out and take the position that she believes there 


should be no more tests. 


Mr. PEARSON: We are not in the nuclear business as the minister says, 
but we are a member of the disarmament commission which will be discussing 


the question of nuclear tests. As a matter of fact the Prime Minister also said — 
the first point in the disarmament plans is to bring about the end of the nuclear — 
tests. We are in the position to that extent, in that we will have to take a — 
position when the commission meets. I take it from what the minister says, — 
irrespective of what anybody else does, we will support the banning of nuclear ~ 
tests; period. To that extent we will find ourselves in disagreement with the 


British, Americans, French and Italians. 


Mr. GREEN: We have been in disagreement with them in the past and 


probably will be in the future. 


Mr. PRATT: Do I understand Mr. Pearson to say there can be no disarma- 
ment without security? 


Mr. PEARSON: No. I said there is relationship between disarmament and — 
security and that it is very difficult to have an effective international disarma- 
ment convention in a world of insecurity, as we have learned in thirty years of 


trying to do it. 


Mr. PRATT: Would Mr. Pearson say he believes there is security without — 


disarmament? : 
Mr. PEARSON: No. 
Mr. PRATT: You seem to be in a tough position. 
Mr. PEARSON: We are in a tough position. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): In relation to Mr. Pearson’s ob- ;, 


servation of a moment ago on the cessation of nuclear tests, is it not correct. 


that the cessation of tests should be the. objective, whereas control measures — 
are simply the instrument whereby the objective once reached is secured. The 
objective still remains the cessation of tests, whereas the control is subsidiary 


to that in order to protect the objective. 
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ON Ny ute, agree. The objective is a cessation of tests, and we 
trol and inspection to make sure that our objective is main- 
e reach it. 

‘MING (Okanagan-Revelstoke) : I think it should be made clear 
1G objective is something other than cessation of tests. That was my 


Mannan (Essex East): No. I think the point is that the nuclear discus- | 


Pande it is not scientifically possible to detect them, ba that on that " 
lere can be no agreement perahe Joa can be no control. As a 


» 


macaw: We have dealt with the Stee re foe the east-west 
conference and we were dealing with the 5-power working group on 
apt Shall we now go to the subject of NATO meetings? 


ot exhausted this subject which the government regards—and I think 
y as one of the areas in which Canada can make a great contribution. 
aU nderstand it, yesterday you said we are only going to meet for an 
do not want to hold the minister here, but I understand we are 


to have an opportunity to discuss this matter further with General 


‘hg See 


REEN: I would be very glad to participate at any inne in discussion 

ament. We are very much concerned about this. 

_ [ARTIN (Essex East): It may be that after next week the position 
tter resolved and this discussion could go on more cons eres. 


OGAN: fee year in the committee on mines, forests and waters | 
a great deal of discussion on the matter of the setting up of nuclear , 


cause of our stand against nuclear tests. In fact a test of that kind 


E ARSON: Soothers this is not a fair question for the minister to be 

t notice, and he may take this as notice if he wishes. Has the 
_government ever considered the possibility of underground tests 
sands possibly being useful for economic purposes and as sort 


Alberta tar sands. Was this blast called off because of the economics ° 


EEN: That is a difficult question. I hope it was called off at least i 


: er poly would be construed in certain parts of the world as a test for - 


ne 
HY 
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of pilot tests, in that they may help to determine what is required in order 
to detect tests in other parts of the world. For that purpose they could be | 
made under United Nations control so that we might learn something about 
these tests as part of an elaborate scheme of inspection and control around — 
the world. a 

Mr. McGee: I believe there was such a test made in the interpalionaa 
geophysical year, when an underground test was carried on in the United States — 
and listening posts were established around the world. 


Mr. GREEN: Mr. Pearson’s suggestion is very interesting and I would like 
to take time to consider it. ae 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I understood from the announcements made | 
by the government that this test had not been called off. I am speaking now — 
of the nuclear tests in the tar sands. The statement was that until the technical © 
committee had reported there would be no decision to proceed with it. The 
minister now indicates it has been called off partly because of Canada’ Ss 
position. Which is the case? 


Mr. GREEN: I do not know that it has been called off officially. It probably. 
has not been; but it has not taken place. 4 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Might I ask the minister if in all his state- 
ments with regard to the cessation of nuclear tests we perhaps incorrectly 
assumed he was speaking of nuclear weapons? Does he therefore regard that 
any suggestion of nuclear testing for peaceful purposes should also be 
abandoned? 2 


Mr. GREEN: I did not go that far. I think Mr. Pearson’s suggestion is one 
way of working that out. rts 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): It is fairly obvious, I think, for economic. 
purposes that in so far-as the tar sands are concerned, which represent the 
greatest known reserve of oil in the world, we should be giving some thought 
to utilizing them for defence purposes as well as anything else. y 


Mr. GREEN: We are also interested in this question from the point of 
view of radiation and, until it is more accurately known around the woul 
what the effects of radiation are on the human race, I think it would be wise 
for everybody to go slowly. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I am glad to hear the minister say that; it is very good 
reasoning. - a 


" 


Mr. Manpziuxk: I think the minister has, under questioning, spelled out 
the objectives or policy of Canada. Would he go along and agree that these may i 
be modified, subject to opinions of other nations. After all, there are nine others 
and, just as in all agreements, objectives may have to be modified. We alone 
would be unable to take a hard and fast stand to the rest of the world. This is 
a matter of give and take when you come to any conference table. In the 
final analysis will it not depend on the decisions of the nuclear club, or what- 
ever you want to call it—the three or four? Is it not correct that we -are 
just creating an atmosphere by arousing public opinion to the dangers of these: 
weapons and that we would like a cessation of their manufacture, of their test: < 
ing and all this, but we shall not have the final say. Is that the case? 


Mr. GREEN: No, I would not agree to that. The five western nations go ine 
this meeting as equals: they do not go in in two different categories. Although 1 
one is with nuclear weapons and the other is without, our views are just as 
important as the views of any other countries. a 

Mr. PEARSON: Surely the minister will agree that if we are going to have 
an agreed western position, as you say, our objectives in these talks may have 
to be one of give and take, as well as go between. 


‘a 
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EN: I was quarrelling with the suggestion that Canada was only 


“a a remote advisory position. 


e our four western friends in line with us or will we have to go 
alk with them? 


Mr, GREEN: We will do our best to bring them in line with our proposals. 


t MartIn (Essex East): Could we possibly modify our position on the 
ent in regard to the cessation of tests in order to reach a compromise? I 
it from the minister’s statement that would be one area where our posi- 
1 is clear. | 

ae » ~ 


r, MARTIN (Essex East): And there could be no compromise on that? 
. GREEN: I do not know what type of agreement will be reached. 


ian delegation if they do not put it across, because the final say will rest 
he nuclear club. 


Mr, GREEN: You are getting back to this old thesis with which I do not 


Soviet Union. 


NespitT: As we probably will be discussing this matter again and, 
in more detail on another occasion, I was just going to suggest that 
juestions are being asked—and this is a general observation that came 
year in the general assembly, and I dare say that Mr. Martin is aware 
-it might be well, in connection with these matters of disarmament 
to differentiate between long term objectives and general principles, 
; ron the one hand to obtain these objectives and, on the other, detailed 
ions of how these principles are to be put into effect. I think this 
sry good thing for members who are asking questions to keep in mind 

e there is a difference between detailed negotiations of how to obtain 
se principles and the general principles themselves. 


An hon. MEMBER: Keep us on the ground. 


er to reply today, but I would like him to give consideration to this. 
at the disarmament commission, the western powers agreed to six 
ms as essential, in their judgment at that time, to a comprehensive 
ent agreement. The other day the United Kingdom, through Mr. 


| wondered if the minister could tell us at the next meeting whether that ; 


adian position. Those six principles were enunciated by the west in 
‘the disarmament commission. I do not look for a reply now. 


ciples, apparently. 

faRTIN (Essex East): Oh, I do not think you have. i 

MITH (( irmé just t to ask this ques- 
MITH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I just wan 

> as indicated that he wanted to see that there was no radia- 
é ch is quite understandable—as a result of any nuclear explosions 


ek 


NDZIUK: Would the minister say whether or not the five western | 
all in accord with our views? Our views have been accepted in this | 
and the Leader of the Opposition and his lieutenant seem to be in ~ 


Mr. GREEN: Our position is and will be that we are against further nuclear 


MarrTIN (Essex East): I just want to ask one question. I do not expect — 


the House of Commons, stated that those six principles still represent 


> 


Mir. GREEN: We will have to check that up. We have lost track of those | 
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underground inasfar as any atomic tests proposed at Athabaska are concerned, 4 
or any others proposed to date. He wanted to see that there was no effect of 
radiation as a result of these underground explosions. e 
Mr. GREEN: We would like to know a great deal more about the effects — 
of radiation before we make any move. , 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Health should come before oil! ' 4 
Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): I make the point that these tests have taken | 
place already, without radiation. 
Mr. GREEN: I have not answered Mr. Pearson’s question about the Chicago — 
diversion. Evidently the dewatering of the lake at the Steep Rock develop- — 
ment has had no effect on the volume of water flowing into Lake Superior. — 
There has been no diversion of water at Steep Rock from the Hudson bay | 
watershed into the Great Lakes watershed. ¥ 
Mr. PEARSON: There has been none? 
Mr. GREEN: That is what I am told; there has been no diversion of water 
at Steep Rock from the Hudson bay watershed into the Great Lakes watershed. 4 
Mr. CATHERS: Pardon me; there was development up there and water was © 
diverted into Lake Superior from Hudson bay. I do not know how many — 
years ago. : (ay 
Mr. PEARSON: I believe there was the Ogoki river diversion. 
Mr. N. A. ROBERTSON (Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs): 
That was into the St. Lawrence. 
Mr. GREEN: This is referring to Steep Rock. : a 
Mr. PEARSON: I did not mean to localize it. I thought in the past there had 4 
been some diversion from the Hudson bay watershed into the Great Lakes 
watershed, and I wanted to find out whether that had any compensatory effect 
on the level of the lake because of the withdrawal of water in Chicago. 
Mr. CATHERS: I saw the figures about a year ago. 


Mr. GREEN: In about 1942 there was a diversion of 5,000 cubic feet per. 
~ second into Lake Superior, which is the Long Lac-Ogoki division. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is one question from Mr. Nesbitt, and then we 
will adjourn. fe 

Mr. NESBITT: I have just one question. I wonder if the minister is in a 
position to inform the committee at this time with reference to this disar- 
mament committee of ten, whose meetings are going to commence very 
shortly. Is it the purpose of this committee to devise, agree upon and work 3 
out an agreement upon the long-term objectives and principles of disarma- 
ment; or, on the other hand, to work out the detailed negotiations of these 
long-term objectives and principles: or is it a combination of both of these? 3 

Mr. GREEN: A combination of both. 4 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I appreciate the good attendance at the 
committee meeting this morning. The next meetings will be a week from. 
yesterday and today, Thursday, March 10, and Friday, March 11, both at 
9.30 am. Do not forget to bring these documents with you. You will also 
have in your hands, at that time, the printed reports of the meetings of 
yesterday and today. 

Mr. PEARSON: Will we have the pleasure of the minister’s company at 
these meetings too? 


Mr. GREEN: I am always glad to be here. 
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a de to Issue No. 1 of the Committee’s proceedings dated March 


ane on tf 75, Departmental Administration, the Minister was 
t stioned on matters on which he had spoken to the Committee on 
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3 
THURSDAY, March 10, 1960. ‘3 
y 9.30 a.m. « 


CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a good turnout of the committee this 
, and I have one or two short announcements to make. 

is that the chairmen of the various committees had a meeting with 
this morning, and hours have been allotted for the sittings of the 
us: committees. Unless some changes are made, which I do not antic- Lie 
we will be meeting on Wednesdays at 9.30, for an hour and a half, 4, 
Fridays, at 9.30, for an hour and a half. 

SC ) we have arranged to have General McNaughton attend on Wednesday, 

16, and Friday March 18, subject to possible change, which we do 
cipate at the moment. There is one other item. Mr. Herridge wishes she" 


just wanted to bring to the attention of the committee that Canada 
i very good friend yesterday in the death of Senator Neuberger in Port- 
regon. I know the minister knew him quite well and had very en- 
» conversations with him. He was a personal friend of mine and I 
| close touch with him because of his interest in Columbia basin 


of this morning, which is particularly cogent and well written and 
e facts very well. 


Senator Richard L. Neuberger, who died in Portland, Oregon, yester- 
_ day, was a true friend of Canada. It was his belief that ties between 
"this country and the United States were so close and unquestioned, 
P poth in war and in peace, that nothing should be done to strain them. 
Ve e took the trouble to visit Canada—not once, but many times—in 
determined attempts to understand our people, our problems and our 
complaints against the U.S. He praised the Canadian family allowance 
program as a great social experiment for the U.S. to study and copy; _ 
1d at one time advocated formation of a police force modelled after 
t Royal Canadian Mounted Police to protect the voting rights and 
res of negroes in the southern states. He was one of the first to 
f r a resolution in the U.S. Senate to create a joint Senate-House of 
resentatives committee to study Canada-United States relations. 
- Not all Mr. Neuberger’s suggestions were acceptable to Canadians. 
pill calling for joint action by the two countries to pave the Alaska 
ighway was coolly received in Ottawa; and Canadians were incensed by 
is suggestions that the two countries join together to form one great 
orth American community. But Mr. Neuberger did care something 
Canada, and he did know something about Canada—which is more 


Se 


‘could be said for many or most of his colleagues in Washington. — 


th ta - “ 
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ularly at this time, in view of his appreciation of the Cana 

th es to the development of the Columbia and his interest 
nadian-United States meetings, I am quite sure that in his passing 7 
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I know that all members of the committee would wish to express their — 
sympathy and their sense of loss to Mrs. Neuberger. s 

Hon. Howarp C. GREEN (Secretary of State for External Aiairsy: LEAT: may, 

I would simply like to add that I agree wholeheartedly with the expressions — 
made by Mr. Herridge. 

Senator Neuberger was with the Pacific command in northern British 
Columbia, the Yukon, and in Alaska, I presume, during the last war and both © 
he and his wife had a very thorough understanding of the problems of the 
west coast. They were at all times particularly friendly to Canada. We have 
lost a very good friend in the death of Senator Neuberger. | 

Mr. PEARSON: May I associate myself and the colleagues of my party 
with the words which have been fittingly expressed by Mr. Herridge and — 
Mr. Green. 

The CHAIRMAN: We shall now continue with item 75 and the minister’s~ 
discussion. van 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): May I raise one question concerning the business — 
of the committee. You will recall that at our last meeting I had indicated that — 
it might be desirable—subject to contingencies that might possibly be in the 
mind of the minister—that in view of the importance of disarmament at this 
time, the committee might want to have before it General Burns. 

When I made that observation the minister was not in the room, and you 
said, Mr. Chairman, that the question would be dealt with by the minister 
when he arrived. 

But I forgot to raise it again, and my forgetfulness was enriched by ae 
action you yourself took in the House of Commons the next day when you 
mentioned that it would be desirable that the committee should have the 
power to sit while the house was sitting in view of the fact that General - 
Burns was going to come before the committee. 

I understand that General Burns is now in Paris at a meeting of the 
western powers on the commission. Va 

What is the situation in view of the fact of the 10-power disarmament — 
commission? Will there be an opportunity for us to have a talk with General 
Burns under circumstances that I am sure we could discuss? What is the — 
situation in that regard? ; , 

Mr. GREEN: The meetings of the 10-member disarmament committee _ 
start on March 15 and no one knows yet what course those meetings will © 
take. But I do think that a little later on it would be possible to have General — 
Burns appear. He was only in Ottawa from late Friday night until Sunday — 
night so there was no possibility of his appearing before the committee last ~ 
week. I cannot give any more definite information than that at the moment. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like the committee to know that in response — 
to Mr. Martin’s question I mentioned it to the minister and he advised me © 
of the situation and of the short time that General Burns was here. It was 
left that way. . iq 

Shall we now go on with item 75? 


Mr. Pearson: There is a matter regarding the accuracy of the record 
which I think I should bring up. It was a slip in the generally very accurate 
reporting that we get. a 

At the first meeting there was a series of very intelligent and peneeostai 3 
questions addressed to the minister by Mr. Martin on the operation of the 
court of arbitration, and other things, and which are attributed to me. I 
think in fairness to Mr. Martin a correction should be made. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): In fairness to Mr, Pearson I think the correction 
should be immediate. : 
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CHAIRMAN: Those corrections will be made. (See corrigenda on 
of this issue.) 

", MARTIN (Essex East): These were questions which had to do with 
al proceedings in the United States regarding the Chicago water diversion. 
The CHAIRMAN: When the meeting adjourned we were discussing dis- 
nament and the 5-power working group thereon. Are there any further 
estions on that? 

‘Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Chairman, you will remember at the 
| of the meeting I asked the minister if the principles largely supported 
the western powers In 1952 in the disarmament commission were now 
be considered as forming a continuing part of Canada’s foreign policy in 
; matter. The minister said he would be glad to answer that question 
ay. Bre 
Mr. Green: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Martin asked about the six prin- 
ciples initiated by the western countries in the disarmament commission in 
52, which he said had recently been reaffirmed by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. 
believe he may be referring to the six principles introduced by the United 
States in a meeting of a subcommittee of the disarmament commission in 
ril 1952. This statement was given support in principle by other western 
resentatives at the time. 

_ I have examined the statement and I may say that much of it remains 
nd worthy or support—for example, the reference in it to the elimination 
eapons of mass destruction and to the obligations of states under the 
' of the United Nations. At the same time, because of the rapid ad- 
of military technology, it seems to me that the formulations of 1952 
mewhat dated now. I would suggest, for example, that the statement 
ws that those who drafted it did not have to bear in mind—as we must 
ay—the new complications of the disarmament question that have been 
-oduced in such areas as those of surprise attack and outer space. There- 
I would prefer to say that, while this statement of principle retains some 
ness and validity, the basis of the Canadian government’s policy is as 
by the Prime Minister and by myself in the recent debate on external 


I cannot speak for any other government; but my understanding is that 
‘ited Kingdom position is based upon the proposals which were made 
Selwyn Lloyd before the general assembly of the United Nations on 
iber 17, 1959, and which were presented in a somewhat improved form 
2 5-power group in Washington. 

: Mr. Martin (Essex East): May I ask a few questions. on this matter 
I do not have before me the reference, but Mr. Selwyn Lloyd reaffirmed 
principles in a speech made at Birmingham in the month of December. 
inister does not deal with this except that he makes the statement 
hese principles would not seem to be practicable certainly in so far 
government of Canada is concerned. That is a little disturbing to 
would have thought that the only exception that Canada could take 
e to principle no. 5 which reads as follows: | 
-. Such international agreements must provide for this safeguard to. en~o 59 ¢ 
sure that all phases of the disarmament program are carried out. oa 


Canada, I take it, fully concurs in this principle, it does not in ae 
cessation of tests; because the minister has stated that Canada’s 
with regard to the cessation of tests is that the government is in é 
f cessation of tests, without qualification. In other words there might ne 
tions particularly in respect of explosions underground beyond ge 
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threshold where Canada would not insist on controls. I do not want to 
pursue it in detail now, but apart from that exception I do wonder whether 
or not the position is that we do not fully subscribe to all the principles 
involved in the six points. : 

Mr. @ReEn: I think it would be very unrealistic for Canada or any other i 
nation to base its policy on disarmament now on a proposal brought in eight ~ 
years ago. That was before the hydrogen bomb had been developed to its — 
present extremely destructive power. Actually the situation is changing from ! 
week to week. I for one would not want to consider that any policy I was 
enunciating had to go that far back for its substance. 

Conditions are entirely different today in all the countries, including Great 
Britain. They have brought their proposals up to date and, while this res- 
olution of 1952 is useful for reference purposes, it certainly is not the basis — 
of Canada’s position today. ; 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): As I say, I do not want to pursue this in : 
detail now but, in view of what the minister has just said, I think I would ~ 
want it clearly understood that this was not a program. These were es- 
sential attitudes which most of the nations thought had to be taken in order | 
to make effective any disarmament proposal partial or complete; and it would 
seem to me that this does not involve a failure to appreciate changes that — 
have taken place since 1952. But, I believe, a careful examination of these — 
principles will establish that Canada or any other western power could not — 
possibly pursue a course in disarmament unless these principles were fully. © 
recognized and accepted. 

I would suggest to the minister that a re-examination of his statement in 1 
this situation will reveal that is the position taken by Canada not in 1952 — 
but in very recent periods, and also by the other countries, notably by the 
United Kingdom as late as December last. However, I do not want to pursue 
this in detail because I think if the situation were otherwise we would be 
agreeing to a form of disarmament without the necessary safeguards on 
which the west, I think, must insist—safeguards which chairman Khrushchev. : 
said in December would be made available by the Soviet Union. 


ff 


Mr. Prarson: On that same point, would the minister not agree that 
there can be no acceptable disarmament agreement which does not include — 
ec oehe measures for control and inspection? Z 


. GREEN: Yes, that is right. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): That would not apply to tests. 


Mr. GREEN: I have explained carefully that we do not believe there 
should be any further tests, and that is still our position. Actually, et 
question of tests is not being dealt with in the disarmament committee of ten — 
but in the committee of three made up of the United Kingdom, the United 
States and the Soviets. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Quite; but while the discussion of tests is 
taking place in the 3-power talks in Geneva ultimately a disarmament treaty © 
will include measures in regard to atomic tests. In answer to a question by — 
Mr. Pearson the minister has said he does agree that disarmament must — 
proceed along lines which recognize the maintaining of controls. In con-— 
nection with that, I would simply ask whether the minister is not now incon- 
sistent, because he has just said—as he said the other day—that Canada agrees - 
there should be a cessation of tests with. or without controls. a 


Mr. GREEN: Well, I cannot make the decision clearer than I have done 


on various occasions. We do not see any further need for these tests which — 
‘surely endanger the lives of people. We are very much concerned about 


fallout, and the effects in the world. We have taken the clear 
e do not think there should be any further nuclear tests; and 
notice that these three countries have not had any nuclear tests for 
Qe early eighteen months. Now, in so far as Canada is ‘concerned, 
s] ion is perfectly clear: whatever influence we can bring to bear on 
S question will be brought against the conducting of any further tests. 
HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, on behalf of our party I want to compliment 3 
ister on his very clear exposition of the government’s position and 
rm stand on this very important matter. 
Mr. HELLYER: The minister said that there have been no atomic tests for 
last 18 months. 
Some hon. Mempers: No, he did not. 


b) 


r. HELLYER: By those three powers. The representatives of the United i 
say that it is impossible to detect, with present devices, the conducting ‘ 
underground tests. What is the attitude of the Canadian government to 

is continuing problem—because it seems to be one of the unresolved points 

this discussion? 


r. GREEN: I can only repeat what I have said so many times that we are 
nuclear tests. 


, HELLYER: Notwithstanding the fact that underground tests cannot be 


-Recrer: I wonder if the minister would be able to make a statement 
1at has been happening at Geneva in the negotiations in this regard. 
r GREEN: We are not a party to those negotiations, so we are not in a 
m to report on them. 
REGIER: I realize that. However, is the minister aware of what exactly 
ulty, or the misunderstanding is at the present time in the negotiations? 
M r. GREEN: I think the argument is about the question of certain under-_ 
Ol id tests—and it is not all one sided, either. 
SS Ir. PEARSON: Is it not the fact that at the Geneva talks the Soviet Union 
now accepted measures for control and inspection of tests, except in so far 

tain underground tests are concerned, and that is the only division be- a 
n the parties now? 
r. GREEN: I think there is some disagreement, also, about the type of 
ol, the extent of control. | 
Martin (Essex East): About the effectiveness of the control beyond 
shold? 
GREEN: About the extent of the control, as well as the question of 
ness of control. 
HELLYER: You mean, both the number of inspections and the number 

sectors allowed within the Soviet Union? 

ir. GREEN: There is dispute about the extent of inspection. 

hee Neri (Essex East): Is not the real difficulty that the scientists 
no agree on the difference between earthquake tremors and tremors that 
e occasioned by detonations of a nuclear weapon? 


. GREEN: There is a difference of opinion among the scientists. It is 
a little dangerous to impute motives, but I think certain countries want 


have ertain types of tests. 
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Mr. PEARSON: Would it be fair to ask the minister whether he does not — 
agree, then, that there is nothing now to prevent agreement at Geneva ¢ on tests, — 
in the eyes of the Canadian government? ; 

Mr. GreEN: I could not say that. This is for the three nations that are — 
engaging in these negotiations to decide. i 

Mr. Pearson: I only ask that question— 

Mr. GREEN: Our position on this whole question is that we say there © 
should be no more nuclear tests. I cannot make it any clearer than that. 

Mr. Pearson: That is perfectly clear. j 

Mr. Green: I do not know whether Mr. Pearson or Mr. Martin think ~ 
that we should withdraw that stand and say that as far as we are concerned — 
there can be tests until the method of control is agreed upon. That may mean — 
that there will be further tests for a year or two years, or five years. 7 

We think that the situation in the world today is such that there should — 
be no more nuclear tests, and this is why we have taken the stand that we — 
have taken. — id 

Mr. Pearson: All I am suggesting is that if that position were adopted by > 
the four powers at Geneva, there would be no difficulty in reaching agreement. — 

Mr. Green: There would be no more tests. 

Mr. Pearson: May I ask the minister, on this point, whether there has 
been an agreed western position worked out on disarmament in Paris, as is © 
stated in the press this morning, including presumably, all these matters we 
have been talking about? fs 

Mr. GREEN: I am not in a position to make any statement about that. This — 
is being discussed today in the NATO council, and the meeting of the 10- 4 
member committee does not take place until March 15. - 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Will the minister be in a position to make an 
a statement about Canada’s position before the meeting of the 10-power com- — 
mission on the fifteenth? a 

Mr. GREEN: What was the question? 3 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Will you be in a position to make a statement? © 
You will remember you told me in the house that you had hoped there would — 
be an agreement upon western position this week. I had rather thought that if . 
that was the case you would be making a statement on behalf of Canada. 


Mr. GREEN: I do not think I said I would make a statement on behalf of t 
Canada before the meeting of the 10-member committee. ‘ 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): In fairness to you, you did not say that, but | 
rather thought from your reply that one could draw that conclusion. 


- <i tke 


Mr. GREEN: I do not know how you drew that conclusion. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, I have a rather fertile mind. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we go on to the next item? “4 


Mr. Pearson: I think we interrupted the minister’s statement on disarma~_ 
ment. a 


Mr. GREEN: You interrupted me? 


Mr. PEARSON: Did not we interrupt the observations you were neal on 
disarmament arising out of matters that occurred in the last meeting? 


Mr. GREEN: No, There was a question about the compulsory jurisdiction | of 
the international court of justice. 


Mr. PEARSON: You are finished with disarmament then? 
Mr. GREEN: Yes. 
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S: Mr. Chairman, there is something Mr. Martin said earlier, and 
to have it clarified by him. When he was speaking of the invitation 
: 1 Burns to attend before this committee, I think he used the phrase 
be brought here under circumstances which would allow discussion 
s matter. Iam not quite clear what he meant by that—whether he meant 
\-camera meetings. 


- Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think, naturally, the presence of General Burns 
‘would have to be governed by the minister’s judgment in the matter. After all, 
is responsible for external policy, and the minister might find, in certain 
umstances, that it would be difficult for General Burns to be free to an 
restricted examination. I just meant it would be subject to the minister’s 
s on the matter. 
: The minister has now indicated he has no objection, but that it would not 
b possible to have General Burns here prior to the meeting of the fifteenth. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): In this particular instance, I bowed to the 
rior knowledge of the minister. 

\ ame PEARSON: I have one or two questions, not so much on disarmament 
on armament. They arise out of the decision of the government, as previously 
neiated, to use nuclear weapons in certain circumstances, both for defence 
home and for defence in the NATO formations abroad. 


> 


ion to make any report on that at the moment. 
r. PEARSON: The negotiations are still under way, I take it? 
T; GREEN: Certain negotiations are under way, but I think not on the 


Mr. Pearson: Well, I would like to follow that up, Mr. Chairman, because 
: were told by the Prime Minister, in the session last year, that these negotia- 
were under way at that time. He gave nobody any reason to believe 
would be completed shortly, but he said that in due course he would be 


0 report to the house as to the conclusion, or otherwise, of these negotia- 


a - 


s matter has become a question of some urgency because of reports 

Washington that the President of the United States has advocated a 

in the law to permit atomic weapons to be given to what he called, I 

‘trusted allies”; and the reaction of congress to that suggestion—I think, 

he part of certain elements in congress—that it would be of doubtful wis- 
o change the present law which prevents that taking place. a 

1 view of this discussion going on in Washington I thought it legitimate 

quire whether these negotiations are taking place now. 

GREEN: I think this statement, which was reported some weeks ago, 
s not as definite as the reports indicated; and there are no negotiations going 
Baa’ espect of this supposed change of policy at all. 
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States government in regard to the transfer of nuclear weapons to Canadian 
forces? 


Mr. GREEN: I said, in respect of this statement hich’ was reported a few 
weeks ago. I think that has since been pretty well cleared up in the press as _ 
being merely—lI think it was given at a oe conference, was not it? 


4 
1 
: 
Mr. Pearson: Yes. 4 
: 


Mr. GREEN: The answer was given at a press conference; but I think it was 
exaggerated quite a bit in the press reports. 


Mr. PEARSON: Perhaps it was. 


Mr. GrEEN: It is an internal matter in the United States, and does not — 
involve Canada in any way. 


; 
Mr. Pearson: So there are no negotiations going on now with the United 4 
7 
: 


Mr. Pearson: But our negotiations with the United States are a Canadian — 
matter, and I take it the minister has nothing to report on these negotiations — 
which the Prime Minister told us a year ago were under way? a 


Mr. GREEN: No. There are discussions going on, off and on, between the — 
various allies in NATO, but I know nothing definite yet. 


Mr. Pearson: I was relating these discussions entirely to the use of nuclear 
weapons by Canadian forces. As I understand it, for complete Canadian con- 
trol of such weapons, if that is desirable, there would have to be a change in ~ 
the United States law, and I understand that there were discussions a year ago 
regarding a possible change in that law, to make the transfer possible. I gather 
from what the minister said that he has nothing to report on these negotiations — 
now, and does not know whether they are continuing now? 

Mr. GREEN: That is true. a 

Mr. HeLtyver: I wonder if the minister could comment on negotiations ~ 
commenced between the Canadian and French governments with respect to the © 
use of Canadian tactical aircraft from French bases which could carry atomic : 
weapons? <4 

Mr. Green: I am not in a position to report on that either. That is really — 
a matter for the Department of National Defence. a 

Mr. HELLYER: Is not it one that would have to be worked out through youd , 
department? \ . 

Mr. GREEN: Not necessarily. 

The CHarirMAN: Any other questions? If not let us turn— . 

Mr. Pearson: I would like to complete this matter. In view of what the — 
minister has said about at least the suspension of negotiations, as I under- — 
stand it— : a 

Mr. Green: About what? ke: 


Mr. PEARSON: The suspension of these negotiations which the Prime Min- 
ister talked about a year ago— 

Mr. GREEN: I do not think I used the word “suspension”. 

Mr. PEARSON: You said they were not going on. \ ' 

Mr. GREEN: TI said there had been discussions off and on; but I did not E 

say anything about “suspension’’. 4 

Mr. PEARSON: Well, I think perhaps we ought to try to get it clear, exactee : 

what the situation is. The minister has said that he cannot report on these 

negotiations that were mentioned by thé Prime Minister to the house, more . 

than once, I think. 

So, may I ask the minister whether these negotiations are continuing with 4 

regard to the change in the United States law which would make possible the — 

transfer of nuclear weapons to Canadian forces, under Canadian control. : 


2 
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would put it in this way: from time to time discussions go es 


uestion of nuclear weapons. 

EARSON: May I then ask this question: is it still the decision of the 
nent, as has been announced in certain circumstances—I am thinking eM 
are missiles and the air division aircraft in Europe—is it still the iG 
-of the government to use nuclear war heads? 

M . GREEN: You will have to ask that of the defence department, Mr. 
Mr. Pearson: I would be glad to ask it of the Defence Department, if I 
Le opportunity; but I asked it of the minister because this cannot be done 
ut negotiations with the United States, and I felt that might be a matter 
ixternal Affairs as well as Defence. 

Mr. GREEN: I think it is a pretty good principle, in the External Affairs 
artment or any other, to “stick to one’s own knitting”. 

Mr. Pgarson: If it is not the knitting of External Affairs, I do not know 
Mr. HELLYER: Surely the minister recognizes that in matters of policy of 
ind there should be liaison between the External Affairs and Defence 


ro 


ents, so that they would not be at sixes and sevens. 
GREEN: We coordinate our policy with all departments. ; 
. HELLYER: But, at the time, so that there is no difference of opinion 


ef aa 


“Martin (Essex East): Can the minister say anything about what the 
n is in so far as Canada is concerned, following the announcement of 
President of the United States to support the proposal of the supplying of 
ns to the allies of the United States? What is the situation now, in so far as 
nada is concerned? ‘ 
Mr. Green: Are you referring to the same statement Mr. Pearson was 
speaking of, the statement of a few weeks ago? 
_ “Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. 
M GREEN: There has been no change since that statement. 

‘Mr. Martin (Essex East): No change? 
3 a 
Mr. GREEN: No. 
fir. MARTIN (Essex East): So far as you know, that is still the policy of 
ernment of the United States? we 
-GrEEN: I know of no change in United States policy. | 1 
Martin (Essex East): What does that mean, in so far as Canada is 
ned? We are going to be supplied with these? 
; GREEN: I dealt with that a few minutes ago in my reply to Mr. Pearson. 
Martin (Essex East): It was because—if I may say, with much 
ciation of the minister’s position—I did not think the minister dealt with 
tt I dared repeat the question. . 
GREEN: I think you are coming at the same objective by a little 
route. 
ARSON: Mr. Chairman, perhaps the best way to proceed would be to 
tual statements made by the president and confront the minister 
ific statements made by the United States government. We could 
t our next meeting. 


MartIN (Essex East): Could the minister shed any light on the 
f the foreign minister for th 


e government of Switzerland following 


nt o i Switzerland would have the 
ent of the president that the people of and 
ie arms from the United States or from Great Britain or France? 
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Mr. GREEN: I have not seen that statement by the foreign paises of 
Switzerland. Therefore, I would not care to comment on it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we go on to the matter of the permanent court or " 
arbitration, Canadian membership? | 
Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman, if no one else has a question to ask on this, ; 
I would like to ask the minister one or two questions because I was extremely — 
interested in his statement the other day to the effect that our policy now is to 
emphasize the importance of the court of arbitration, for the reasons he gave, ~ 
rather than perhaps the world court. I am not suggesting— Be 


Mr. GREEN: I did not say that. 


Mr. Pearson: You emphasized the importance of the court of arbitration — 
which, as I understand it, has not been used very extensively in recent years. | 
In the House of Commons the Prime Minister discussed this matter—this is on 
page 992 of Hansard—and he said: 4 


! 
All through the years the stand that we have taken is that the 7 
principle of compulsory arbitration under law among nations would ae j 
effectual in the settlement of international disputes. : 
Then he advocated—and I am not quarreling a bit because I agree with the — 
statement—that it would be desirable for as many parties as possible to accept 
compulsory jurisdiction of the world court by. indicating our responsibility in © 
regard to the world court, which I think is quite right. But, if that is to be 
our policy, to emphasize the court of arbitration and also emphasize the im-_ 
portance of the world court by underlining the advisability of accepting its 
compulsory jurisdiction and the abandonment of reservations, is it now to be 4 
the policy of Canada to drop its own reservations which we have maintained — 
over the years to the jurisdiction of the world court? 4 


= 


Mr. GREEN: I have an answer here from the department on that. You: 
have asked if the Canadian government is going to give up its reservations in — 
respect of the compulsory jurisdiction of the international court of justice. | 
You referred to a statement made by the Prime Minister, presumably the one — 
in which he outlined to the house on February 11 the three principal Canadian — 
reservations to the statute of the international court of justice. These are the 
reservations: of disputes between members of the commonwealth of nations, - 
of disputes arising out of World War II, and of disputes which are of a purely 
domestic nature. 


It will of course be appreciated that the reservation relating to disputes 
between members of the commonwealth is grounded in the very special rela- 
tionship which exists between members of the commonwealth. All members — 
of the commonwealth, with one exception—Pakistan—which have accepted 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the court, have similar reservations. =| 


Our war reservations clause was communicated to the court on December © 
7, 1939, at which time it was explained that our general acceptance of the - 
compulsory jurisdiction of the court was considered a necessary part of the 
system of law established by the covenant of the League of Nations for the 
preservation of peace. It was stated that as the conditions under which the 
original Canadian declaration was deposited no longer existed it was necessary 
for the Canadian government to exclude disputes arising out of events occuring 
during World War II. The war reservation clause, or a clause with similar 
effect is also found in the declarations of most of those states directly engaess { 
in the second world war. . 


The reservation relating to questions which by international law fall ex- P 


clusively within the jurisdiction of Canada is no more than a restatement of < au 
condition which is entrenched in the statute of the court in antiele 36(6). 4 
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ena aca if y 
“In the event of a dispute as to whether the court has 
ee atter shall be settled by the decision of the court.” 
emaining reservations, all of which are of minor character, are 


A reservation stating that our acceptance applies only on condition 

of reciprocity to those other states accepting the compulsory juris- 

_ diction of the court. 

_ This reservation does not actually limit the jurisdiction of the 

4 court as it is merely a restatement of article 36(2) of the statute of 
pany ethne. court. 

cer (2) The reservation of disputes arising prior to the date of Canada’s 
ratification of the declaration of acceptance—July 29, 1930. 

We oy abe It has been the normal practice of states not to make their 

_. declarations of acceptance of the court’s jurisdiction retroactive. 

(3) The reservation of disputes concerning which the parties agree to 

- some other method of peaceful settlement. 

Beals. 8 The reason for this clause is self-evident and I need~ not 
Pei .eLraporate, 

(4) The reservation of disputes under consideration by the council 

_ of the League of Nations. 

_ This reservation, of course, no longer carries any force and thus 

— does not in any way limit the jurisdiction of the international court. 


* 


‘It should be made clear that Canada’s acceptance of the compulsory juris- 
yf the court is more far-reaching and generous than the acceptances 
other states. In fact the Canadian declaration is generally less restric- 
than those of the major western powers. Indeed, there is no member 
@ commonwealth whose acceptance is more liberal than that of Canada. 
ms of the Canadian acceptance reflect our faith in the court and our 
that the rule of law should be strengthened and extended by the 
e of the court. Although Canada has a number of reservations, these 
ar, ely of a very minor character. Some merely reiterate articles of the 
yf the court itself and none unduly derogates from the jurisdiction 
‘court. It is our intention that reservations will be deleted at such 
a : is considered that the deletion of one or more is justifiable and will 
fully enhance the authority of the court. 
Ve Martin (Essex East): This is a very interesting statement from the 
S ‘The president and the vice president of the United States have pro- 
‘the United States should give leadership in a wider acceptance of 
ures of the court, and one of the proposed modifications is touched 
he minister, but not in terms which I think are sufficiently explicit. 
resident and the vice president have both urged not only that the 
ates should accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the court as they 
(oF . but that they should hereafter agree to drop one of the conditions 
f that eceptance, namely the insistence heretofore that the United States 
lf Id determine whether or not a question is of a domestic character. 
hat represents a considerable advance. 


Lr spect of questions which are of a domestic character in our judgment 
for ourselves the right to make that determination, or are we going 


; ion i smise because, while this 
REEN: Your question is based on a false premise , 
advance for the United States, they were a long way behind Canada 


made this advance. 
TIN (Essex East): I quite agree. 


I understand that the position that Canada is prepared to take 
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Mr. GREEN: When they make this statement, they are just about catching 
up with the position Canada has taken. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): That may be; but I do not think the minister _ 
is doing justice to the question. I agree that Canada has accepted a wider measure — 
of the court’s jurisdiction than any other country in the commonwealth and 
the United States... The point I am making, however, is, that the president : 
has said, with regard to the reservation of the United States that she shall © 
determine what is a domestic question, that he is prepared to recommend that 
hereafter the government of the United States will agree to have the question — 
of domestic jurisdiction determined by the court, and not by the United States. — 
That being the position of the United States, my question to the minister 
is as to what position Canada is taking with regard to this question of domestic: ; 
jurisdiction. Is she going to continue to say it will be up to the government 
of Canada to determine whether or not a question is of a domestic character 
or is she going to leave that to the determination of the international court of j 
justice? ! 
Mr. GREEN: Apparently we have always left that to the court to determine. 4 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Not according to the Prime Minister. 


Mr. PEARSON: Then our reservation on domestic jurisdiction does not take — 
away from the court the right to decide whether or not a matter is domestic? 
Mr. GREEN: That is right. 4 
Mr. PEARSoNn: On this point may I ask the minister whether his attention 
has been brought to a proposal made in the United States a year ago by the 
vice president to the effect that some progress may be made in the discussion 
on compulsory jurisdiction, which is what the Prime Minister was advocating 
in his statement in the house, by including in all treaties in the future a clause © 
to the effect that if there are any disputes arising out of these treaties—as we 
know there often are—disputes relating to the interpretation of a treaty should 
be submitted to the court for decision. Would that not be a useful advance? 
Mr. GREEN: Apparently this is consonant with our position. 
Mr. PEARSON: So I take it that that is our proposal. ie 
Mr. GREEN: Yes, we would welcome it. My 


Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, in order to clarify the position of the United 
States in respect of the determination of what is a domestic matter, it is my 
understanding that they have not.resolved this in the United States. It is still 
before the United States Senate subcommittee on foreign affairs? ; 

Mr. GREEN: Yes; that is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


We will now pass on to the Colombo plan and other assistance programs. P 
A statement thereon on this has been printed in our proceedings, as an appendix 
to issue no. 1. ; 


Mr. PrEarson: If we go on with the Colombo plan report now I am 
assuming that will not preclude questions of the minister on other matter: 
arising out of the first statement. ‘q 

The CHAIRMAN: No. I think that questions will be in order until the item 
is concluded. * 


Mr. McGEE: Mr. Chairman, last year I raised a matter during the conchaan 
ing sessions of this committe. It concerns a method of conveying the extent 
and type of foreign aid which Canada is rendering all over the world. At that 
time what I had in mind was a fairly large map of the world with the areas 
where Canadian participation in various programs and direct aid could be 


shown graphically. My suggestion is that these be constructed on a graph 
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sand they feel much the same way about it—that they have such requests 
from their constituents or people in general. 

i I am wondering if the department could take this as a suggestion and 
possibly come up with something of a preliminary nature which could be 
shown to the committee later this session. I have in mind particularly the 
type of thing which appears from time to time in the New York Times. There 
they are more concerned with the comparative contributions of the United 
States as compared with the Soviet Union in different areas of the world. I 
ould like this expanded to include specifically the Canadian aid as opposed 
to these other areas, and on a per capita basis which I think would more 
graphically demonstrate just what Canada is doing in this field. 

Mr. GREEN: That seems to me to be a very good idea. We will endeavour 
O work out some such map. Mind you, it would have to be done in co-operation 
ith Dr. Ault of the Department of Trade and Commerce who is the key 
an in Colombo plan aid. 

Mr. McGzz: I appreciate that. What I had in mind is a fairly large map 
out the size of these two tables which could be shown to interested groups. 
S you are very much aware, there are large numbers of such groups who 
ould be most interested, apart from members and other experts in the field, 
if this thing could be demonstrated as simply as possible. 

_ Mr. GREEN: Yes, it would be very helpful. I presume the committee will 
> calling Dr. Ault at a later date. 

Mr. Pearson: Is it possible to get this information concerning other 
countries as well as our own in order to make a comparison? It may not be 
o. easy to obtain all the statistical information from other countries. 

- Mr. McGee: I appreciate that, but surely we can gather all the available ‘ 
information, put it together and have as much as is known. 


i Mr. Pearson: Surely my hon. friend would be able to satisfy all his 
queries by quoting what the minister said at page 1137 of Hansard: 

Canada, I think, has done more than any other country in this 
regard. 


e was referring to economic aid. 
Mr. Jones: When we were discussing this question last year we raised 
2 matter of making available an information officer. What progress has 
“been made on that suggestion? 

a Mr. Green: Have we not an information officer in the Department of 
_ oo. . to that at a.meeting a year ago 
: erence to that at a. 3 
ee # ae lon that information would be provided to 
‘I do not know how much work is being done on it, but I think it was 
‘ite clearly understood. 

b Mer. SLocaNn: Mr. Chairman, there was a mos 
merican committee entitled The Soviet Threat 


t recent study by the Canadian- 
to our Economy. This reviewed 
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the foreign aid program of the west and compared it to that in the communist . 
world. One of the conclusions they drew is that the foreign aid that is given — 
by the communist countries seems to have a profound effect upon the people. — 
They likened our program to a big brother who supplies food and clothing © 
for the hungry member of the family, and the communist aid as the rich uncle | q 
who drops in once in a while and gives him some spending money. a 

It appears that the whole program in the west is more of a humanitarian 
nature, whereas the program in the communist countries would be more of a — 
political nature. I am wondering if the minister would like to comment on the © 
effect of our foreign aid program vis-a-vis the foreign aid program that is being 
given by the communist countries. 

Mr. GREEN: In my opinion our foreign aid program is very beneficial both — 
to the country which receives the aid and also to Canada. The Soviet does © 
not give the hand-outs as you have indicated. I do not think it is a case of a © 
rich uncle giving a gift. As I understand, their policy is to charge interest on — 
all the advances they make. Of course it is human nature, I suppose, to feel that — 
the other fellow is getting ahead of us, but so far as Canada is concerned our ~ 
foreign plan has been just as good or better than the Soviet plan. One very — 
worthwhile feature of our plan is the bringing of young people from these ~ 
countries to Canada for training. They will all be going back as leaders and — 
will be holding very responsible posts within a very short time. In my ~ 
experience they are very friendly to Canada and will go back as friends of © 
ours for the rest of their lives. I think both Canada and Australia are of the | 
opinion that this particular branch of foreign aid programs is the most effective, — 
both to the recipients and to the donors. a 


Mr. SLoGAN: I think that perhaps my observation was not very clear. This — 
little booklet did state that the program in the west was far larger, and it was — 
directed towards the basic humanitarian interest of causing more development 
in the under-developed countries. The Soviet program was more of a hit-and- — 
run nature. They felt that the Soviet Union took more political advantage from 
any aid they gave. They tend to come in at a very focal point and tend to have 
an impact on the people, more so than the western programs. ~ 


Mr. GREEN: I am not in a position to comment on that further. a 


Mr, HELLYER: Mr. Slogan’s point is that the Russians are far better propa- _ 
gandists than the west; is that it? a 


Mr. SLOGAN: Yes, that is probably what Imean. I might add the observa- - 
tion that our government seems to be admirably suited to give the western 
world some leadership in this particular field. Le 


Mr. GREEN: It does not always pay to be a propagandist in the long run. 
Mr. HELLYER: It is part of the cold war, though, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. GREEN: I think we overrate the value of propaganda. The people in 
these countries are just as smart as we are. When you say that you can — 
influence them by propaganda, I think that is covering quite a lot of territory. 
Certainly from my experience in the United Nations they are just as bright — 
and smart as we are. They see through all these things just as we see through 
them; and I would hesitate to advocate that Canada should adopt a propa- a 
gandist approach in her foreign aid program. Ma 

I think the strength of the foreign aid program is to give this assistance 4 
from the heart and give it in a sensible way, seeing that the country that 4 
receives the help really has the final word in the type of aid that is to be given 4 
and the way that it is to be used. In that way we gain genuine friends. 


Mr. PEARSON: Hear hear. 


; EEN: This has been the policy followed by the last government as 
b y our own, and I think it is a sensible policy to follow. 
me hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): In so much of our references to 
ing programs in technical assistance aid the emphasis is given to univer- 
ity training, the training of leaders and the university courses available to the 
ople from the African and Asian countries. This is completely desirable, 
ause the development of a balanced economy 
ge-scale work force, skilled tradesmen and technicians. 


_ How much emphasis do we give to training of this sort in trades—training, 
) that there is an adequate force to carry out the development of the 
omy which the leaders are endeavouring to bring about? 


Are we training the people who actually can do the work to carry through 
ae training that filters around from the university courses, and the more 
ighly skilled professional training that is given? 

_ Mr. Green: The governments of the countries to which assistance is given 
1ake the decision as to what type of training they wish given to their young 
le; and Canada, of course, is only too glad to co-operate. But it is not 
se of our saying that they must send young people to take university 
rses: they decide this themselves. 

mn Mr. FLeminc (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I realize that they do make the 
ion: but are some of these countries who are developing their economies 
ed sufficiently conscious of this fact? Are they adequately conscious of 
act? Do you feel that the success of these programs will ultimately depend 
e skills of the people who must carry them through; that their own people 
rained in the skilled trades and the highly technical jobs that the work 
1 must be capable of in a modern industrial economy, where they are 


_be done to improve their own countries. They are not often asking for 
tions from us as to how we think they should develop their countries: 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Is there much in the way of 
sts for this type of training at the present time? 

r. GREEN: If you care to turn to page 10 there is a chart attached, 
a’s Economic Aid Programs Part II— 

n hon. Memper: I do not think we have that, Mr. Minister. 

r. GREEN: I have a paper here entitled, Canada’s Economic Aid Programs, 
, Statistical Summaries. Apparently that has not been distributed to the 
ers of the committee. We will provide a copy of that for each member. 
‘shows the fields of study in one of the charts. 


_ The CuHarrMaAN: Mr. Stinson. 

Mr. HeLiyer: If I might just come back to this business of propaganda, 
hairman. I realize it is a poor name because it has an unfortunate 
t and association. i 
think the real point is that some expenditures and some ee ee ie 
id f foreign assistance yield far more effect per dollar spent than es ers; 
y not think the minister would argue with that proposition. For ins a 
minister not agree that money spent by Canada to train or oe si 
ther countries in this country in all fields of modern techno ogy Li 
s a more important and more effective result, for the money spent, 
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depends a great dael on the. 


ave their own views and we try to fall in with those views, provided they . 
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This is something that the Russians, for example, have been doing for 
years and, as the minister well knows, far in advance of our western countries. — 
They have been taking people in, training them, and sending them back as | 
emissaries to different countries of the world. It is in respect of this type 
of strategic assistance where I think the western world has flagged in the 
past. I am glad to see that we are making some additional effort and I hope > 
the program will be considerably accelerated in the years ahead. 

Mr. GREEN: We do not plan to bring these young people to Canada in 
order to train them and send them back as political emissaries. That is one 
difference in the approach of the Soviet and of Canada. ‘ 

Mr. HELLYER: I do not differ with the minister there at all, as political © 
emissaries but we hope that when they go back to their own countries they — 
will have some parts of our society and system which are worthy of recom- — 
mendation. 4 

Mr. GREEN: That will depend almost entirely on how well they are 
treated while they are here. 4 

Some hon. Mrempers: Hear, hear! © 

Mr. MacLeLuan: With regard to the statement which Mr. Hellyer made 
that there are more people being trained by the communists than the western 
nations, I wonder if that is true. Have you any figures to show how many ~ 
people from under-developed nations are being trained by the Russians? 1 

Mr. GREEN: We do not have the figures showing how many the Soviet is © 
taking in. 4 

Mr. Pearson: A lot of Chinese. 

Mr. MacLeLuan: I suppose they are communist nations. q 

Mr. GREEN: We do know of cases where they have taken in students from ~ 
countries and these students have decided that they would sooner go to a 
western country, because of this political indoctrination program. 

Mr. MacLean: I think, as a matter of fact, that this summer Egypt took g 


their students out of Russia and sent them to nations around the western | 
world. y 


Mr. GREEN: This attitude was taken by some of the nations whose students — 
are now being sent to us. 


Mr. CrestoHi: Mr. Chairman, we are all aware of the effect of this propa-— 
ganda. Can the minister tell us what, if anything, the western powers have © 
done to meet what I consider to be effective propaganda by the Russians’ recent 
contribution to Indonesia? 

Indonesia was given $200 million worth, or thereabouts of aid, and I think» 
it caught the headlines of the world. Are the western powers doing anything: i 
to counteract an effective move like that? . 


Mr. GREEN: The department does not have, at the moment, the figures of 
what aid has been given to Indonesia by other countries. It has been oxen 
and Canada herself is helping Indonesia in quite a number of ways. 

Mr. CrESTOHL: I am quite aware of that, Mr. Minister. The point I am © 
trying to make, though, is that Russia capitalized by catching, as I said, the 
world headlines, and we have not seen anything in the press about the western 
powers or what Canada has done in that regard. | 

Mr. GREEN: Premier Khrushchev is a great headline-catcher. He could 
teach Canadian politicians a great Gea on this particular subject. It is pretty 
tough competition. 

Mr. PEARSON: Oh, I don’t know. 


An hon. MEmBeErR: For even the member for Essex East. 
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Re: Mr, CRESTOHL: I think the western powers have ample antidotes and could 
Iso catch headlines; but, unfortunately, I have not seen them. 


Mr. GREEN: Perhaps we pay more attention to the Soviet headlines than 
re do to headlines from the western world. 


‘Mr. Pearson: The minister ought to go to Indonesia to redress the balance. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, I ask the minister whether it would be 
possible for us to have some indication as to what Canada, for example, has 
_ done to give assistance to a country like Indonesia. We were recently there 
and we saw that the country certainly needs assistance. 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): The fact is, Indonesia has not accepted all the 
_ aid that we have offered. 

_. Mr. Jones: Judging by the press reports, the visit of Mr. Khrushchev to 
"Indonesia was not a completely happy visit for him. Many of the headlines of 
which Mr. Crestohl has spoken were very mixed on this subject, and it is 
apparent that his visit was reviewed with some suspicion by President Sukarno. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): But he left them with a loan of $200 million! 


. Mr. GREEN: The Canadian program of 1959-60 for Indonesia consisted of 
1 trainees arriving in Canada—some of them are here in Ottawa, by the way 
—and three experts went to Indonesia on technical assistance programs; three 
‘Otter aircraft were supplied under the Colombo Plan at a cost of $400,000 to 
help develop transportation and communications; and $350,000 worth of wheat 
r flour has been offered to Indonesia and it is expected that this offer will be 
aken up shortly. 

a The CHAIRMAN: I recognized Mr. Stinson some time ago, and there has 
een considerable discussion since that time. Mr. Stinson. 


Mr. STINSON: Mr. Chairman, I am wondering whether the minister could 
Il us if the government has given any consideration to entering into negotia- 
ons which would have the effect of bringing to this country, for study, students 
from Russia and the China mainland. 

_ Iam aware of some of the problems in this connection; security questions 
and the fact that we might not receive a very friendly or cooperative reaction 
) proposals of this kind from either of those governments. But I am of the 
pinion that, notwithstanding the security reasons—and I am saying that they 
fe sometimes over-emphasized these days—great value would come from 
having students in engineering and medicine and the arts come from these 
communist countries to this country for lengthy study. 

' Most of these people—and I saw it in China and talked to many students— 
ave had no experience at all outside their own countries and they have little 
> no opportunity to know what is going on outside their own countries. 

Pel am wondering whether or not the government has considered the pos- 
bility of making an offer to the governments of these countries which would 
have the result of bringing students from those countries to Canada for study. 
Mr. GREEN: This is one of the questions which has been studied by the 
epartment under the general heading of east and west relations. There is one 
ientist at the National Research Council from the Soviet, under reciprocal 
Tangement; but we have had no requests from either | government for 
change of students, apparently; that is, from either Russia or Red China. 
Mr. Stinson: My question was, Mr. Minister: should the government 
sider initiating such a program, instead of waiting for a request to come 
m either of those governments? <sABSE 

_ Mr. Green: As I have said, it is one of the subjects which 1s under study 


at the present time in the department. 
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Mr. PEARSON: May I ask the minister this question: how would Canada’ 
proceed to initiate a program of this kind with the government of Red China? 3 


Mr. GREEN: I guess, in the same way that Red China took part in th 
Geneva conference while you were minister. 


Mr. PEARSON: There is a very great difference: we did not initiate or invite | 
Red China to Geneva. But does the minister really think the government of 
continental China would agree to send students to a country which did not 
recognize its existence? 2 


Mr. GREEN: I do not know what could be worked out. I do not know 
whether it would be possible to arrange for an exchange of students. This is 


certainly something that is very much worth while considering. ae 
a 
The CHAIRMAN: I am going to recognize Mr. McCleave, and then Miss _ 


Aitken. | 


Mr. McCLEeAvE: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My question concerns the 
type of people we send abroad to these under-developed countries. Is there any 
particular policy, or any attempt made to ensure that these Canadians who go 
abroad are able to speak the language of the country in which they find them- 
selves? We have read the problem as it affects another country in a best seller, 4 
“The Ugly American”. Apparently the Russians do see that the people they 
send abroad are able to speak the local language. ~ 


Mr. GREEN: The question of the ability of the Canadian to speak ne 
language of the country to which he is going is one very important factor; but 
in some cases we cannot get a Canadian who can speak such languages. a 


I think perhaps the Russians have gone much further in this direction 
than we have. 


Miss AITKEN: Mr. Chairman, I am glad to hear that the department is 
looking into this possibility of bringing, particularly, students here. It seems 
to me that in a country like Russia, the one field that is hungry for news, 
instruction and knowledge outside of their own country is the medical profes- 
sion, which is probably the least political of them all, except for the arts. 
The student doctors there were the ones who asked the most eats about 
our training program when I was there. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): They really are the first ones who should come 
here. 


Miss AITKEN: Yes. 


Mr. Jones: Approaching the question of Miss Aitken, Mr. Chairman, 1 
understand that 75 per cent of the medical doctors in Russia are women. ~ 


Miss AITKEN: Ninety per cent are children’s doctors. 


Mr. GREEN: We welcome exchanges of professional men and women, and» 
there is quite a big exchange now between Canada and Russia. { 


Miss AITKEN: In the student class? 


Mr. GREEN: More on the professional basis; more among those who have | 
completed their education. P 
y 

Mr. Recgrer: Are we making any progress towards persuading the com-_ 
munist nations of the world to channel their foreign economic aid aie ¢ 


anne agencies Such as the oe Nations? 


to supply aid in that manner. 


85 
y, representations been made by Canada or the western nations 
: € communist nations to adopt a different attitude from their 
Sg Rn Ae a 
GREEN: As you know, Mr. Regier, the communists are very reluctant 
annel aid through the United Nations, believing it is more to their 
lage to give it direct. This is involved with the question of their position 
. United. Nations, their representation on committees, and all that sort 
ay I do not think it can be settled by representations made by Canada 
communists. 

Mr. Recier: No, but on a number of occasions recently Canada has sup- 
ed the communist claim for greater equity in international ‘negotiations. 
‘instance, on the disarmament committee Canada has moved towards the 
that communist nations ought to have more representatives here and a 
‘more there, and so on; and I think we have gone a long way toward, 
ing the Soviet objections on the make-up of international committees. 


las Canada ever asked of the communist nations that they might reci- 
e by beginning to participate more in these international committees? 


r. GREEN: This has been discussed at the United Nations, and the sug- 


sti 2 has: been made there. I might point out the disarmament committee 
ot set up by the United Nations at all. We did help to work out a more 
ed composition for the committee on outer space, with the final result 
soviet is participating in the working of that committee. 

fr. REGIER: That is the one I meant. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, it is 11 o’clock, and I understand 
the estimates committee meets at 11. I was wondering if it was the wish of 
c ymmittee that we rise now, or do you wish to continue for another half 


i¢ 


McGEz: Many of us are on the estimates committee. 
KucHEREPA: We have a meeting of the privileges and elections 
e too. 


CHAIRMAN: Then we shall adjourn until 9.30 tomorrow morning. 
. Vivian: Mr. Chairman, will you go on with these aid programs to- 
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ng - Committee on External Affairs met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 
G ees ME EL AOs White, presiding. 


BER 


resent: Messrs. Cardin, Fairfield, Fleming (Okanagan-Revel-_ 

, Herridge, Jones, MacLellan, Miecquarc: Mandziuk, Martin 
), McCleave, McGee, Montwomery. Nesbitt, Nugent, Pearson, Pratt, 
'T Smith ae South), Vivian and White. —22 


3 a and DW: Wee and C. Hardy, American Dive Honey a 
cae European Division; H. &B. ae Head, Finance Division; 


= 


- questioning of the Minister copies of a document, Canada’s 
Programmes, Part If, Statistical Summaries, was” distributed 


lock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 o’clock a.m. on 
arch, 16, 1960. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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1e CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see we have a quorum. We will commence 
we left off yesterday, dealing with the Colombo Plan and other assist- 
programs. 


¥ i dlae Sete af e had 
ee en eS >, ee 


esterday will be distributed a little later this morning. It has not arrived 
t, but it will be here soon. 

>, REGIER: I notice the amount that the government is intending to spend ~ 
omic assistance this year is a little higher than last year—I believe 
1,500. That is the increase outside of the other payments under the 
ional assistance programs. 

uld the minister be in a position to tell us how much money Canada 


the international monetary fund, the international finance corporation, 
er like institutions? 


money in the current year in those organizations? 

" Howarp C. GREEN (Secretary of State for External Affairs): These 
s are made by way of subscription or capital investment; and then, 
se, those amounts would be used by the agency to which they have 
aid. There is not an annual vote for the amount that is used—by the 
for example—each year. Canada provides so much: Canada provides 


course, that would have to be covered; but we do not have an annual 

ring the annual amount expended. 

Mr. ReGIER: Is that listed in the blue book on estimates, under loans, 

est ents, and advances? I do not recall noting any figure in the blue 
. I have not it with me at this moment. 

Mr. Green: This does not appear in the estimates book, but it will be in 

table which we can distribute right away. 

r, REGIER: Are we getting the information as to how much Canada is ee 

g to be investing in these organizations in the coming year? 

GREEN: You mean, how much is to be advanced this coming year? 


‘ P 
MEGIER: Yes. se . 
. GREEN: Appropriations for funds which were paid for example, bo) fo ore 
ernational bank would come under the Department of Finance. They i 


d come under the estimates of the Department of Finance, and not under | 
of the Department of External Affairs. | ri ae 
elieve there is no intention of putting up any further money for e 
ional bank this year, or for the international finance corporation. If 
oins the international development association, then there would 
be a payment to that organization. 

qier: Under that organization, what is the proposa 
lian participation? 


‘ie 


1 for the extent — 
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Mr. GreEN: The Canadian subscription will be $37.83 million, of which 
$8.7 million will be pale initially, and $7.3 million in each of the next four” 


- 


years. ' < 

Mr. Recier: In other words then, the amount that-we have in our initial 1 
publication, the one that, we received on the first day here, indicates quite 
accurately the total, excepting for this one item mentioned by the minister, 
of $8 million. In the coming fiscal year we will be spending, roughly, $65. 3 
million on the international assistance program in all its forms? a 

Mr. GREEN: That is correct. ; f 4 

Mr. ReciEeR: I wonder if the minister would care to comment on this aspect 
of it? Since 1953 I have never noted a member of parliament opposing these ~ 
international assistance programs. I believe the estimates have always gone 
through the house with the unanimous support of the house. i 

I think the minister is aware of the fact that the recommendation eman- - 
ating from the United Nations is that the “have” nations ought to give careful ~ 
consideration to devoting 1 per cent of their gross national production to a 
matter. ‘ 

When we consider that Canadians have never voiced any ppposiaon am 
least, there has not been any opposition that has reached the floor of the houses 
—the 1 per cent would mean some $340 million. 

I realize that we may be doing a little beyond what other nations are doings 
However, in the light of the knowledge that the people of Canada wholeheart-_ ‘ 
edly endorse and have always whole-heartedly endorsed Canadian aid to the — 
“have-not” nations, has the minister or the government ever really giver A 
serious consideration to a very substantial increase? by ’ 

After all, $65 million is a long way removed from the aim of the UN, 
namely, that we spend 1 per cent. We are spending in the neighbourhood of, 
possibly, 20 per cent of what we are in effect being asked to spend. 

Noting that this has almost unanimous support, would it not be plausible 
to expect our government to be spending at least to the maximum amount that_ 
the Canadian public is willing to support in this regard? a 

Mr. GREEN: I think that Canada’s participation in these funds is very 
good. In our opinion it is better than that of any other nation. As a matter 
of fact I heard that on the radio this morning, in a report from Washington 
on the proceedings of the committee which is meeting there now in respect to 
the development assistance group. I do not think that Canadians have any- 
thing to be ashamed of in the amount of money they are providing for these 
purposes. 

Mr. REGIER: I agree; but would the minister not say also that what we are 
spending stands out favourably ine: in relationship to what others” are 
spending? ; 

Mr. GREEN: That is quite a good comparison, I would say. a 

Mr. REGIER: And that in the light of our ability to spend, the picture is 
not as golden a one as we get looking at it the other way? a 

Mr. GREEN: That is a matter of opinion, of course; but I think Canada 
doing very well. ’ 

Mr. REGIER: Has the minister had or has he ever made an analysis of the | 
benefits to the Canadian economy that emanate from these assistance pro- 
grams? I know of a large number of occasions when the prairie grain growers Ss 
have been aided by means of these programs. Have the government evel 
given consideration to the possibility of aiding other regions of the Canadia n 
economy by greatly increasing our contributions? 


heir taxes were raised in order to bring up these pa 

Noe Sener payments from 
odd to $340,000,000, as the hon. member has suggested. 

REGIER: I was not necessarily saying that we should raise them from 
000 to $340,000,000 in the coming year ahead; but I was hoping that 
ee increase, let us say, doubling that amount as an initial move. 
r, as to another matter: what is Canada doing to aid refugees in Hong 
Pee ens he 

he CHAIRMAN: While the minister is getting the information— 

r. MARTIN (Essex East): Would it not be better if we should continue, 


e that is solely for the Colombo foreign aid plan, and I think some of us 
uestions on it? 


of the committee that we should include this statistical summary, which 
ave distributed this morning, in today’s report as an appendix? 
Agreed. ; 
(See Appendix A). 

he CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Green? 
Mr. GREEN: Canada makes contributions under what is known as the Far 
Program on European Migration. 


contributed $50,000 to this operation in each of the years 1954 and 
and then discontinued contributions temporarily because the Chinese 


refugees. In late 1957 the flow of refugees started again and in 1959 
ida made a further contribution of $60,000 to be applied to the 1958 


r. GREEN: That is the responsibility of the British government. 

r. MartTIN (Essex East): Do not some of them come under the LR.O.— 
a rather the organization at Geneva? 

r. GREEN: The program I have mentioned has to do with white Russian 
es from the mainland of China, and it comes under the high commis- 


refugees in Geneva. Fe 
1 you dealt with those in Hong Kong, I was referring to the Chinese 


-REGIER: -In other words, Canada is not making any contribution at 
Chinese refugees who are living in Hong Kong? . 
TREEN: That is right. 
Mr. ReEciER: While the minister indicated that our record in so far as 
ymic assistance is concerned is excellent indeed in comparison to other 
would the minister not agree that in the matter of refugees our 
ic. compared to that rendered by the United Kingdom, is a pretty 
1e? a3 ¥ > 
GREEN: No. I think our assistance is as good as or better than that 
ry other country. 
[r. REGIER: Has the government of 
the federal government that it 


4 


British Columbia actually made a 


believes we ought to have a plan 
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whereby we admit 1,000 of those refugees per refugee year, rather than only 
100? I have reference to those who otherwise would not be admitted. 


Mr. GREEN: When the Canadian government decided to initiate a plan to 
bring in 100 tubercular refugees and their families, there were letters written 
to each of the provincial premiers asking for their cooperation. 

The letter to the premier of British Columbia went unanswered for many 
months, until I made a statement before the Vancouver board of trade early 
in January of this year, when I pointed out that our own province of British : 
Columbia had done nothing whatever to help out in this tubercular refugee 1 

; 


| 
“3 
; 
§ 
F 
4 
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program. 

As a result of that the premier of British Columbia wrote to Ottawa 
acknowledging the letter he had received many months before. He said that — 
our plan was just piffling, and that we should call together.a dominion-pro- — 
vincial conference to discuss this whole question of refugees. P 

I do not know what figures were put in his letter. No doubt they were very 
high. But this was more or less of an alibi in answer to the criticism which — 
had been made against the British Columbia provincial government for not 
taking any part whatsoever. . 

Mr. REGIER: The premier of British Columbia made reference to this 
matter again last week and indicated that British Columbia had been asked to 
assume responsibility for eight of the families. : 

Mr. GREEN: British Columbia was not asked for any number. It was — 
asked whether it would participate. And the provincial government did not — 
even bother to answer the letter. 2 


Mr. REGIER: Last week the premier of British Columbia indicated in thea 
press that the program should have been much more extensive at least ten 
times as extensive as it was. I wonder if in the letter which the minister ~ 
received from the premier of British Columbia, the government of British © 
Columbia made any offer of what it would be prepared to do if the federal © 
government would broaden the program? : 

Mr. GREEN: The letter was written to the Prime Minister, and not to 
myself. It was the Prime Minister who sent out the original letters. I do not 
remember whether it made any definite offer to help. : 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): In fact they have given no practical — 
assistance. 

Mr. GREEN: No tubercular refugees have gone to British Columbia pecaugen 
the British Columbia provincial government did not cooperate. 

Mr, FAIRFIELD: I do not know if this is in point, but when does the govern- 
ment expect to have the two ships that are part of the allocation to the West — 
Indies, completed? I mean the $6 million assistance? 


ih 


Mr. GREEN: It is expected these ships will be completed next spring. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: Next year. Are there talks going on at present with the ~ 
government of the West Indies Federation in the area of free trade in respect of 
a trade agreement with the British West Indies Federation? ¢ 


Mr. GREEN: No. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: Does the minister feel this is a particularly vital area in. 
the Caribbean at the present time, in so far as communism seems to have a 
certain amount of sway in Cuba? Because of the proximity of the British 
West Indies Federation to it, talks with the Federation might be of a great. 
deal of importance. 


Mr. GREEN: Our relations with the West Indies Federation are ‘extremely 
friendly. We have a commissioner there and we are helping them in other 
ways besides providing these two ships. I do not think the relationship could 


\ 
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: it is. The Prime Minister, Sir Grantley Adams, was here 
¢t fall and we have had other ministers from the federation visit 


Of course we are always very much interested in the developments 


\ 


he West Indies and will certainly do all we can to help them. Also we are 
‘fr ndly terms with Cuba by the way. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: But other than those two ships is the total assistance to 
fest Indies as stated here correct? It is shown here as $88,639 for the 
year? 

Mr. GREEN: The total appropriation is $10 million over a five year plan. 
y- Mr: FAIRFIELD: $6 million is allocated to these two ships. I see the figure 
for 1959-60 is $88 thousand and last year $74 thousand. 

_ Mr. McCieave: That is technical assistance. It is one part. 

‘Mr. Fairrietp: I want to know what is the total assistance. I see this 
echnical assistance. 

‘Mr. GREEN: To what page are you referring? 

_ Mr. FairFreLtp: Table G. It says assistance program. It does not say 
ical assistance. : 

Ir. GREEN: The program of course is just nicely getting under way. We 
t this year there will be many more trainees coming to Canada than there 
é in the fiscal year 1959-60 so the figure will be higher than the $88,639.65 
technical assistance spent during the present fiscal year. 


> Mr. Farrriexp: There is no other assistance, other than technical? 


Mr. GREEN: In addition to the capital assistance by way of ships there will 
ther projects which are still under discussion with the West Indies. 


‘Mr. FarrFIELD: Might I ask one more question? Have there ever been 
legotiations with the British West Indies in respect of a common market? 
Mr. GREEN: No. 
Ir. PEARSON: Mr. Chairman, I would like to get back for a moment to 
olombo plan and ask the minister if he has any comment to make on a 
interesting statement by his colleague, the acting Secretary of State, 
statement was made in Montreal a couple of days ago. It is reported 
that Canada’s $281 million share in the Colombo plan during the past 
ears has done more toward establishing world peace than the billions 
Eon national and international defence. This is a very interesting state- 
au) Fa ¢ er :- 
. GREEN: I think that is a matter of opinion, and I would not care to 
t on it. 
Pearson: Then in the same address the acting Secretary of State 
ited out that while we have spent $281 million in the ten years, the 22 
ombo nations contributed in total $5,600 million. Is that the correct figure 


Mfr. PEARSON: I think that probably is true and therefore it does not give 
cht comparison. 

fe einistar himself speaking on the Colombo plan on February 16 in the 
id he thought we had done more than any other country in this regard, 
‘the minister went on to say “I do not suggest for a moment we have 
ugh. We will be looking for ways to do more.’’ Could the Sera 
vhat he had in mind in respect of additions to the Colombo plan? 

Mr. Pearson, all these plans are worked out in 


REEN: As you know, What I meant was 


1 with the governments to which the aid goes. 
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that if there should be an opportunity to help in a useful way we would take 
advantage of that opportunity. As a matter of fact we are very much in-— 
terested at the moment in ways of helping countries in Africa. ayes I ieee 
will be a very big and very important new field. : 


Mr. PEARSON: That is what I had hoped perhaps the pinieiee might haven 
had in mind. There is a great field for international economic assistance in- 
Africa at the present time. A great deal of thought seems to be given by 
various governments to the development of an African Colombo plan or African © 
Marshall plan. I take it from what the minister said that the government is 
very interested in it. 


Mr. GREEN: Yes. I had a long discussion yesterday afternoon with Mr. 4 
Nyerere the national leader of Tanganyika. I think there is a very important 
field here in which Canada can give much assistance. 


Mr. McGEE: In view of the delicate situation of British Columbia I did not 
quite understand the government’s announcement of the extended assistance 
to tubercular refugees. Following that announcement was there then any 
offer from the province of British Columbia to assist in that further extension? © 


Mr. GREEN: So far as I know the only offer was this general letter from the 
premier of British Columbia which I explained a few moments ago to Mr, 
Regier. q 


Mr. JoNEs: At this conference last June in London there was a great deal’ 
of discussion on the desirability of establishing an international development » 
association to assist in the flow of private capital to underdeveloped countries, — 
and the government’s participation in various ways. Since that time the ~ 
idea has been approved in principle by both the British and American govern- 
ments, and also by the Secretary of State for External Affairs for Canada. 
They have indicated general approval of the principle. a 

I wonder if the minister could bring us up to date as to the present positio ‘a 
of the plans. 4 


Mr. GREEN: Articles of agreement on the international development asso-— 
‘ciation have been drafted by the executive directors of the international bank 
and they were submitted to members of the bank on February 1 for con-— 
sideration. That consideration has not yet been completed in Canada. r 


Mr. HerripceE: In relation to this commonwealth assistance program there © 
is an item in the estimates of half a million dollars. It seems a pretty 
microscopic amount when I note you are still going to spend $2,100,000 on behalf 
of Hungarian refugees this year and other commonwealth assistance. Would 
the minister explain what that half a million dollars is, for commonwealth. 
assistance? y 


Mr. GREEN: It is designed for technical assistance to the commonwealth _ 
countries in Africa, although I do not think the vote is actually limited to 
Africa. Here again there is just a beginning. Evidently it takes time for 
requests to come in for this assistance. I do not know whether or not that 
can be described as red tape. In any event, we are running into that problem. 
This program is just being put on the rails. I would imagine that if it proves 
successful it will be expanded. ag 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Is the minister finished with that question? 


Mr. GREEN: I now have some detailed information. Channels of com: ‘a 


the commonwealth, in which Canada is represented, and through the colonial 


Lo 


office in London in respect of the others. These territories have been. informed: 


fields in which Canadian experts can be provided to them. 


ian program in Ghana is well under way, having had a year’s start. 
59 there were 18 Ghanians who received training in Canada and 
nadian experts were sent to Ghana. Nigeria and Hong Kong each 
trainee to Canada. 
r. HERRIDGE: I have one further question; it is in connection with the 
a nonwealth scholarship plan. Our group support this, and we think it is 
ellent plan. I notice in the British house it is provided by legislation. 
passed a bill providing commonwealth scholarship programs and estab- 
a commission. They had a debate, in all its stages, which is reported in 
ited Kingdom Hansard. I thought it was done in a very constructive 
nd done in such a way that it is obvious from their point of view that it is 
to be a long-term continuing program, and an expanding one. Could 
plain why, in our case, at this stage we seem to rely on an estimate, 
is rather a fragile thing with the change of governments? 


te GREEN: This program is just being started as well and I have no doubt 
will be quite a few bugs to iron out in it before it reaches complete 
icy. Maybe eventually there will have to be a different way of doing 


s not mean that we are any less serious than the British in our support 
lan.- As a matter of fact, the whole plan was not proposed by the 
sh. at all; it was a Canadian initiative put forward by my predecessor, the 
urable Sydney Smith. Canada is committed, and the honourable member 
that we have agreed to provide one-quarter of the total number of 
olarships—250 out of a total of 1,000. This year there will only be from 
to 125 students coming to Canada because the course is a two-year course 
we could not start out with the full 250. 

u can rest assured that the fact the British are passing legislation about 
ot mean that they are any keener on this plan than Canada. 


ir: HERRIDGE: I find through personal contact with fellow Canadians, and 
of correspondence, that the feeling is that we should not just provide 
‘money and train these students but that the department, through its public 
s officer, should expand the order of what is being done. This would do 
. strengthen the commonwealth. 
Green: Well, we want to advertise the work the department is doing— 
st, most of the time, anyway. 
Phe Cuarrman: I would appreciate the cooperation of the various members 
committee. There are three members who have indicated their wish 
word. They are Doctor Vivian, Mr. Macquarrie and Mr. Cardin. 
. Vivian: I have a question in connection with vote 88, which was 
ly mentioned—technical assistance to commonwealth countries and 
ries other than those eligible for assistance under the Colombo plan or 
Indies assistance program. 
ould like to ask the minister whether any consideration has been given 
ding the area under which our students of one kind or another might 
nd this relates essentially to technical and artisan training. Along 
h thers, I was impressed with this group that came up from the United 
ms ‘under Carl Major Wright, who has been conducting a school of fe 
tion there. Among them were students from Ethiopia, Liberia, Italian 
ind, Tunisia and so on, which lent a very Ma ee ne Wee 
id lik e minister whether any consideration has be ; 
Be anes eee so as to include hea of the other countries, notably 
a and other French-speaking countries. 
meet 
Mir. ¢ N: taken 515 persons under the United Nations 
ek ce Sirs: is not restricted to commonwealth trainees. 
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Mr. Vivian: That is in connection with vote 88? _ > 


Mr. GREEN: This was the figure up to the end of 1959. We have ‘trainees 
in Canada today from other than commonwealth countries. ; 


Mr. Vivian: Could I go on to another question in relation to vote 87— 
West Indies assistance program? We have in table G, in part II, statistical — 
summaries, the spending of last year, which is partly technical assistance - 
with regard to trainees, and partly capital in the form of ship construction. — 
The estimate for the coming year is $1,826,500. 

Is it possible for the minister to midicore whether it is simply more © 
money for the same things, or has: there been any request from the West 
Indies government—and I am thinking here particularly of Jamaica—for 
assistance towards the enlargement of the British West Indies? 


Mr. GREEN: We have been asked to assist the university college of the} 
West Indies. That is under consideration at the present time. es 
Mr. Vivian: Thank. you, sir. q 
Mr. MacquarriE: Mr. Chairman, I am interested in table H, the Vote 
for Nigeria, and I would be interested in an interpretation of that. I cannot 
find anything here. we, 
Following that through, I am wondering if we have any special thoughts 
with respect to special assistance in cooperation with this great, new emergent © 
state of Nigeria in which we are very interested. 
Mr. McGee: Mr. Chairman, may I interject a suggestion here. When tables — 
like these are issued, it might be useful to number the pages. ra 
Mr. GREEN: We are getting increased requests from Nigeria, and there 
will be a Canadian commissioner going there next month to establish a 
mission. I am confident that there will be a much greater increase once our 
mission is operating there. ad 
Mr. ee I presume this ee ae is an indication of some 
preliminary prog ; 


Mr. GREEN: There has only been one trainee here during this present 
fiscal year. 2 x 

Mr. Carpin: Mr. Chairman, I was under the impression that Canada’s” 
loan to the United Nations for the clearance of the Suez Canal was a short- 
term loan. I am referring to the $1 million loan to the United Nations. I was ~ 
wondering whether there had been any consideration given by the United 
Nations to repayment of this loan, or whether it will eventually become another, 
contribution to the United Nations. 

Mr. Green: Nearly half of that has already been repaid. The balance due 
is now $558,101.67. 


Mr. CarpIn: I think that is not reflected in table A. + 


Mr. GREEN: It is likely that the whole amount loaned will be repaia 
within the period envisaged by the secretary general, which was three years” 
after the inception by the United Nations of what is known as the Sura 
plan, which was adopted in 1958. ‘a 


Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if the Secretary of State is” 
a position at this time to expand on the announcement that the Minister of 
Finance made shortly after parliament came into session, with regard to seeing 
if it was feasible to adapt OEEC into a broader organization that would: 
include Canada and the United States as active participants. I understand 
there was a working group selected to prepare preliminary opinions on this. 
Is there anything further that can be reported on that at this time? 


Mr. GREEN: You mean the ne that were held in Paris a fev 
weeks ago? 


S 
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an ae there was a working group established subsequent to 


EN: No, that work is still under way. I am not i re 
report on it today. in a position to 


r. JONES: Is there any indication as to when there may be something 
to report on that? 

. GREEN: I think, very shortly. There is to be a meeting in Paris on or 
t April 21, when the 20 nations involved will be receiving a report from 
our men we were appointed to make recommendations. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Chairman, I presume that we are still on 
national aid. There have been several other questions, but I presume we 
till on that subject. 


Mr. pain (Bisbee Hasty Oht fics are = Gndinte today. I thought I saw 
arin about this in the press last night. Is there anything that the minister 

id want to say as to the position of the Canadian government at those 
ee eee is the. basic se of the Eanserence ¢ 


1s; but I Said not be in a position to report on that until our representa- 


a5 


irre back and we have had a chance to review what went on. 
Mir. PEARSON: Could the minister tell us what the eight nations are? I 


Pie econ: Evidently the eight have now become nine: the United King- 
eee United States, France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Portugal, Japan 


a GREEN: ae, plus Japan, is the proper way to describe that. 


ie MartTIn (Essex East): Perhaps next week we could have a more 
eotent as to that conference. When the secretary general returned 


een directed to the aniston s attention—in which he spoke of foreign 
the need for it in that area, as well as in other areas in the world, 
‘said that perhaps some nations would now be prepared to give 
ation to channelling their assistance through the United Nations, not 
regional organizations, and not on a bilateral basis. 

S the minister so well knows, at the present time the assistance given the 
. Plan countries by Canada and other donor countries is as a result of 
ions with the potential recipient. 

is the minister given any thought to the desirability of channelling this 
_ assistance through a larger collective body, thereby avoiding the 
net 5 suggested in the questions yesterday, that sometimes strings 


w ine minister takes the position, of course, there are no strings at- 
our assistance; and with that I fully agree. | 

7 EEN: I do not think that Mr. Hammarskjold had in mind that the 

Plan should be channelled through the United Nations; and, certainly, - 
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it is not the thinking of the Canadian government that that should be done. He 
was dealing more particularly with aid to Africa. Canada, generally speaking, | 
has been in favour of programs administered through the ‘United Nations. As- 
you know, one of the reasons this has been difficult is because of the attitude - 
of the communist states, and particularly that of the Soviet Union which — 
prefers to make its arrangements direct. . 

We have this whole question always under consideration, but I do not 
know just what would be worked out with regard to countries in Africa. As 
you know, we have taken the step of providing help ourselves to Common- 
wealth countries in Africa; and, certainly, we would be very much interested 
in continuing aid of that kind, at the same time maintaining an interest ing 
any United Nations proposal. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): When the minister was talking about assistance 
to West Indies countries, a few moments ago, he referred to our friendship 
with these countries in the Caribbean, and then he added the interesting 
observation that Canada enjoyed friendly relations with Cuba. In view of. 
the disturbances there and the differences between one of Canada’s closest 
neighbours and Cuba, is there anything that the minister feels Canada could 
do in that particular situation? ; 

Mr. GREEN: Ido not know there is anything we could do at the moment, 
Mr. Martin, but, as I said, our relations with Cuba are very friendly. e a 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): This is one case where the minister might 
break the rule and become an “honest broker’. B 


Mr. GREEN: I thought perhaps you would come up with that suggestion. - 
Mr. Pearson: If you are going to break that rule, I would suggest you 


find a little easier situation in which to break it.. ‘a 
Mr. Jones: We should not have that display of lack of unanimity from. 
the Liberal ranks. i 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we go on to the next item, atomic radiation? 


Mr. McCueave: I know any aid we give to Latin American countries isd 
given under the multilateral umbrella of the United Nations rather than by — 
any bilateral approach. This leads me to the question as to whether we are 
going to fill that vacant chair in the organization of the American states. 

Mr. GREEN: I have been very much interested in Canada’s relations with — 
the Latin American countries.. They are particularly friendly with us, and I - 
think we can do a great deal more than we have done to further that friend- “A 
ship, with mutual benefit all round. 

There has been a series of visits, either held or planned, which have 
helped a great deal. For example, the president and the foreign minister of 
Mexico were here last fall, and had a very friendly visit. The foreign minister © 
of Venezuela was also here last fall. The foreign minister of Brazil and his ~ 
wife are coming next week. Our own Prime Minister is going to Mexico in - 
April, and I hope to go to the Argentine, Chile and Peru in May. ; 

Mr. PEARSON: Cuba? 3 

Mr. GREEN: No, not at the moment. We will send you down there; Mike. 


Mr. PEARSON: I would love to go. Send me down for the opening of 
the ball season—a harmless occasion. . - 


Mr. GREEN: I think the Canadian people do not realize the importance 
of Latin America in the world today. Twenty of the 82 members of the 
United Nations come from Latin America. They play a very active and 
influential part in that organization. The president this year is Dr. Belaunde 
of Peru; and several other distinguished Latin Americans have served as 
president of the United Nations. I think there is a pretty big field od i 
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ctivity. I would like to see an exchange of students, 


RT N (Essex East): But you would not be prepared to recommend 
SI ould join the pan-American union, would you? 
TREEN: I am in the position of reviewing the whole situation and 
: g the pros and cons, and hope to have a better idea after I have 
ted ome of these countries. They place great emphasis on the organization 
merican states, and in some cases find it hard to understand why Canada 
member. We are already members of certain subsidiary organizations 
the union ef American states, the pan-American radio office; the inter- 
can statistical institute; and we are hoping to become members shortly 
 pan-American institute on geography and history. 
' ddition to that, in recent years we have sent observers on different 
to the economic council for Latin America, which is a regional organ- 
f the United Nations, and to the pan-American health organization, 


a regional body of the world health organization. 


by in any event our policy is to strengthen relations between Canada 
different Latin American countries; we have 11 missions in Latin 


EARSON: May I refer the minister to a statement he made in the 
nn he said that in his opinion there are 20 republics in Latin America 
ith the love of freedom. I think there are 21 republics, so can he 


hey are right or you are right. I think the 21st member is the 
tates, and you will have to judge that for yourself. 


x ti mn, is presently imbued with the love of freedom? 
| Mr. GREEN: I include the United States as the 21st. 


f. ‘Martin (Essex East): Has any consideration been given by Canada 
rd to its relations with South America? The attitude of the minister 
ho le, I-think we will all agree, in regard to the kind of thing which 
by the president on his tour, that is, requests for assistance to many 
hich are in the category of underveloped countries? 

REEN: What is the question, please? 

Martin (Essex East): Has consideration been given to expanding 
concern towards countries other than Asian countries. by way of 


FR: EN: No, not any further than I have already indicated this morning. 
; [ARTIN (Essex East): The American government of course was—or 
1 e crowding me at the end of a week of parliamentary fatigue. 
GIER: “Would the minister elaborate a little bit on the item he calls 
‘mutual aid? I notice he proposes to spend $40 million on military 
1ce and $14.8 million on infrastructure and NATO budgets. Which of 
[O nations would be receiving military assistance? 
tREEN: That has nothing to do with the external affairs department. 
der the department of national defence. 


lationship? I do not believe at the ‘moment there are any Latin 
itutes in Canada. It might be helpful if the department could 
y university. I understand that one university, the University of 
lollege, is considering the establishment of a Latin America institute. 


ny a8 


e Latin American nations and Canada. This, I think,. 


CLEAVE: May I follow up with a further question concerning Latin — 


SS 


f “ 
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Does the department get into that field of aecigiante to universities who plar 
these institutes which would of course be of tremendous help to the depart- 
ment itself? 


Mr. GREEN: I had an interview with the Rev. Canon Puxley, the principal 
of the University of King’s College, two or three weeks ago. We are very much 
interested in his proposal to establish a Latin America institute at the University 
of King’s College and we would be glad to give whatever assistance possible. 
I do not know if that would mean putting up any funds at the present time, 
but we think he is working in the right direction, and we would help him all 
we can. 


Mr. McGrr: Does the department discuss this business of languages? 
Mr. McCleave brought up the question yesterday concerning foreign service 
officers being able to speak the language of the country to which they are sent. 

What is the system—or is there any system of assistance to employees 
of the department, such as attending at Carleton college here or some eat ; 
college, to further their language knowledge? iq 


Mr. GREEN: There is what is known as a language training allowance 
which is available to foreign service officers who undertake to learn a language; 
and once they have learned that language, they receive an allowance for 
having that capacity. 


Mr. MACQUARRIE: I am wondering about our relationship with the organ- 
ization of American states. Is it likely that Canada will be invited, and if so, 
is it likely that Canada will send observers to the coming inter-American 
conference to be held at Quito, the big plenary meeting of the organization? 


Mr. GREEN: That meeting was to have been held this spring, but it has 
now been deferred until next year, so no decision has been made as yet. as 
to what Canada will do. ¢ 


Mr. Nucent: When you say that no decision has been made, do you mean 
that no decision has been made by them to invite Canada, or that no decision | 
has been made by Canada with respect to attending? Would we have bee 
there if it had not been deferred? 


Mr. GREEN: I do not know if there was an official invitation. These 
invitations are arranged, as you know; but I think there was certainly a 
suggestion that Canada should attend at least as an observer. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions along this line? 


Mr, Martin (Essex East): I have something further on the question of 
foreign aid. It will be remembered that in 1958 President Eisenhower sug- 
gested assistance to Middle East countries. I am asking this just to find out 
what is the position so far as the Canadian government is concerned. He 
offered on behalf of his country assistance to the countries of the Middle 
East, suggested that the Arab league might be the distributing agency, that 
the Arab countries themselves might determine what assistance should be 
sought and that they should administer whatever assistance was given. What 
is the attitude of the Canadian government toward that kind of a proposal? 


Mr. GREEN: At that time I understand the proposal was that the Middle 
East countries themselves should set up a Middle East development association. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. J 
Mr. GREEN: That has never been done, so the whole project has fallen” 
by the wayside. 
Mr. MarTINn (Essex East): I had understood there was already an organiza-_ 


tion in being and that some countries, including Saudi Arabia, had already 
made contributions to it. ‘ 
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as 5 Mr. GREEN: Apparently it is not at all what was envisaged. There is an 
organization to which some of the middle-eastern countries belong, but it is 
_not a general organization such as had been expected. 

ee Mr. MarrTIN (Essex East): Would the minister care to say anything about 
_ the tragic problem of the Palestine refugees, settlement of which seems to 
_be no more apparent now? This is the year in which consideration should be 
: ; given to this problem, because of the possible conclusion of UNRWA’s activities. 
This is a problem which I know is a very difficult one, but if it could in any 
way be ameliorated conditions in the Middle East would undoubtedly on that 
~account improve greatly. Could the minister say whether or not the Canadian 
government has any thoughts in respect of improving that situation? 

Mr. GREEN: A great deal of thought was given this question at the last ses- 
ion of the United Nations, and without very much success. As you have said 
Pit’ is an exceedingly difficult problem. Finally, we decided to continue our 
"payments to UNRWA, but at the moment I do not see any long range solution 
_in sight. : 

‘Mr. Pearson: Could the minister tell us how many refugees there are 
now in the camps compared with, say, five years ago? 

4 Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The number is increasing. 

: Mr. GREEN: As of June last year there were 990,181 refugees in these 
iY camps. 

x Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): What is the position now in respect of UNRWA? 
- Mr. GREEN: That figure is an increase. My officials tell me that five 
“years ago there were about 800,000. 

_ Mr. Jones: Has the program been extended? 


ay. 
veh 

4 “f 
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_ Mr. Green: It has been extended for three years, from the 30th of June 
1960, and will be reviewed at the end of two years. 

‘Mr: Martin (Essex East): Is our contribution about $200,000? 

Mr. GREEN: Our annual contribution is $500,000. Last year and the year 
before we also gave a contribution in wheat flour of $13 million. 

£. Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Have we reached any conclusion on the 
“future of that so far as the contribution is concerned? 

a. _Mr. GREEN: That is under consideration at the present moment. 

Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): May I ask whether or not there is any report 
since the United Nations resolution was passed at the last assembly to 
determine if the allocation of rations has been brought up to date, because it 
“has been acknowledged by the executive director of U.N. that many are 
receiving rations illegally and that a great many—200,000—children are not on 
the ration rolls at all? 

'_-‘Mr. Green: This is a point which concerned the assembly; and the director, 
Mr. Davis, indicated in his report this would be the first and most important 
objective namely to see that this is corrected and that the ration rolls are 
brought up to date. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Has the department any information from 
UNRWA or Dr. Davis as to whether or not any progress has been made in 
ectifying this rather regrettable situation? 


le to go into the whole question thoroughly. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): After you have had your discussion with 
. Davis may we then have from you a report of your discussion with him 
a this point and others? 
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Mr. GREEN: Yes, we would be glad to give the committee a ieaate 


Mr. McGee: Mr. Chairman, there is a point which bothers me, and I have 
heard comments from others who have travelled abroad fairly extensively, — 
who have expressed concern about the follow-up on these most desirable and 
humanitarian programs. Is there anything within the United Nations organiza-_ 
tion in the way of an inspection squad, or people who could spot-check the 
follow-up in connection with these programs in regard to monies being spent 
in certain areas for certain purposes and, ultimately, not reaching the people - 
for which it is intended? What is being done on this? | 

Mr. GREEN: Well, there is an elaborate organization under UNRWA, which > 
is set up to provide such inspection. I believe they have an auditor general, 
and I think every effort is made to see that the different programs are carried — 
out. : 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I wonder when the minister is talking with 
Dr. Davis if he would obtain information from him on two other aspects. 
Reports indicate that there has been some attempt to mobilize a part of the 
million, or slightly under, refugees into some form of armed force, which 
represents a serious threat to peace in the Middle East. This originate. a 
press statements from Beirut. 

Then, you might ask Dr. Davis whether or not he has any hope of receiving 1 
contributions toward the upkeep of the agency from those contributing ” 
countries who have indicated they are prepared to give support, but have not. y 
Canada is the third largest contributor, and a majority of the contributing | 
countries are in default. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Some do not give at all, like the Soviet Union. | 


Mr. GREEN: We will check on those matters with Dr. Davis, but I would 
not want the report to go out that the department believes there is any attempt 
to organize armed forces in these refugee camps. This is news to us. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I am only reporting on press statements thael 
some of the Arab countries had indicated a desire to utilize the refugees as 
part of an armed force. The report can be very easily denied but, if there is 
any basis to it, it constitutes a real threat. 


Mr. Rrecier: There were a number of reports in the press to that effect. a 


Mr. McGrre: Mr. Chairman, I have a matter, which I wanted to cai 
earlier, concerning UNICEF, the United Nations children’s fund. We have all 
watched with considerable interest the growth of this voluntary organization | 
in Canada, which has worked so effectively among the younger school children. 
Iam wondering if you have any information concerning the. contributions 
this year from that voluntary organization. mi 

Mr. GREEN: At the moment we do not have reports from the ~olontana 
organization but we can obtain them for you. 


Mr. McGee: I do not want to provide too much work for the officials of 
your department, but would it be possible to give some indication to the 
committee of the extent of voluntary organizations along these and other lines ; 
which are supplementing the work of the department in these fields? _ 

Mr. GREEN: We will do the best we can to get this information before you. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Having in mind the questions asked by Mr. 
Smith—not that it would be difficult or wrong to ask a civil servant questions — 
relating to an international situation—but since Dr. Davis is coming here— 
_ and he, I take it, is Mr. Labouisse’s successor—and as he is the head of UNRWA, 


would it not be of interest to ask him to come and tell us about the work 
of UNRWA? 


Mr. GREEN: Personally, I would have no objection to that. 
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REEN? t think we oaks have to leave that to Dr. Davis. 


_ Martin (Essex East): I think the information that he could give . 
id d be very useful to this committee. Sint 
. GREEN: I would be very doubtful that he would feel free to do that. i 

r. Martin (Essex East): In view of the fact that we are such a loyal om 
‘ter of UNRWA, I see no reason why we could not ask him what his Bc, 


fr. GREEN: In reply to Mr. McGee I would like to point out that the 
| Nations association in Canada will be presenting a cheque of over 
000 to the director of UNICEF at the United Nations headquarters in 


Cr. Peri ieow: The minister is not going to desert us permanently? 

r. GREEN: Oh, I would hate to do that. 

Yr. MARTIN (Essex East): I know; but your reply indicates that you may. 
‘it that we are not yet through with the minister. 

r. GREEN: I will be glad to come whenever I can. 

‘Prarson: Perhaps the week after next? 

GREEN: I do not know about that. 


: REGIER: As an alternative to Mr. Martin’s proposal, I wonder whether 
inister would give some consideration to this point. If we cannot meet 
r. ean. that is inconvenient for various reasons—because of the 


ae pay year. Ace that way the committee might have, ae its own ay 
f ation, a rather detailed report on the paeteee of UNRWA in the past 


“ 
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APPENDIX “A” 


CANADA’S ECONOMIC AID PROGRAMS 


Part IL: SratisticAL SUMMARIES 


@Canada’s Binancial Assistance Abroad... scum ee +) ate = te eee 
Canadian Colombo Plan: 
Funds Voted by Parliathent.:2.. . ee joi. 6 ta. Et. Ne Oe ee 
“Wllocation “and: Expenditures . Ayo. ge .o a eares ola teng 2 eke eee 
Technical Assistance Expenditures. ..)....2.0..0 oa. i Se. Hie te aie 
AUN. ROCONCIIIATION oo coer he ed ore eg te Ne enter te Nat eee 
Gapitaland Projects;.4.) 2 Vico 05 os ene ce) eee ee oon ee 
Canada West Indies Assistance s\)i kia. Wis. Geek epee oe 
Technical Assistance to Commonwealth Countries.................-.. 
Statistical Review of Canadian Technical Assistance.................. 
@ounterparts MUnds, Pole Cie kh FAN Bee ee no kee ae ae Ao eee 


TABLE A 


CANADA’S FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE ABROAD 1945-1961 () 
(Millions of Canadian dollars) 


1 Post. WAR RECONSTRUCTION LOANS 1945—Gar.io elny s on ntlic etre sine eens geen 


Of which 
Uf reins Md Giiveoken eae Hee ah ORNS tye aot oon yon oc Dau ome 1,185.00 
(Oe avsre CAG Se oie eee oe On oe op tam Mh. be ela orien Giugno Aenea 582.15 


2. Post-War RutieF AND RECONSTRUCTION GRANTS 1945-8 


Of which 
Oryaliamereliel(®) es coe tease teehee ae EA ota as ea hee hae 105.22 
INURE AR Sg So ea tg YE ae EA ciate saree chee es eean eens ORS en A eae 154.00 
IPOs GalEN RR Arey ye ae Le ore a oe nents eae roan nee nian teva RYiatas Sten 11.85 
Expenditures 
Approp- Main 
To riated Estimates 
Mar. 31. ~ Year Year Year 
1958 1958/59 1959/60 1960/61 
SoA EO. MUTUAL ALD aan cies foie die ete d 1,555.64 70.70 100.00 54.80 
Of which 
Malitary Assistance: oe.s maaan cect 1,481.60 © 58.30 68.15 40.00 
Infrastructure and NATO Budgets....... 74.04 12.40 21.85 14.80 
Flour for NATO stockpiles............... — — 10.00 — 
4, CONTRIBUTIONS TO Economic AND SpecraL AID 
PROGRAMS (4) 2300 Cc Rees ce oe Leen Rn wine, 282.68 58.24 79.08 63.06 
Of which 
(a) Bilateral Economic Aid Programs: 
Colombo:Planwer se eee 196.67 35.00 50.00 50.00 
West Indies Assistance Program...... iit .09 2.68 4.51 
Commonwealth Assistance Program.. — .03 .50 .50 
Commonwealth Scholarship Plan..... — = — 50 


~ 196.67 35.12 53.18 55.51 
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lon aR 
or TABLE A—Conc. 
eS te oF ‘ a 
Nel ; Expenditures ‘ 
: Approp- - Main Total 
re co) riated Hstimates To 
Mar. 31 Year Year Year Mar. 31 


1958 1958/59 1959/60 1960/61 1961 


———— 
SESS OS _ O eee ee 


) Multilateral Economic Aid Programs: 


UN Technical Assistance.....:.......... 9.04 1.95 1.93 1.90 14.82 
MepONeSpecialtundiiqa.s ek. — — 1.93 12,90) 383 
aire Internat’! Atomic Energy Agency (5)...... — .07 — .05 12 

. 9.04 2.02 3.86 3.85. 18.80 
:) Special Aid Programs: 
‘Refugees p 
hee. Hungarian Refugees............. Maes 21.60 4.24 3.10 2.10 31.04 — 
—- _IRO (1947-50) and UNHCR (1952-61). 19.48 .20 .29 .29 20.26 
_ ~* Palestine Refugees (UNRWA)....... 5.29 2.00 2.00 50 9.79 
Far Eastern Refugees (ICEM)....... 10 06 — 06 © 197 
7 , 46.47 6.50 5.39 2.95 61.31 
UN Korean Reconstruction Agency.. 7.75 — — — 7.75 
European Flood Relief............... 1.00 — — — 1.00 
Wheat flour to India/Pak/Ceylon 8.50 13.00 13.50 — 35.00 
Miscellaneous Relief (in kind)........ 2257 .95 2.50 — 6.02 
WINR@ bildrentsskund....5. 8. sec0. 0.8 10.68 .65 .65 .65 12.63 
Malaria Eradication (WHO)......... — — -— 10 .10 
30.50 14.60 16.65 75 62.50 
* LOANS RMDMAGSWANCHS 954.7. 4. 4.060020. o*. 170.03 18.30 59.53 9.53 257.19 
Special loans to Colombo Plan Countries for 
_ _ purchase of Canadian wheat flour............ 16.20 18.30 —_ = 34.50 
_ To UN for Suez Canal Clearance............. 1.00 — = a5: 1.00 
_ International Finance Corporation............ 3.52 _ — ee 3.52 
PERNALOM AIS ATWO) Marte co ye. Fiev aia waecats = Oe -— eek oR 9.53 71.50 
érnational Monetary Fund().............. 87.34 — 59.53 — 146.87 
oran Sections 3,4 and 5...................... 1,098.35 147.24 238.61 127.39 2,511.56 
Sieg 


_ Foornores to Canapa’s FINaNcraL ASSISTANCE ABROAD 1945-61 


: i hiding advances to the International Monetary Fund, and excluding Canada’s assessed share of 
the costs of international organizations. 
ae Loans made under authority of Part II of Export Credits Insurance Act. For details see annual 
__ report on operations under Part II of this Act. 

Supplied by Canadian armed forces. i 4 . 
) Following items appear in External Affairs estimates with exception of item for Hungarian Refugees. 
Gj jae Sere fC $645 milli bject to call only if and when 
 (°) Figure lude: (1) a Canadian guarantee of Can. million su at 

: ale aes a ere Bank to meet defaults on loans made or ueteuie by aes ct bbe 
___ standing non-negotiable non-interest-bearing notes held by the IMF Kearse y nae Y 
____ Figures are adjusted to reflect current value of Canadian dollar (U.S. $1 = Can. $0. ae 


ie 
ry 
f 


a 


FINANCIAL Seameacevn—As OF P31 Deceaven, 1959 
\ 


Funds Voted 


- FUNDS VOTED BY FISCAL YEARS:.................. $ 400, 000 
nator i * Aa 25, 400,000 
25,400,000 
25,400,000 
25,400,000 (1 
26, 400,000 2 E19 
34400 000 — (195€ 
34,400,000 (1 
35,000,000 
- 50,000 ,000, 


| $282, 200,000 >the 
“Less Fomide which lapsed during 1950-51 and 1951-52. Ta lee ; 529,296 
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J Me fi % 
J ; y i ie ; 
pis t TABLE E 
aoe RECONCILIATION 
voted as per lable B....... mitt chad heck Ui tee et treat eae Pes 2. 
_ Allocations to date as per Table C......0............0/ 88 638 1772 . 
aes aa rat aan Lee cma citollsvest) seh «\ War te oall a Got e Rene i : ; 
Balance available for allocation to new projects now under 
NOOR ye Bap RL far tie ons gi, koe ee $ 23,032,586.28 
ds allocated to projects as per TableC................... $258,638, 117 72 
Expenditures made & contracts outstanding................__ 223 , 887,827.39 
Balance of allocations remaining to complete approved projects 
PeVormr om MOM Sih y Ses Ae ae $ 34,750, 290.33 - 
A TABLE F 
CANADIAN COLOMBO PLAN CAPITAL AND PROJECTS 
Fiscal Years 1951-52—1959-60 (as at 31 December, 1959) 
BURMA 
CoMPLETED PROJECTS 
1951-52 To 1958-59 
Completion 
Project Allocation Year Date 
Cobalt beam therapy unit, Rangoon Hospital........... $ 45,000 55-56 1958 
Text books for university of Rangoon.................. 1,013 55-56 Sept. 1955 
Equipment for permanent training centre—Rangoon.... 19,050 55-56 1956 
=: Rangoon Technical High School equipment............ 85, 000 56-57 1958 
5 Photogrammetric equipment for Burma Survey Depart- 
memes enment: 7.6. ac. Pee ert. eau eek Eas Bee 40,000 56-57 1958 
6 Workshop equipment—Agricultural development—Cen- 
Beemetraland district ShOpS.... 2... 08. eee acacia nee 40,000 57-58 1958 
SUIESE IOS eCUIDINEN tere i rates cheese ee DY geld o Mascornlnss 2,500 57-58 1958 March 
a ALRV AN SISUT VIC WAM ne Tet ioe ie kon aledate somtlag rive a 3 160, 000 ag a 
i i Oe Tec sai uae «ANE Ma ohene ado alot . = 
meat Ss zi . soca, a POI Se APY cet Made ehoe sae, 6 ath Se hae 500, 000 58-59 1959 October 
AcTIVE PROJECTS 
1951-52 To 1958-59 
Status 
Project Allocation Year of Project 
Thaketa Bridge engineering survey, setc.............-. $ 200,000 58-59 Presta tae : 
investigation % 
received. 
CAMBODIA a : 
COMPLETED PROJECTS 
1951-52 To 1958-59 
Completion 


Project — Allocation Year Date 
EE Oe ee ee 


M lobile veterinary service clinics...........-.-+++++++++: $ 13,634 54-55 1955 June 
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acpeere an eM. grate 2 oacaeat OF it pp ft 
5 Re rs Raman ey bet: 2g! Sahl Tia oh Mae Se ‘oa 
110: ashy STANDING COMMITTEE ‘ Rae Sinne nyt 2 ie 
TABLE F—(Cont’d.) nf 
CEYLON 
Comptetep PRosscts seit ae si : 
1951-52 To 1958-59 © 
Item { Completion 
No. Project Allocation Year ate 


13 Flour—counterpart funds for rural road construction:... $ 449,904 53-54 Feb. 1954 
14. Flour—counterpart funds for rural road construction and 
Mutwal. Harbour noi cite at laue een res aaa ag, 606, 571 54-55 Oct. 1954 
15 Flour—counterpart funds for rural road construction; 
: veterinary building, Ceylon University; and trade 


(Se) ay 0} INecon pap aM Venger ae Cop CR tera pe CAN TUS DS ete 645, 000 56-57 April and 
May 1957 
16 Flour—counterpart funds for Institute of Practical 'Tech- 53-54 
nolocy— Katubed devs iy ier. Tana le eee SU aes ss 493,416 55-56 Sept. 1956 
17 Flour—counterpart funds for laboratory construction at 
Ceylon University and Mutwal Harbour........... 649,949 53-54 May 1955 
18, Flour—Fisheries co-operatives schools equipment....... 180, 000 54-55 Dec. 1955 
TACK Bl Foy baie rice cen aie Pee Wali Ponce hulle Gentes algerie Dem Se ee aCe 1,000, 000 57-58 March 1958 
ZOE DWO-CIeselelOCOMOLEVES wile ae ate Leek Ne me eee eey panes , 023 53-54 Oct. 1954 
2d. reetaiesel: LOCOMOTIVES. . 2 Vm ancide oa eite ie bee wees ae 486, 650 54-55 Nov. 1954 
Zoe bree:d1esel, lOCOMOLLVES sok ee els/oe ero Ck ote Ree 555,000 55-56 Oct. 1956 
ABE! ALWO CIeSe LOCOMOTIVES 2a 21g oe Le etal e caleeotacier ae etei 370, 000 56-57 1958 
24 NP OrbAable Wrigation UNS. ox ce cei ee ek on ee eects 185, 000 53-54 May 1957 
YosPest control equipment Hono. Malemeee Ge eloeanen eens. 78,137 ie July 1958 
56-57 
57-58 
26 Equipment for University of Ceylon................... 21,003 53-54 Dec. 1954 © 
EVAL WALY SELES vin SNe a ake uate le Mei tES Shee ke nia ERAN 8 Sete 183, 604 54-55 March 1955 
28 Colombo harbour equipmentiz.) sa. tee aaees sels 673, 000 54-55 July 1958 y 
55-56 
57-58 
: 58-59 
29 Gal Oya agricultural development scheme.............. 210, 000 54-55 March 1957 
80 Mobile cinema vans and visual aid equipment.......... 30, 000 54-55 Nov. 1955 a 
31 Equipment for junior technical school—Galle........... 20, 000 54-55 Nov. 1955 Mi 
32 Film strips for technical education..................... 1, 958 54-55 March 1955 il 
33 X-ray maintenance equipment.................eeee eee 3,015 57-58 February 1958 — 
Saar ROUT! mee lee. wee Fe ia ene cue PON Aaa eta apa eRe 400, 000 58-59 July 1958 ' 
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112 STANDING COMMITTEE 
TABLE F—(Contd.) 
INDIA 
CoMPLETED PROJECTS 
1951-52 to 1958-59 
Item Completion 
No. Project Allocation Year Date 
Zl A Boch Ree ge a ReU eam SEMA ta Weasel ey Laan PIC 7 UF Fhe $ 10,000, 000 51-52 March 1952 
SMO W hea trier cole e alsiale ee Ro ake Ae aa Ca ae GE ene Aree 5,000, 000 52-53 January 1953 
CARMATE Geant setae: Rs in anon tea ASN SEITEN a tl ate 2,000, 000 57-58 December 1957 
(see also Item 23) 
44 Mayurakshi hydro-electric power development, 
Wiest Bengals Na aH epee ae iia oc ocean a 1,311, 645 aie November 1956: + 
= 2— 
45 Locomotive boilers for Indian railways............. 1, 815, 522 52-53 October 1954 
46 Steam locomotives for Indian railways............. 21,470,970 ae July 1956 
5. Re 
47 UMTRU hydro-electric power development, Assam 1,201, 956 53-54 July 1957 
48 Diesel electric generating sets..................05-5 3,003, 000 54-55 1958 
49 Biological control station, Bangalore................ 46, 023 54-55 August 1958 
57-58 
50 Film kits on geology, geophysics and LOPORESDE YS 275 54-55 August 1956 - 
51 Locust control (trucks with 2 way radio control).. 113, 792 55-56 March 1956 
52 Pest control (two Beaver aircraft).................. 160,000 55-56 October 1956 
58 Airborne magnometer survey.:...........0250000ees 257, 060 Pee June 1957 
56-5 
54 Audio visual training aids and equipment for co- 
operative training centres................00:s eee 65, 000 57-58 May 1958 
55 Cobalt beam therapy units for three hospitals in : ~ 
Chittarantan, Bombay and Ludhiana.......... 120,000 57-58 December 1958 
56. Cobalt therapy unit sources. so, sack tee ee eee 8,000 57-58 December 1953 
DF BOM baAyAState LLANSPOLt set. Gos cee nee teen aces 4,352,775 51-52 July 1954 — 
OSSHVV DEAL. mmm tana et ton Crea A Aes uD AU MDS al ea Se 5, 000, 000 58-59 December 1957 
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TABLE RKConray 


INDONESIA 


Be OO ene a Comrimrep Prosecr 
Bey die ka 1951-52 to 1958-59 


; ‘i % 


Allocation Year Completion Date ih ia 
$ 435 56-57 March 1957 
500, 000 58-59 . November 1959 
2,000 57-58 1958 ame 
t 
ee 
INDONESIA ve 
« 
Active PRoJEctTs ff) 
1951-52 to 1958-59 8 
a 
: : Present Status Yi 
Project Allocation Year of Project % is 
0 Sha ROR OER RE a $400,000 58-59 Shipments to be a 
completed early *, 
in 1960. of 
p. 
‘ys 
MALAYA 
CompLeteD PRosECTS : G 
1951-52 to 1958-59 # : 
Project Allocation Year Completion Date : 
HENS iio: Sedo cn Sn a= nnanold 70 pea pr Oe a $201, 000 56-57 1958 } s 
Wi try 6 a 
x books—Junior Technical (Trade) School— soy 
ala Lumpur Ere nt 1 EM Sy el 600 57-58 1957 
ools, Electrical Department Technical Insti- 
ute, ‘Kuala Gumipurs Ss Op alata ieee a A Re 3,000 57-58 September 1957 
| ooks, Technical Institute, Kuala Lumpur. . 5, 000 57-58 1958 
NEPAL bee 
CoMPLETED PROJECT ‘ 
‘1951-52 to 1958-59 ee 
Be Ls NN, age Ne eed ea "go0,000 58-59 December1957 
NORTH BORNEO 
CoMPLETED PROJECT i 
1951-52 to 1958-59 
Project Allocation Year Completion Date — 
$3,000 57-58 October 1958 — 


lipment, Jesselton......-.-+-- +5555 


~~ 


Ba eae . a nc PECL Y Ree A : ii . san ys 
i i a z st as 4 ire =e ay 
] 3 - Sas | a 1s 4 <4 Ps aS 
116 STANDING COMMITTEE a = 
TABLE F—(Cont’d.) 
PAKISTAN 
CoMPLETED PROJECTS y . 
1951-52 to 1958-59 - 
Item oo 
No. Project Allocation Year Completion Date — 
SS Cement plant, audkhel sasees 5 nein eer ener ere $6, 541, 547 Be January 1957 
54-55 
56-57 
BOWER alway GIES ico SAGs, AD mae ev eo epoca ee oR a ee 2,770,490 51-52 January 1957 
00. Aerial resources survey... \00........... eis Ney 2,000, 000 51-52 Project completed ; a 
but extended and — 
carried on under — 
Project No. 35 
Ole thaiexpentmental Lari. nisi eie leben 196, 745 51-52 May 1956 
OD Neath etd eck tet. hosters eee ofeiea: sn AUPE etn ee Ne RO es 5,000, 000 52-53 December 1952 
Goats ce OU eh wee Se iagaeat Maa etal tre 2,000,000 57-58 December 1957 
94 Beaver aircraft for pest control...................,. $176, 807 52-53 October 1953 
95 Biological control station—Rawalpindi............. 55, 383 eae August 1958 
57-58 
96 Hatching eggs and incubator................4...005 3,106 54-55 “March 1955 
97 Two mobile dispensaries............. RS Pe Barc 11,795 55-56 November 1954 <a 
98 Equipment for tractor training school, East Pakistan 18, 000 55-56 1956 ps 
SOevErucks: forlocust control. «steace. saa ee oes ee 80, 414 56-57 August 1957 
100 Tarnab farm workshop equipment................. 2,400 57-58 May 1958 
101 Ganges-Kobadak project.............. ee sees tr: 1,306, 343 54-55 July 1959 
TGA yo NA ORS anes Se a ey deen na a Ieee soe era ya) <a pd Ses Sep 8 4,000,000 58-59 January 1959 : 
TOSBANVineatinal: Me ces c.. Me ot eee pe tet seer eet teenie toa see 3,650, 000 59-60 December 1959 
104, “Aerial resources survey... .. 0.0... )00..058 eee. ote 1,292,095 53-54 December 1959 . : 
aA ; 54-55 a 
56-57 : <a 
57-58 7 a 
HO Dye EOIMIMOMTHTES stich... Naki nak ae te Poem Re ee tes eee ma - 1,000,000 54-55 March 1959 
MP 
5 - 
, \ ‘ 
. Dat 
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CoMPLETED PROJECTS 
1951-52 to 1958-59 
Item Completion — 
No. Project Allocation Year Date 
122 Laboratory equipment, University of Dalat............ $ 5,700 57-58 1958 
, SOUTH VIETNAM 
Activr ProsEcts 
1951-52 to 1958-59 
Item : f : Present Status 
No. Project Allocation Year of Project 
AZO OULS A ieee aie ele ee Ree Cn a Se $ 140, 000 58-59 To be shipped with 1959-00 
allocation. 
APS MED UEGER ence Osc Lis Lee aoe ea ao ee ee 60,000 58-59 Expect shipments to ta 
made shortly. 
INTERNATIONAL 
Item t Present Status 
No. Project Allocation Year of Project 
125 Mekong River Aerial Survey............... $ 650, 000 58-59 Aerial mapping commenced 


late in 1959. 
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Pein te _ TABLE 5. 


‘Canapian Experts Srrvine Asroap U 
/ANADI NDER THE Untrep Natt 
TALIZED AGENCIES as aT 31 DrcemBER 1959, By CouNTRY AND Mette: fs 


Total | UNTAA| UNESCO | FAO | WHO ICAO | ILO 


1 1 
1 
1 
4 1 
1 i 1 il 1 
z 
1 ; ¢ 
B. 2 
if 
1 
2 1 1 
1 i 
4 2 D} 
8 1 2 2 D 1 
6 1 1] 4 
1 1 
1 
1 1 : 
1 1 
2 2 
1 I 
if 
1 1 d 
2 1 1 
1 1 
3 1 2 
1 1 
1 1 
il 1 
2 2 
4 1 3 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
2 1 1 
1 1 
4 4 
i », 3 2 
84 23 8 16 30 1 6 


i ery 


Technical Co-operation Service has assisted in arranging some of the appointments summarized 
¢ on many people have been recruited directly by the agencies concerned. The summary is sub- 
y accurate but, since it is based on incomplete information, there are probably some experts now 


who have not been included. 
RY: The following shows the number of Canadian experts engaged on United Nations Technical 
se projects during the calendar years 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958 and 1959. 


UNTAA| UNESCO | FAO | WHO | ICAO} ILO | Total 


5 DOS Ra ie aR 19 7 20 26 3 10 85 
4 16 7 24 24 3 4 78 
eee ane a... 15 4 16 28 2 65 
Dee Ws. 17 10 26 27 2 82 
le 5 23 11 26 43 5 3 111 

: 30 13 27 47 8 4 129 

23 8 15 30 1 4 81 

23 8 16 30 1 6 84 


eS 7 ih ES 


heey COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Sumaany—Cotosno PLAN AND SPEcrAaL GRANT aieeep ate SHipMENTs Creatine 
Cop ataneaes Funps, 31 DrcEMBER 1) 


3 fl a 


: Canadian Rupee _ “Allocated to ‘Batates to i 
f Country cost equivalent projects Ms allocate er 
BEMGSe Pentel os Demtctet homar. Toca : a 
GRNTON Re pence ae eee $ 9,419,760.61 | Rs 41.127.858.12 | Rs 16.634.484.25 Rs 24 493.373. 87 
i INnpIA.. bats Aa Ae See 73, 226, 259.91 359.521.190.10 144. 256. 232.93 215.264.957.17 
PAKISTAN..............| 28, 960,437.49. 126. 528.313.69 41.577.779.00 | 4.950.534. 
EL OGALSseeNcces sane $111, 606, 458.01 Rs 527.177.361.81 | Rs 202.468.496.18 Rs 324.708.865. 
Sh / 
a a 
iN 
abt ta 3 
LS 
Rar -* 


Session—Twenty-fourth Parliament — 


1960 


STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON ’ 


PIMATES 1960-61 OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
. EXTERNAL AFFAIRS we 


he WITNESS: eee 
e Honourable A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section, 3 
International Joint Commission 


‘QUEEN’ S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1960 


eee ane STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS oa 
er ech Chairman: H. O. White, Esq., | a 
yp iW : : le 
x and Messrs. pea ten A 
: Aitken (Miss), Kucherepa, Nugent, us ; ad 
oe Aland, Lafreniére, 3Payne, ree Aa 
Bere is asatten., Lennard, © Pearson, Me RL 
cane Cardin, MacLellan, | Pratt, ake) 
an wt eC eS, Macquarrie, Regier’ he 
co Crestohl, Mandziuk, Richard.‘ oe 
- Eudes, Martin ~ (Ottawa East), fee! 
Fairfield, — (Essex East), Slogan, Coe ae 
Fleming (Okanagan- 1Matthews, Smith “1 
; Revelstoke), : _ McCleave, (Calgary South), By 
Garland, . ?McFarlane, « . Stinson, - a: 
Whe §) BMellyer, McGee, -Valade, he a 
_ Herridge, Montgomery, Vivian—35. ert 
’ Jones, Nesbitt, | Wa 
Lp aaa Eric H. Jones, alg ; 
: 1 Clerk of the Committee. 


i 
Phe 1Replaced Mr. Kucherepa on 15th March. 4 
i a) Replaced Mr. Lafreniére on 15th Mareh. 


’Replaced Mr. Stinson on 15th March. | 


a MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House of Commons, Room 238-S. 


WEDNESDAY, March 16, 1960. 
(6) 


: The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. The 
irman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


_._.Members present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Batten, Cardin, Cathers, Fair- 
field, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Herridge, Jones, Lennard, Macquarrie, 
Mandziuk, Matthews, McCleave, McFarlane, McGee, Montgomery, Nesbitt, 
Nugent, Pratt, Regier, Richard (Ottawa East), Vivian, and White—(23). 


By In attendance: From the Department of External Affairs—Mr. A. E. 
titchie, Assistant Under-Secretary; Mr. J. H. Cleveland, Head, American 
Division, with Mr. J. M. Cook and Mr. D. W. Munro. From the International 
Joint Commission—General the Honourable A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, 
Canadian Section; Mr. D. G. Chance, Secretary, Canadian Section; Mr. E. R. 
erson, Engineering Adviser, Canadian Section; Mr. J. L. MacCallum, Legal 
Adviser, Canadian Section. 


Ee “The Committee resumed from Friday, March 11, consideration of the 
1960-61 estimates of the Department of External Affairs. 


ae Item 105 relating to the International Joint Commission was called. 


- General the Honourable A. G. L. McNaughton was called: In the course 
yf the examination the witness filed the following: 

1. A Brochure relating to Investigation of the International Passamaquoddy 
_ Tidal Power project and the Report to the International Joint Com- 
mission by the Passamaquoddy Engineering Board—1959. (Distributed 
_ to each Member present). 

2. One (1) copy only of the actual above-mentioned Report, with 19 
wat “ appendices. 


_ Passamaquoddy by the International Fisheries Board and the Report to 
the International Joint Commission, with 4 appendices,—October, 1959. 


‘And the examination of General McNaughton continuing, it was adjourned 


gineering Board and the International Fisheries Board—October, 1959, filed 
day, would be left in the custody of the Committees Branch and could be 
consulted by members, on request, at any time. 


Antoine Chassé, 
Acting Clerk of the~Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Jota tecags WEDNESDAY, March 16, 1960. 

i oi 9:30 a.m. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will the committee please come to order. Time is going 

n. We have with us today General McNaughton dealing with the Interna- 
al Joint Commission. 

Those of you who were members of this committee on previous occasions 


how thoroughly General McNaughton goes into the problems of the 
national Joint Commission. 


He will make a statement and will proceed as he usually does, from east 
est. There are two reasons for that. One is that there will be more data ~ 


eS) See 


ommencing on the east coast and travelling westward. Without any further 
do I call on General McNaughton. We are on item 105 of the Estimates. 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


105. Salaries and expenses of the Commission including, subject 
to the approval of the governor in council and notwithstanding the 
f Bx International Boundary Waters Treaty Act, as amended, payment of 
4 salary of the chairman at $17,500 per annum ...:...........00.-00 $ 102,808 


RAL A. G. L. McNAUGHTON, P.C., (Chairman, Canadian Section, International 
int Commission): 


; fr. Chairman and gentlemen, the commission’s request for funds for 
1 is reduced from last year, and this reduction is reflected in both the 
nistrative side as well as the studies side. 


nder the salaries expenditures vote I would like to mention the retire- 
of Miss Elizabeth Sutherland, the secretary of the commission. Miss 
therland has been with the commission in one capacity or another since its 
jation back in 1912. I would like to put on record the appreciation of the 
lissioners, both Canadian and American, of the outstanding services which 
; lady has rendered to Canada and also to the United States through her 
k for the International Joint Commission. 

Mr. David Chance, who is here today, has been appointed secretary in 
secession to Miss Sutherland. 

In the study services vote our main reduction appears in the air pollution 


- has been arranged that funds for the continued work in air pollution : 
ll be supplied by the Department of National Health and Welfare, and also 
e laboratory which we have maintained at Windsor, for analysis of air | 
m les, is being transferred to that department. 

a hat means—I am very glad to say—that this pioneer work which has 

done ‘by our people in air pollution and dust prevention is not going 
lost. It is being—as it should be—picked up by one of the regular ~ ty 
tments of government, and will be carried on under that department. 
e other reduction is in the Passamaquoddy fisheries and engineering 


“The reason for that is that the work is now practically complete. I 4 


ye ini i little later on this morning. What remains 
e explaining some of it a h S Bnich Sone 


be done is some economic adjustments of work and t r 
ice studies. Also we have one mere public hearing. an 
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We have received the report of the engineering and fisheries board and — 
we have made a summary of it available to the interested people in the 7 
locality. We have placed a copy of the main reports, which are quite vol- — 
uminous, in places in the Atlantic region of both countries, so that they can 


be got at and inspected. 
Our funds of course do not run 6 the reproduction of these elaborate 


engineering board reports. It is a very expensive matter, and we can only 


afford to give the reports to those who are especially concerned. 


A new item has been added to this vote which is known as the water 
pollution reference on Rainy lake and Lake of the Woods; and we have of 
course in this vote also an amount which is necessary to carry on the con- 
tinued supervision of water quality in the connecting channels of the Great — 
Lakes, which remains our responsibility under actions, subsequent to our 


report, taken by the two governments. 


This also covers the cost of travel expenses for staff that we borrow _ 
from the Ontario water resources commission with which we have—I am ~ 
happy to say—with Mr. Snyder and his associates, the very closest—to us — 


anyway, and I think to them—and the most satisfying associations. 


We have an item the same as last year of $25,000 for what is known as ~ 
the Alaska-Yukon reference. That reference has not been placed formally — 
before the commission as yet, but we know from the great interest in water 
in the north, that it undoubtedly will come to us, and we do want to be 


in a favourable position to appreciate the problems that are presented. 


We have had one pretty severe experience, if I may put it that way, 
in this matter, of being precipitated into international discussions without 
full and appropriate knowledge of our own resources. In this I refer to the © 
Columbia basin, and the formal reference which enabled us to start on that — 
matter which came on March 9, 1944. Only a few months ago the main — 
engineering board reports became available on that very important matter, — 
to give data to work on, and we have not even as yet got the detailed appenal 


dices to that report. 


You can imagine that that put the Canadian side at a tremendous dis-— 
advantage, because our good friends in the United States were naturally © 
marching ahead with their developments. We had been placed in a position 
that we are thus trying to pick up Canadian interest, and to catch up with : 
events which march forward. That is the important thing; but it has © 


prejudiced our position. 


Mr. Jones: I saw a television program last year giving the American © 
version of their negotiations, and they said practically the same thing as” 
the general is now saying about their own side, that they were at a dis- © 
advantage in dealing with Canadians because Canadians were so much better 


informed about what was going on. 


General McNaucuton: That is a compliment which we appreciate; but 


I can assure you, sir, that Canada has spent, under the auspices of the 


commission, something of the order of $44 million, or a little more in pre- 
paring these reports. We started these really from scratch. We did not 
even have topographic maps of the basin, and we had no idea of the rivers, 


waters, lakes, and so on, whereas the United States had their 308 Report, 
a very admirable document, from the point of view of the United States, 


and upon which scores of millions of dollars had been spent by the army 


engineers, the bureau of reclamation, the department of the interior, and 


others. So I cannot imagine why the person who spoke in that way would 


say that we were better off in the way of information than they were. 


Mr. JoNES: That contention was made by several people including sen- 
ators and so on. Maybe that is what made them feel at a disadvantage. 


7 
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Mr _HERRIDGE: We really should let the witness continue with his open- 
emarks before we begin to question him, but I take it that it is correct 
‘to say that the bulk of the information we now have on the Columbia river 

asin has been obtained at the expense of the public of Canada? 


General McNaucuton: That is right. Most of that investigation has 
sen financed through the International Joint Commission, but we could not 
ave done the work entirely at our own expense. This collection of in- 
rmation through the Columbia river engineering board and through the work- 
1g committees, and so on, has only been made possible by the very effective 
nd wholehearted cooperation which we have received from the various 
services of the government of British Columbia. Indeed, I could go a great 
deal further than that and say through the help of private interests of 
arious kinds such as British Columbia Electric, and others including Comin- 
. (Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company.) They have been very free 
putting this information at our disposal and to let us have the use of 
—confidentially of course, so that their own interests would not be com- 
romised. But probably more important than that specific thing, we have 
enjoyed association with their technical representatives on our various com- 
mittees. Without that, instead of the $4,500,000, if we had had to pay for 
hese services as a direct expense to Canada, it would have cost much more. 
_ Perhaps we should take what has been said as a compliment to the 
york of our engineering staff, that with the little information we have 
ad, our engineers have made the best use of it. I hope that is the case, 
ause I do bear tribute to our engineers. 

‘I was speaking, Mr. Chairman, about the importance of these northern 
ers and the importance of this item for $25,000 that we have asked for. 
e people we draw on were very busy with other work so that we just 
re not able to get on with that item. I hope however that we may have’ 
t amount of money for next year again, and that with the completion of 
e of these other references that we have, our engineers and economists 
1 be able to come to grips with these problems. 

In that vote we are asking for the same amount as last year, namely 
,000, and we hope that just because we did not spend it last year it will not 
struck out of the vote—because I can assure you it is very, very important 
eed. 

BAS the chairman said, in reporting to this committee, it has been the 
al practice that I should go over the work of the commission starting with 
most easterly of the various projects under study and proceeding west- 
rds towards the Pacific. SN 
Of course, in past years, a considerable proportion of the time which is 
ilable in this committee has been devoted to many diverse problems 
ociated with the Columbia river. sf 
This year I am happy to report that the matters which are at issue in 
t river basin have progressed, and have now entered a new stage which 
hope will lead the way to an agreeable solution. That stage 1S marked 
the fact that the commission has now completed its special assignments 
m the governments of the United States and Canada, which were stated 
letters from the two governments dated January 28 and 29 of 1959 re- 
ctively. wa 
These letters requested the commission to formulate principles to be 
plied in the determination and allocation of the very important benefits 
‘ich an upstream country may provide through the construction of mia : 
) impound the high flood flows characteristic of the rivers of the pe 
puntain region and then, in the release of these stored waters, in regulate 
for use in hydro electric plants in the downstream country. 
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These arrangements also reduce flooding and so give protection to com- 
munities downstream that otherwise might be damaged by inundation. 4 

The report on this matter, which with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
propose to table a little later in the discussion, was presented to the twow 
governments on December 29, 1959. . 

Following this, the governments, as the members will know,—because _ 
this matter has been the subject of an announcement by the Minister of — 
External Affairs in the House of Commons—the governments initiated discus- — 
sions at the diplomatic level. These discussions are now proceeding and in © 
consequence, with the completion of its assigned task, the IJC is in what — 
I might call a position of observation, standing ready to take up any particular — 
aspects of the various questions at issue which, in light of the negotiations, 
the governments may desire from time to time; otherwise we are not directly ‘ 
engaged in the discussions which are now proceedirig. 

This being so, I have, very naturally, to be most careful that I do not 4 
venture to comment on matters which are being dealt with by the nego- 4 
tiators and which are both delicate and intricate. The successful outcome ~ 
of these negotiations is so important, both to Canada and the United States, © 
that I hope I may be forgiven if I use the greatest discretion in confining — 
my answers to any questions which may be put to me by members strictly to © 
topographic, hydrological or other factual information derived from the various — 
studies, more particularly those made by or at the instance of the Canadian © 
section IJC in the course of our work pursuant to the reference of 9 March 
1944. May I mention that the studies under this reference are approaching © 
completion and we expect shortly to issue several of the appendices to the © 
ICREB report of March 1959, which, Mr. Chairman, I was permitted to table 
for the information of the members the last time we met here in April. rt 

Then, starting from the east, the first matter which I would like to refer 
to is the Passamaquoddy, a tidal development on the Bay of Fundy JUsky 
opposite the mouth of the St. Croix river. ; 


Passamaquoddy 


On 9 November, 1948, the governments of Canada and the United States | 
requested the IJC to f 


(1) review existing plans for the construction of hydro-electric power ll 
plants at Passamaquoddy and Cobscook Bays near the mouth of the St. Croix — 
river, a boundary stream between the State of Maine and the province of Nev f 


Brunswick; i 


(2) to report the scope of the investigations together with costs , necessary — 
to enable the commission to determine whether these or any other plan for 
using these waters and the tides would be practicable and desirable; and a 

(3) to recommend the basis for the allocation of the costs of the investiga-_ 
tion. q 


The commission visited the area and held public hearings in St. Andrew: oe 
and in Eastport, which were attended by members of parliament, members of 
congress, governmental officers, representatives of industry and civic organiza 4 
tions ae other interested citizens. There was a very wide interest exhibited 
by many people in the maritimes and in the State of Maine. As a result of” 
these hearings the commission was particularly impressed with the possible 
serious adverse effects which the work contemplated might have on the 
fisheries in the Bay of Fundy and adjacent waters which are of great economic 
importance to the people of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. I may say that 
this consideration has never been out of mind in all the investigations and 
studies which the commission: and its various boards have since made. ‘The 
report was cautionary and there was a feeling that in tidal power we were 
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at things which were not of such immediate im 
nt and so on. 

March 1950 the Commission’s Engineering Board reported that “the 
ational Passamaquoddy Tidal Power development can be physically 
eered, constructed and operated”, but that “information was not available 
permit determination of its economic feasibility”, 
_ After review, this information was conveyed to governments in a report 
de ed 20 October 1950. 
n the years which followed an increasing interest came to be manifested 
ne idea of developing power from the tides. In this connection the Passa- 
aquoddy project is perhaps the one which has drawn the most attention on 
is continent and has I believed evoked interest throughout the world. As 
result this subject came before the commission again in a letter from the 
ernments dated 2 August, 1956, when the following matters were referred 
joint examination and advisory report: 
(a) It is desired that the commission determine the estimated cost of 
developing the international tidal power potential of Passamaquoddy 
Bay in the State of Maine and the province of New Brunswick, and 
determine whether such cost would allow hydro-electric power 
to be produced at a price which is economically feasible; 


The commission is requested to determine the effects, beneficial or 
otherwise, which such a power project might have on the local 
and national economies in the United States and Canada and, to 
this end, to study specifically the effects which the construction, 
maintenance and operation of the tidal power structures might have 
upon the fisheries in the area. 


portance as river basin 


unds were made available by the governments of the U.S. and Canada 


in a three-year period: this is to include details of specific design, cost 
ates and estimate of benefits to be derived or losses to result from the 


The commission reached the conclusion that the various investigations 
quired could best be organized and prosecuted in two distinct sections. One 
d to fisheries under a Fisheries Board and the other related to engineering 
ran Engineering Board. While these boards would collaborate in matters 
utual concern they would each report separately to the commission and 
is, in the respective fields of biological and engineering design, full profes- 
inal responsibility for any opinions offered or advice given would be main- 
d. This was particularly important because of the anxieties over the 
ects which the project works might have on the fisheries of the region— 


( 
+ 


hich as you know are principally carried out by people from New Brunswick 
ad Nova Scotia—a matter upon which acceptable assurance could only come 
m the fisheries biologists. 

would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that these arrangements worked out, 
nto the complete satisfaction of the various interests concerned; also by 
sing relevant matters in the respective groups, a marked conservation was 
ed of the time of the various governmental experts whose services became 
able to direct and carry out the studies required. : 

Le T e work of the fisheries and engineering groups were coordinated insofar 
‘needed to be through a small joint committee, which along with the 
ards kept the commission currently informed of their progress. 

; reat deal of work has gone into the studies and very fine reports have 
ubmitted to the commission by both the International Passamaquoddy 


‘ 
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Fisheries Board and the International Passamaquoddy Engineering Board re- 
spectively. These reports are each supplemented with a number of appendices 
dealing comprehensively with the various specific related studies. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would table one copy of the rll 
reports of each of these boards together with the appendices thereto, which 
I suggest might be retained by your secretary so that they would be available ; 
for consultation by members of the committee. We have a limited number of 
additional copies of the reports and appendices and if any member of the 
committee has a particular interest in any special aspect, the secretary of the} 
commission, if you let him know, will endeavour to obtain extra copies of those 
which are available. Our funds simply do not run to the extent that we could . 
have many copies made of this immense volume of material. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would it meet with the approval of the committee to 
have these reports included as an appendix to our minutes and proceedings: 
of evidence? 

General McNaucuton: I think you should look at the volume before 
you decide. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Is it not the custom to reproduce any such reports in the 
minutes of proceedings and evidence of the committee? 


General McNaucuHtTon: I think it would be a vastly expensive matter. — 
So far as the information of the public is concerned I do not think it is 
necessary, because these same reports are now being published in journal 
and technical literature with an international reputation. We will get the 
detail eventually before the public without having to spend money on it 
ourselves. | 

The CHAIRMAN: It would seem, therefore, from the information General 
McNaughton has given us, that these reports are available and it will not be 
necessary to include them in the report. 


General McNauGcHTon: Mr. Chairman, in order to help in respect of the — 
work of the committee itself, some months ago we asked the engineering 
board to make a summary of the engineering board’s reports and bring into 
that summary the related conclusions which had been reached by the biologists. — 
This brochure is available and is now being distributed. I think it is a very 
excellent and very interesting précis of the engineering report. It was pre- | 
pared in close cooperation with the fisheries board and in consequence the - 
references to this aspect of the matter are authorative. 


The CHaiRMAN: I wish to inform the members of the committee that 
while these reports are not yet available in the library of parliament they 
will be in the not too distant future. As you can see they are very volu-~ 
minous. Any members who are particularly interested will have no difficulty — 
in securing a report if they so wish. 

Mr. Montcomery: Are they not available as yet? 

General McNaucuton: If you will tell the secretary of the committee 
which ones you want he will communicate with the secretary of the com- — 
mission and we will take steps to make the particular report available at 
once. I believe you can see the problem we are up against. I think we might 
classify this as probably the most comprehensive development in. respect of 
a fisheries and engineering problem that has ever been done. These are not 
duplicates. This whole pile represents the actual reports which have been 
made and processed into the commission through the two boards. 

It is a most amazing report, and the commission has expressed its greatest 
satisfaction to the two boards for the contribution to the knowledge of this 
subject which has been made and which is contained in these documents 
that are on the table. 
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Do Mr. MONTGOMERY: It is really about the only one in the world like thas 
General McNavucuHtTon: There is no comparable report on tidal power 
mn ts related bearing on the fisheries of the world today. 
i Perhaps I am going to have to disappoint a lot of people when I come 
he assessment of the economic aspects of it. Nevertheless, this vital, com- 
etely impartially analysed information, I think, is a contribution of the first 
atinent and, indeed, of the world, and the knowledge that goes with it. 
A little later on, I am going to say a few things that bear on the future. 
I think, while we may have no immediate advantage in the way of 
nstruction yet, this guides the way to making use of tidal power when, in 
1e fulness of time, it becomes appropriate to take it into our scheme of things. 


if Mr. Montgomery: I take it this is the engineering aspect, and the more 
luminous reports deal with fisheries? 


i General McNaucutTon: No, the fisheries are compressed into the four 
volumes over there. This is the fisheries aspect, and the report with green 
covers is the engineering. They are both very comprehensive. 

Mr. Montcomery: Thank you. 


+ General McNaucuTon: Now, Mr. Chairman, in carrying out studies of the 
that have been indicated, the commission has a standard practice, and 
is that as soon as the reports of our boards are ready, we meet with the 
ards personally and summon to that meeting the members of the working 
ymmittee, or the individual scientists or engineers who have prepared papers. 
give each and every one of them an opportunity to address the commis- 
on the subject matter of their contribution. 

Then they are expected to stand cross-examination by the members of 
commission, or members of our staff, so that in the period of several days 
e meetings go along, we have the opportunity—even if we perhaps have 
got the ability to grasp all the complexities of it—to go into every aspect 
these reports. 

It is not until we have had what we call the briefing sessions that we in 
commission settle down to discuss matters raised, to arrive at conclusions 
begin the drafting of the report to government. 

I should say those sessions were held this year in Boston. They were held 
e because it happened that most of the coordination of the engineering 
ies was carried out by the United States army engineers, and we had the 
advantage of having the use of their Boston offices for the purpose. . 
_ The fishery studies were centered mostly around St. Andrews. It was 

er to bring the fishery people. to Boston than the engineering people to 
Andrews—more particularly, because we needed access to the very exten- 
‘records, and those more conveniently accessible to us for consultation 
n the Boston office of the corps of engineers. 
We have now had ‘several meetings of the commission to discuss this 
itter, and we have just set the date for the public hearing; and that is to be 
id in the St. Stephen-Calais area on April 22. 


_ Usually we hold meetings on both sides of the line, but in this case we have 
decided that since the matters are of such common interest we would like to 
all the evidence presented in one place. We do not want it all to be Canadian 
e day and all American the next. The evidence has to be organized in order 
to deal with the particular aspects of these matters which are under ae 
think the understanding we have in the commission 1s that this nes e 
LD lic hearing will be held in Calais, it being very convenient to that section 
lew Brunswick which is interested. 
I mentioned that there was some difficulty about these 
One thing that grows out of that is that the commissioners 


2. 


e matters and these 
felt we have 
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to have some further studies of the economics of the Geet before we can 
present or even make our report to government. 

One of the principal reasons for this is that the engineering board used 
rates of interest in their financial calculation of 24 per cent in the United States” 
and 44 per cent in Canada, which were the ratés current at the time the ina 
Mele dations were commenced. Everybody knows these rates are no longer 
realistic and in‘consequence these calculations being based on the annual charges” 
for capital—and most of the costs of this project are, by the way, on et 
expenditure—we have to review those matters. 

I think I gavé a fairly complete outline of the various aspects of the proj- 
ect when I spoke to you before, on April 16, and I do not wish to be unneces 
sarily repetitious, but if there are any particular questions I would be most 
happy to endeavour to answer them. a 
Mr. Chairman, that map is the map of the region affected. y 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions arising out of the statement of 
General McNaughton on the Passamaquoddy project? 


Mr. MontcomeEry: General McNaughton, did you mention, during your 
remarks, that this project is tied in with the Rankin rapids, on the Saint J ohn 
river in Maine and the whole watershed? 

If so, do itis currents flow into the bay of Fundy, and would they affect 
it? 

General McNauGcuTon: That is right, Mr. Chairman. The question of tidal 
power is one of variation of power with the tides. The tides, as you know, — 
occur twice a day. They follow the phases of the moon and not the phases of 
the sun, unfortunately, with the result the power is coming out in pulses, and 
these pulses occur about fifty minutes later each day. 7 

You cannot expect the people to change their whole economic use of power. 
to coincide with the lunar cycles. So no tidal power plant, regardless of the 
amount of energy it produces, is really available to industry unless there is 
the means of firming up that power and making it continuously available, to" 
match the load curve which is the demand of industries and other people for 
power. a 

It has been evident, right from the beginning, in our studies of the 
Passamaquoddy project and power production there, that we have to provide 
means for the incorporation of auxiliary plants of some sort to even out the 
power. Otherwise the value of unfirm power is very low, because nobody 
will buy it. 4 

Rankin rapids is one of the possibilities of firming up the tidal power, but 
we have to persuade our friends who live on the St. John river above Fort 
Kent to build a dam at Rankin rapids or, perhaps, a smaller dam at Big rapids, 
in construction with another at Lincoln school, and between them to make 
available something like 12 to 24 million acre-feet of storage. ‘if 

That storage water would be released through an installation at Rankir 
rapids or Lincoln school in the United States, and would be used to regulate 
the flows of the St. John river, and enable an increased installation to be made 
at Beechwood for which, on our recommendation, the government of Nev 
Brunswick has.already made provision, which would enable also a couple of 
other plants to be installed, various sites for which have been proposed b 
_ which are not as yet definite, wy, 
Then, if Rankin rapids was tied in with the tidal power plants, the releases 


down the river would be so timed in the various at site plants as to even 
the power of the combination. 


Mr. Montcomery: In other words, the Passamaquoddy project alone would, 
not give the minimum continuous power? 
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eneral McNaucuTon: If you look at the brochure I have sent out you 
the actual installation of plant at Passamaquoddy, which is proposed, 
of the order of 300,000 kilowatts. I think that by this we might expect, 
th the two-pool scheme, to get 90 or 95 thousand kilowatts of firm power. 
sounds difficult to envisage when you talk in thousands, but it is literally 
y small amount of power. One must have a sense of proportion in these 
ters. 
‘There are some turbines being built for installation in Canada now that 
a capacity approaching 400,000 kilowatts—that is, individual units. In 
United States there are individual machines under design—combined 
urbines—which will run to 750,000 kilowatts. If you turn to the Russian 
rience you will find individual, single turbines of half a million kilowatts 
er design at this moment. 
I just mention those things to show that 300,000 kilowatts, or 95,000 
watts, is not in itself a very sizeable contribution. It is important, but 
; not sizeable. 


_ Mr. Montcomenry: I take it then, Mr. Chairman, that General McNaughton 
aybe would not care to express an opinion, but it would look as though it 
ul d not be a very economic development unless the whole area could be 
din and there was a market for the power? 


OG General McNaucutTon: That is exactly right, and that is what I think 
Ose of us who have studied the project are holding in our minds, that that 
thing which will come in the future. 


ce on the coast of France—where they will have a big connected network. 
fhe network might perhaps run, with arrangements for an interchange of 
tput, from Moncton on the north to Boston on the south, extending over, 


hat might have sufficient capacity that we could take the output of 
dal power plants, as they come, and absorb it in the load, backing off 
. generation or other generation to make way for it. When that comes 
1 can take the energy as it comes out of the tide. The fact it is coming 
cycles is not going to be an economic disadvantage. But until that time 
nes if we are going to be practicable about tidal power, we have to have 
ling up plant of some sort or another. 
‘I should mention at this stage, there is another way by which the tidal 
wer plant itself can be made more or less self-contained; that is by 
ig in a pump storage plant. Fortunately, on the Canadian side, just 
-the bay, there is a site. There is a little river—I cannot pronounce 
ame—which gives a site for a pump storage plant, which is quite 
ate to firm up tidal power. 
| Mr. MontTcomMeErRY: I think I know the one you mean. 

if feneral McNauGHTON: It is mentioned in here, and forgive my not 


Pan 


pensive. I am told it is Digdeguash. . ie 

_ TI should finish up what I had to say about Rankin rapids, because it is 
most important. ig 

$y the regulation of the St. John river is to be made the auxiliary to 
dal power plant, if you are going to have your river shackled to tidal 
wer plants, you are going to be in pretty serious difficulties because the 
leases would be at the low point of where the tidal power comes twice a 
1d you would have pulsating power and river to match the pulsat- 
power in the tidal power plant. That is a pretty serious disadvantage. 

f O r engineers are studying the question of perhaps using the Rankin 
d flows in that way, and if we could get a re-regulating reservoir, some- 
to even out the flows, and use them to meet the needs of the run of 
hae 


ying to get my tongue around it. It is entirely practicable, though more 
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river r plants in the St. John, then it tent be worth while to go ahead with 
those studies. 

As people who are familiar with the St. John river well know, we have_ 
not too much possibility. of storage in Canada, and Rankin and Lincoln 
schoo] are about the largest storages on the St. John river system in Maine. 


Mr. MonTGOMERY: Could we make storage facilities in Quebec? 


General McNaucHuton: There is storage up the Madawaska, but the 
amount available in those storages up there—having regard to the require- 
ments of industrial development in the region—are, again, very small. These 
things are under study, and while it may turn out that some association be-— 
tween Rankin and Passamaquoddy might be possible in the future, it does 
not look very hopeful at the moment. a 

Mr. MacquarRRiE: Mr. Chairman, this is perhaps an unfair question for 
the General to answer, certainly from a layman. I am wondering if the ™ 
General would care to say—it is a year since he was with us before—whether, © 
in the light of the studies of the commission, he has any reason for greater, © 
or less, optimism on the future prospects of the establishment .of this very 
important and obviously very involved project? + ,, 

General MCNAUGHTON: I am going to make a confession of faith right” 
now. I believe that there is potentially, when the time is optimum, a wonder- 
ful opportunity for the tital power plants on the bay of Fundy. 1, believe 
that we have here one of the things that we so often meet in development, — 
that what you cannot do on a small scale you can do on a large scale when ~ 
the time comes for it, when something is there to take up your project. a 

Most of our troubles from tidal power come from the pulsating nature 
of the output. We have thought—and the consulting engineers in Canada 
with whom we have talked these matters over have thought—that in the bay 
of Fundy we have a wonderful opportunity. There is a natural time difference 
between the tides along the bay; not very much, but enough to bridge the gap, 
and some day or other there will probably be energy produced when energy © 
requirements and the connected loads are sufficient. : 

. There will be development, I am sure, at Passamaquoddy at the mouth 
of the bay, where the tides are not as high as they are further up. Also further 
up the bay, the arms run up to Moncton and the adjacent arms, and across 
from the Minas basin. I think it is altogether likely that in time you will see : 
a ring of tidal power plants, naturally phased by nature, with the sum total 
connected to one grid which will give you the firm power under the one load that — 
is needed for industry. Those developments, put together, are very large; they 
run, not with a few hundred thousand kilowatts but are measured in millions 
of kilowatts. There may come a time when the region around the bay of Fundy, © 
which today is power poor, will be in a much more advantageous state. ; 


Mr. Montgomery: I do not suppose this would come within your field, 
General, but with the development of atomic power, is there a possibility that~ 
atomic power may eventually, within the next 20 years or so, take the place 
of a development such as this? Might it be more economical, or is it too early 
to say? % 


General McNavucuton: Mr. Chairman, I do not claim to have been abl : 
to keep too closely in touch with the atomic power business. I did have a very 
close association with those matters some years ago, when it fell to my lot | 
to organize the atomic energy control board, under an act of parliament, for 
the government. Then my activities were diverted, first of all to the atomic 
energy commission in New York, where we set out to work out peaceful uses 
and control; and later, to the security council. When I came back my problems 
were connected with water; so that while I kept in association with it, I do not 
pretend to speak with authority: But in this and other basins we have naturall y 
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o consider this matter and others very carefully before giving advice on 
i nydro electric developments generally. We had to get a pretty accurate appre- 
ation of what probabilities of atomic power were. 

_ In the Columbia particularly that was a matter that was very carefully 
bated by our engineering Board, and we came up with the conclusion that 
ry definitely we could not expect atomic power to be competitive in regions 
here we had good water resources. That will hold for the tidal power in 
e years to come, when power can be used. | 

In our Columbia board reports—as I will mention when we come to that 
fain later—we have taken 1985 as the period with which to make our com- 
yarisons. We have to take one period because otherwise we would get so 
- diffused that we would not be able to carry the story through. We are all 
convinced, in the boards and in the commission, that in 1985, where we have 
hydro electric power of any sort that is by long odds more economical than 
her power; and as of that period the standard of comparison, the least cost 
ternative is not atomic, but it is steam with their plants on the coal fields. 

_ We have an example of that already in British Columbia where around 
illooet the British Columbia Electric Company are moving ahead with a 


serve plant now. I do not know just when they are going to build it, but 


eir action confirms the judgment that we have made in the commission on 
ese matters, that atomic power will be extraordinarily useful for special 
poses. It is good for driving submarines and it has a lesser value for 
icebreakage in the ice-breakers. In the Soviet it is very good, but I do not think 
ould be so for Canada because we do not have to make such long voyages 
ith our ice-breakers. 

In the regions where the hydropower is exhausted, such as Ontario, and 
here the cost of fuel that you use is a factor—largely it has to be imported 
from the United States—you have the question of the movement of that fuel. 
The whole Welland canal is going to be taken up with coal barges in a few 
years, to look after southeastern Ontario, unless they get ahead with making 

mic energy economic in the circumstances. It is not cheap power; it will 
expensive power, but very convenient. 

“Mr. Montcomery: So it would look as though this project—looking ahead, 
east, to the time when it can be catered to—has the possibility of being an 
nomical development which will be useful to the region? 

~ General McNavucuton: In the course of time. That is my faith and belief 

result of the studies I have made. If you are going to help that region, it 
ot merely a matter of getting power; you have to get cheap power. 
Mr. Montcomery: Thank you. 
General McNaucutTon: You can get power anywhere; but if you are going 
jive an impetus to industry in that region, to re-establish the economies of 
lose provinces, it has got to be cheap power. 
- In that connection I should like to refer— 
Mr, MontcoMeEry: On the question of— 
General McNaucurTon: I should like to refer—did I interrupt you, sir? 
~ Mr. Montcomery: I was going to ask about the fisheries at this point; but © 

u go on and we can come to that later. 

General McNaucutTon: Mr. Chairman, if the members of the committee 
uld look at page 19 of the conclusions of this brochure that we have issued, on 
ight hand side of the page you will see a table. There are two headings, 
-year amortization” and “75-year amortization”. Under that table, for 

*h of the projects the benefit cost ratio for Canada and the United States is 
and the resulting cost per kilowatt hour in mills. So as not to let our dis- 

n spread over too great a period I am going to stick to the 50-year 

or ization portion. 
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If you look at the tidal power project alone, because of its variable nature 
there are 300,000 kilowatts of installed capacity and a dependable capacity of 
only 95,000. The section of the project in the United States has a benefit cost 
ratio of .6. That means that in some body or other the United States would 
have to subsidize that to the tune of the difference, 40 per cent, in order to 
break even. * 

If we work it out for Canada, the benefit cost ratio is .34: in other words, 
we are going to get about one-third of the benefits of our expenditure back, as 
of the moment. The reason why the benefit cost ratio in Canada is lower than it 
is in the United States is this, that these comparisons, of course, are made as 
against the cost of the next least cost alternative. In New Brunswick it is the 
hydro on the Saint John river and the fact that this work is organized under 
the New Brunswick Hydro Electric power commission, with all the economies 
and advantages that go therewith; and in the United States the comparison is 
the small steam plants that have been built in several sections of Maine by. 
private interests, which are pretty expensive. So you are not making the 
comparison in Canada on the same basis in this regard as you do in the United 
States; but there is no alternative. ¥ 

I would like to make a correction, Mr. Chairman. The alternative that was 
actually used in this study was not the Saint John river, on which we have 
not got enough power at site for this purpose; but it was thermal plant’ 
built and organized by the New Brunswick Hydro Electric Power commission. 
May I make that correction, sir? . 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


General McNAUGHTON: The next column gives what might come out of it 
if you increased the value of your output by using the whole of the Rankin 
rapids for firming purposes. In that case the benefit cost ratio goes up for the 
United States to 1.31, and for Canada it would go up to .58—which is a very 
material improvement, But this does not include the price that we might have 
to pay for the use of Rankin in that fashion later on to regulate the power 
plants on the Saint John river; so it is not a clear alternative, Mr. Montgomery. 

Then there are other various alternatives. With regard to those benefit 
cost ratios, I again refer to the fact that they are based on getting our capital, 
money, paid for at 24 per cent in the United States, which in these calcula- 
tions Ate provide half the total cost of the project. In Canada we would 
be paying 44 per cent, I think it is. Money of this sort just ‘does not exist 
any more. We were told very forcibly in our hearings at Boston that before 
the commission presented its report to governments we had better straighten 
: out this matter and realize that this 24 per cent money which the United, 
States government has been making ays nanie to hydro electric projects as a 
matter of national policy throughout the country—and it is said to apply 
to tidal as well as to river projects—congress was likely to take another 
look at that, and that interest rate would go up materially. We do not know 
by how much yet. In Canada we know already that we have to add at least 
a per cent on, and probably more. So to be realistic in the presentation of 
our report to governments, commencing in April we are going to overhaul 
the economics of this project as of the moment. \ 

Please let me say that this does not cause me to pull back any way 
from the hope I have expressed, that in the years to come, when: energy is 
more expensive and the load is there to be served, tidal power will have ant 
important role. I think it will. 4 


Mr. McGee: I wonder if I might. clarify something you said a moment 
ago. Did you say that this policy of the United States is said Oe be applicable 
to tidal power? Is there some doubt about this? 
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us eneral ‘NAUGHTON: No positive assurance has been given on the 
Eh se proposals on both sides have been evolved by thoroughly re- 

ompetent people who have had the benefit of consultation with 
authorities concerned. In the United States, as we did in Canada 
to the top of the tree in order to get figures to give the board to 
. Those figures were valid at the time they were given, but con- 
ve changed and the matter needs review. We are going to make 
w before we issue our report, otherwise it might be very misleading 
public of the two countries. It may be an unpopular thing to say, 
would be guilty before history if we painted a picture which was not 
: Chairman, I had a question about the fisheries board. 
MONTGOMERY: Mr. Chairman, I have one question before I come to 
there very much potential storage in St. Croix river itself that has 
been developed? 
i eral McNAUGHTON: Very little, Mr. Montgomery. The commission 
taken a look at the possibilities for at-site power all along the St. Croix 
for some change in the levels of the storage. What has actually 
hhas not been to create new storage. This business of the storage 
th t. Croix goes back many years: it antedates our treaty and it 
ates the authority of the commission. It was entirely nebulous—nobody 
w quite what they were entitled to do and what they were not entitled 
Ae That the commission has done, primarily, is to clear that up and 
m a well understood, regular basis. 
he levels were raised some years ago and the acquisition of the storage 
s to those levels is now proceeding. We hope the whole business down 
Il be tidy and that everybody will be satisfied as a result. 
Montcomery: At the moment there is a certain level, but if it goes 
at they are going to have to go around to get the rights again; is 
£25 f 
eral McNAUGHTON: Yes. 
-- MONTGOMERY: From many, many people? 

eral McNaucuton: I would think that the storage that is available 


1 cal McNaucutTon: —is just about right for the run-off in the basin. 
that there could be a certain amount of redevelopment further down, 
icularly at the Milltown site, but I was going to report on that at 


t affect the fish to any extent there? 
né al McNaucuton: Mr. Chairman, I made reference to the earlier 


blic held on this matter. That is the reason that we, in the com- 
ere determined to set up a board of fisheries so that we could 
pa t-hand evidence without anyone standing in between us and the 
ological experts who would do the work. es 

e early report—and this report was twelve years ago—indicated that 
at resource value was in the sardines and that Passamaquoddy Bay 
in its ability to produce sardines. The assumption was that the 
were laid, and they grew up in the bay itself. If that was the 
ased on that assumption, it might be a serious business now to 
‘the regime on the Cobscook or Passamaquoddy Bay. The 


o ask how that has affected fishing in the Bay of Fundy. Will this whole 
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problem of the fisheries board was to find out whether or not that was true, 
and the pros and cons of it depended very largely in ascertaining from where 
the sardines came. These fisheries reports have shown now, in the most con- 
clusive fashion, that there is no spawning of herring in the bay itself; that 
it takes place to a great extent, along the shore of Nova Scotia, and some 
come from the George’s bank, with which Nova Scotians will be familiar. In 
any event, these sardines migrate into the bay and benefit from the churned 
up waters and the algae upon which they feed. That is where they grow 
to maturity. 

As you will see from these reports, the fisheries people set up models, 
and tested the swimming ability of the sardines to move up against the kind 
of velocities that would be in the outlet channels. They have tested them 
by the thousand in the actual turbines which would be used. Fortunately, 
they are slow speed turbines. The sardines and the anadromous fish go through 
these without any actual disadvantage. They experience no difficulty in going 
in and out of the bay. In order to get power the water has to be pushed 
into the bay, and it has to go out so that you do not upset the regime. pe 

In regard to the very important fishery, sardines, we are assured by the 
best experts on the continent and, perhaps, in the world, that we need not 
be disturbed about this possibility. One thing that has been done is that the 
anxieties of the fisheries people have been set at rest. However, gentlemen, 
that does not mean to suggest that there must not be compensation paid to 
the fishery people, because there are other aspects of their resources which 
must be looked after. One of the important things is that the mouth of the 
St. Croix is a sort of central place or depot for the lobster trade. They are 
brought in and impounded in pools, which are kept fresh with the actual 
flow of the tides. They are inside the area which would be enclosed by the 
dam. So, one of the compensatory matters that must be raised is in regard 
to the replacement of these lobster ponds outside instead of inside. We will 
have our meetings down there on April 22 and we have given full warning 
to the fishery people, the people particularly concerned with lobster, and 
others, that we want a fair and frank appreciation of what their problems” 
are. We will hear from some of them when we arrive, and we are looking 
forward to the information which will be obtained. Our engineers and fishery 
people will have to study these matters, but the rehabilitation which is 
required is not a large percentage of the cost of the project. It does not. 
dominate it. This work will do a great service to the fishery people and, 
despite the fact that we had a contrary report to the effect that proper in-~ 
vestigations were not carried out before, we can now be assured that we do” 
not have to worry that the tidal power plants—wherever they are built on 
the bay—will be destructive to the fishery resource. 


Mr. MontTGoMERY: Thank you, very much; that covers it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have only a few minutes left. We want 
to adjourn this meeting at approximately 11 o’clock. 

General McNaucHtTon: May I deal with the St. Croix matter? | 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. \ - y 

General McNaucuton: As I mentioned to you last year, the commission 
has under study the question of the further development of the water re- 
sources of the St. Croix for the production of hydroelectric power and the 
lessening of pollution in the river; also the possible re-establishment of 
anadromous fish runs in the streams in an attempt to restore the river as 
one of the principal salmon streams on the Atlantic coast. The commission 
was composed not only of hydraulic engineers but of fishery and sanitation 
experts. I reported last April that the board submitted its report to the com- 
mission, and after our briefing session in Boston, the commission held a public 
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the rea in order to give anyone interested an opportunity to com- 
n the findings of the board. Following this hearing the commission 
ed its report and submitted it to the two governments on October 7, 
. ers -advised that this report is now under consideration by the 
nment. . 

I said last year, the board recommended that the Milltown hydroelec- 
> site be reserved for redevelopment by New Brunswick. This recommenda- 
m was included in the commission’s report because other major sites up- 
eam had been developed by United States interests, and the assignment 
w Brunswick of the Milltown site, where a Canadian project already 
, would bring about a more equal. allocation of hydro power in the 
between Maine and New Brunswick. 

I would just mention that the boundary waters treaty of 1909 provides 
2 ach country shall have equal and similar rights to the use of boundary 
ers, and that while this is not strictly the letter of the treaty, it is in 
rdance with the spirit of those provisions. 

A United States citizen had applied to the United States federal power 
ission for a licence to construct a hydro electric power plant, making 
of the potential of the head at that Milltown site. But I have learned 
| the federal power commission, knowing the recommendation of the Inter- 
al Joint Commission, has recently dismissed this application. ; 
herefore there is at present no known bar to the full development of 
ite by New Brunswick. Also, I am informed that the New Brunswick 
rities have already submitted a plan for a fishway at Milltown, to our 
il department of fisheries, and that studies are already being initiated 
vide for access of anadromous fish to the river. All this of course agrees 
the recommendation of the commission to the governments, and it is 
jJeed very pleasing to the commission to learn that people are already be- 
ig to implement the recommendations that we have put forward. 


he CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions on the St. Croix? 


meral McNAUGHTON: I have nothing new to report on the Saint John 
<cept to say that we cannot get ahead with our Beechwood or at site 
no river plants until we get storage. But we hope some day that our 
States friends will see fit to undertake in a cooperative arrangement 
/ development’ of the Rankin rapids and the Lincoln school, and to get 
“some of the very, very serious difficulties of the white water enthusi- 
md others who are standing in the road. 
might venture just a personal statement here, that in this long work 
wv “have been on during the past year of developing, at the request of 
governments, principles for the determination and allocation of down- 
m.-benefits—and which are in the report which I hope to discuss with 
en we meet next, giving the commission’s recommendations in con- 
: m therewith, we, on the Canadian side, and I am sure also my colleagues 
‘the United States side, have never had out of our minds the thought that 
n the Columbia, Canada was an upstream nation, the role is reversed 
a number of other places throughout the country. _ 
In other words, we sought—and we sought deliberately—to produce, 
‘guidance of governments in the future, and their use to the extent 
y feel inclined so to do, a report that we are perfectly happy to have 
whether we are upstream or whether we are downstream. I have 
0 our good friends in the power commission of New Brunswick and to the 
ental authorities in New Brunswick that we believe these prin- 
“we have enunciated are generally applicable and will lead to an 
le and fair result, and could be made the touchstone of these enormous 


nts to the great advantage of the two peoples. 


WMO haat Bot CHAIRMAN: I think we have a 
i planation of the Passamaquoddy and Croix, and 
has given us just now regarding upstream and down stream ben fits. 
< I want to say to the committee that if any of the Shevnbendi 
~ have a look at these reports, they’ will be in the hands of ne commi 


- O | ppeanch and can be consulted at any oeimie-- iii 


. 


you. 


- The committee adjourned. » 
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“The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.30 o’clock a.m., the 
rman, Mr. H O. White, presiding. 


“Members - present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Cardin, Cathers, Fairfield, 
hf leming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Herridge, Jones, Macquarrie, Mandziuk 
eT Martin (Essex East), Matthews, McCleave, McFarlane, Montgomery, Nesbitt, 
I pratt, Smith (Calgary South), Vivian and White—19. 


In attendance: From the International Joint Commission: General The 
nourable A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman; and Messrs. D. G. Chance, 
cretary; E. R. Peterson, Engineering Adviser; and J. L. MacCallum, Legal 
viser; and of the Department of External Affairs: Messrs. J. H. Cleveland, 
ud, and J. M. Cook, K. A. McVey and D. W. Munro, American Division; 
Ls eC, Kingstone, Legal Division. 


? 


| The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1960-61 estimates of the 
Department of External Affairs. 


Continuing on Item 105 relating to the International Joint Commission, 


meral McNaughton, being again before the Committee, made a statement 
the water resources of the Columbia River basin. He was questioned 


— - Appendix “A” Copy of a letter dated March 9, 1944, to the Sec- 
- retary, The International Joint Commission from W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, regarding the greater use of 
the waters of the Columbia River system. 
Appendix “B” Copy of a letter dated January 29, 1959, to the 
Secretary, Canadian Section, International Joint Commission from the 
Honourable Sidney Smith, Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
; _ Appendix “C” Copy of a letter dated December 29, 1959, to the 
_ Secretary of State for External Affairs from Mr. D. G. Chance, Secretary, 
Canadian Section, International Joint Commission, with a report of the 
International Joint Commission on principles for determining and ap- 
bt ‘portioning benefits from cooperative use of storage of waters and elec- 
ral trical inter-connection within the Columbia. River system. 
ee Appendix “D” Table A, 13 Columbia basin projects recommended 
| by Chief of Army Engineers (U.S.) for “sythorization” by Congress (1). 
Ne: Appendix “E” Table B, Energy potential of U.S. storage projects 
_ recommended to Congress for approval (1). 


Eric H. Jones, 
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FripAY, March 18, 1960, 
9:30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, will you please come to order. 


_At the conclusion of our last meeting I suggested to General McNaughton 
hat, because of the great deal of interest which members have taken in 
the Columbia river development over the last three sessions when I have been 
chairman, and the great amount of detail which General McNaughton has 
given us at other sessions, instead of continuing on from east to west 
we might start this morning with the Columbia river development. I know 
that most of you are acquainted with the details, but General McNaughton 
ill be able to fill in. I know there will be many questions because of 
interest which various members have shown in this particular develop- 
ent on the Columbia. 


General the Honourable A. G. L. McNaucuton (Chairman, Canadian 
ection, International Joint Commission): Thank you, sir. 

_ Mr. Chairman in turning now -to the Columbia, you will recall last 
ear I tabled copies of the report of the International Joint Commission, 
mited States and Canada, on the water resources of the Columbia river 
asin, prepared by the international Columbia River engineering board dated 
arch 1, 1959. 

The verbatim record of last year’s meeting of the committee’s proceed- 
1gs does not indicate that appendix VI of the report was also tabled and, 
with your permission may I now table it. This is appendix VI to the 
wT Pnsit I tabled last year. It gives in great detail the calculations in the power 
udies, regulations, and so on. The information in that report needs to be 
sad along with the text of the main report which members of the com- 
tee already have. 


ommission at our meeting in Washington in the second week of April. 
Bayes proned last year that an abstract of the report of the board was 


ihe committee. I hope this might ae a matter of convenience to the 
mbers. This abstract contains the essential information found in the 


As I mentioned last year, the commission met in Chicago in March 
959, to hear detailed explanation of this report from the engineers and other 
<perts who prepared it, that is, the members of the international Columbia 
iver engineering board and its working committee, which on our side 
acluded members from the various departments of government of British 

umbia who are concerned. All aspects of the report were very fully 
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Mr. Chairman, I have here a copy of that reference which members 
may like to have and which because of the very specific instructions given — 
to the commission by the two governments it might be well to have 
published, if I might suggest that. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it, the wish of the committee to have this as an appendix ; 
to today’s report? 4 

Agreed. 


General McNaucuton: Mr. Chairman, in the International Joint Com- 
mission discussions it had become evident that before we could make much ~ 
progress in the preparation of our report we first needed a definition of what ~ 
constituted downstream benefits, and a comprehensive. set of principles by — 
which these benefits could be determined and allocated between the two 
countries. As a result, on January 28 and 29, 1959, respectively the gov- 
ernments requested the commission to peconunena principles to be applied — 
in determining these matters. 7 

I would table now a copy of the letter which was directed to the com- — 
mission and the set of principles which were prepared and the letter which ~ 
transmitted it to the government. A similar letter was dispatched to the 
State Department by my colleague the chairman of the United States section — 
of the International Joint Commission on the same date, 29 December 1959. — 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee these two documents be 
included in our minutes of proceedings and evidence? 


Agreed. 
(See Appendices “A”, “B” and “C” hereto.) 


General McNaucHTon: Throughout the past year this request of the 
governments was given close study at frequent intervals at special meetings — 
for that specific purpose, and whenever the commission met on other problems. 

Finally on December 29, 1959, the report was filed in Washington and 
copies dispatched to the governments. I understand copies of this report have © 
already been made available in English and French editions to the members ~ 
of the House of Commons, but if it is any convenience to the members of — 
this committee we have brought a few extra copies which can be distributed y 
to anyone who wishes. The presentation of this report marks a definite stage 5 
in the completion of the Columbia reference. 

The next step in the long road to the solution of the Columbia problem 
lies with the international negotiations now going on in respect to the co- © 
operative arrangements to be adopted in the Columbia. As I have mentioned ~ 
these are matters in which the International Joint Commission is not directly | 
engaged at this time and, in consequence, there is nothing I can say in regard. 
to them. | : 

What I can do, if members wish, is to give an explanation of the 
principles. Perhaps this information might be helpful in relation to any ~ 
reports which the governments may issue subsequently in respect of the ou 
negotiations. I am also prepared to take up any matters relating to the report x 
of the international Columbia river engineering board which presents the 
- physical facts of the basin and to explain the considerations which led to. 
the formulation of the principles which we have recommended to the wa b, 
governments in the report of December 29. 

In this respect I must say that any.comments I may make and answers 
to questions must be related specifically to discussions in the commission 
and not to the present negotiations which are the direct responsibility of the 
two governments. 
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18 Chairman, if that is agreeable, before proceeding to explain the 
OF. mendations which have been made by the International Joint Com- 
mission, I would like very briefly to outline the topographical and hydrological 
yeonditions in the Columbia basin and other matters related thereto, and to 


hich it seems possible that Canadian storages could be constructed and 
erated to provide very large benefits in power and flood control in the 


S mada in accordance with the principles in the form of a half share of the 
crease in downstream power consequent on the Canadian storage, and as 
cash payment basis on an actuarial calculation of the value of one-half the 
verage annual flood damages prevented by the use of Canadian storage in 
ie control of floods, to the benefit of the United States which, in brief, is 
e fundamental matter dealt with and provided for in the principles which 
ve been submitted. 

gale. JONES: In looking at some of these principles I notice, in certain 
stances, they are rather general, and I was wondering if the General, in 


he opinion of the International Joint Commission, these principles should be 
icable on ‘a wider scope than the Columbia river project itself. 


airman. 


Columbia basin and, in response to the request of governments, these 
ciples were conceived and developed in specific reference to the Columbia. 
Therefore, it is only incidental that they might have an application in other 
s of the country where, persaps, Canada may be the downstream in place 
he upstream country. 
You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that at our last sitting I ventured to express 
| personal opinion. Of course, I could not express a concerned opinion of the 
commission itself because these matters and principles have only been formally 
considered in relation to the Columbia. However, I venture to express the 
ion that we have in the commission responsibilities in connection with all 
rsheds which may be referred to us. 

Canadian members are very conscious in regard to another very important 
n in Canada, namely the St. John. These Canada is the downstream 
try and, with these responsibilities which are very much in the mind 
‘the Canadian commissioners, naturally we have not sought to produce a 
ment and a set of principles which would constitute an unfortunate pre- 
ent, if I may put it that way, when we are dealing with another aspect.. 
e felt that whatever we put up to the two countries for approval we should 
‘ - mindful that we have general responsibilities, and the principles should 
ept as general as possible. 2 

I personally, and some of my colleagues, have looked at these principles 
ym the point of view of a downstream country; and we feel that they could 
applied there with complete equity to both sides, just as we felt they 
ld be applied with complete equity to both sides in the Columbia basin 
f. Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Jones: Yes. Thank you, General McNaughton. 

_ General McNavucuton: I would like to have charts put up, showing the 
ical flows in the Columbia basin and the annual flows over the recent period 
ecord. 

As the chart is not too legibile at the other end of the room, I would ask 
Peterson if he would mind pointing out the first chart—the kind of varia- 
. flows and conditions we have to meet. 


cate the nature and the extent of the co-operative arrangement under 


hited States, and for which, in equity, due recompense might be made to . 


task which was assigned to the commission was a particular task related to 
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The navy line on the upper chart shows the flow year by year for the 
period from 1928 to 1948. The average flow during that period is shown by 
the straight line, and it comes to 66,500 cubic feet per second for a total 
run-off of about 483 million acre feet. 4 

This chart has been, prepared to show the flow and discharge at the Murphy | 
Creek dam site on the lower Columbia. Murphy Creek is near Trail. These 
are average figures. Also, we felt that we should put out the figures of the 
high years; and the upper curve, which Mr. Peterson is outlining, represents: 
the maximum year of record in so far as we have it. The lower curve is the 
minimum year of record. The average experience is shown by the middle 
curve. q 

Now, gentlemen, you will note from those curves that in the Columbia 
basin the flows in the four months of April, May, June and July are large and, 
in total, constitute about 70 per cent of the annual run-off. During the eight 
months of autumn, winter and early spring the flows are small. In consequence 
of this very non-uniform distribution of flow, in time the provision of storage 
to regulate or even out the flow is a most important aspect in the efficient | 
development of hydroelectric power. Reservoirs, with storage capacity avail-_ 
able, will be able to conserve the high summer flows and make releases to 
improved conditions in the winter. Consequently, in the spring, during the 
course of normal operations for power production, the reservoirs will be drawn 
and space will be available to intercept the flood fiows which then occur. 
Thus, in the characteristic conditions of run-off in the Columbia river basin the 
routine operation of reservoirs for power benefits provides, incidentally and 
consequentially, for flood control. As a result, appropriate arrangements for 
use of regulated flow—for power may be developed in confidence that later. 
they can be adapted suitably for flood control. The following discussion, for. 
simplicity of presentation, will deal, therefore, directly with the power benefit 
aspects of the upstream storage only. sh 

The commission has before it the report dated March, 1959, which was 
made by our international Columbia river engineering board pursuant to the 
directive given by the commission for the conduct of the various investigations | 
and studies which were required by the reference from the governments of 
March, 1944. Mr. Chairman, this is an authoritative report, produced as a 
result of fifteen years investigation and study, and at the cost of many millions 
of dollars. The Canadian expenditure alone is in excess of $4$ million. ~ % 

I would like to say that it is prepared by the best experts on the North 
American continent that we have been able to bring together—thanks to the : 
provision in the reference that the commission was to call on any expert 
they felt needed, either from the public service of Canada or United States. 
I might mention et the Canadian chairman is the chief engineer of the water. 
resources branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Mr. McLeod, and—to show the importance attached to this matte 2 
—the chairman of the United States section was the Division engineer for = 


army in the Pacific northwest, General Itschner. When General Itschner 
was promoted from the position of Division engineer in the Pacific northwest — 
to becoming chief of army engineers, he himself retained the chairmanship 
of the United States section of this board. I think what I have said gives 
evidence of the authoritative character of this investigation and report. 4; 

This report gives evidence that downstream in the United States the 
heads on the main stem of the Columbia river are approaching complete 
utilization, with a realization in the near future of some 1,210 feet out of Pa 
total elevation above sea level of 1,288 feet at the boundary. 

On the other hand, progressive development of the valley bottom lands f a 
cities, towns and villages, for industrial use, for irrigation and farms; of. 
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ers and lakes for recreation, for fish and wildlife, et cetera, has proceeded 
idly and very extensively in the United States, with the result that the 
t of providing additional storage in the United States has now become 
ry large. The practical possibilities on the main stem of the Columbia 
e been, or are about to be, all taken into use to provide head at the various 
nerating plants which follow one another from Grand Coulee to Bonneville, 
vith the tailwater of one plant becoming the full pool level of its neighbour 
downstream. The value of the head for this purpose is so great that draw- 
‘down for storage release is a relatively uneconomic procedure. 

_ The majority of the remaining sites on tributaries to the Columbia river 
the United States portion of the basin are also expensive and of limited 
acity which has been still further restricted by competitive uses for fish, 
ldlife and recreation, in which fields the opposition to power development 
s strong and vocal. 

On the other hand, upstream in Canada the hydro-electric development 
the main stem of the Columbia—I think we could have that map back, if I 
y, please—and of all but one section of the Kootenay—and would you mind, 
. Peterson, pointing at the various points as I mention them—has not yet 
en been started; on most of the tributaries only a beginning has been made 
th some run-of-river plants. Moreover, the municipal, agricultural and 


In consequence the situation provides flexiblity for the effective planning 
hydro-electric developments, with the possibility of placing the reservoirs 
gh up in the basins where the energy stored in the water for service to 
wnstream generation will be maximized in relation to supply. 
_ The important fact to be noted in regard to the report made to the com- 
ssion by the board in March, 1959, in regard to the possibilities for cooperative 
“arrangements for the use of regulated flows from upstream storage to increase 
er benefits downstream is that very extensive sites for reservoirs are 
lable in Canada at moderate cost for flowage and construction. An analysis 
this report shows that up to about 26.4 million acre feet of usable storage 
uld be provided in Canada for an estimated capital expenditure of $659.1 | 
ion. ’ 
In the United States’ portion of the basin the storages likely to be available 
actically are thought not to exceed perhaps one-half as much as is the case 
Canada. Moreover, the capital costs for the provision of storage reservoirs 
the United States which are listed in the board’s report of March, 1959, and 
ch are included in those which were proposed by the U.S. army engineer 
the Pacific northwest division for early construction, total $1,338.6 million 
> only 12.6 million acre feet. 
The cost of associated power installations are included in each case, 
amely, 2,214,000 kilowatts in the United States and 1,986,000 kilowatts in 


From these figures it appears that the over-all cost per million acre feet 
he United States is therefore about $106 million, and in Canada the cor- 
a sponding figure is $25 million. The ratio of these unit costs is as 106 to ae 
hich is 44 to 1. That is, the Canadian costs per unit of storage and associate 
ration, viewed from the over-all basin point of view, are less than a 
rter of those in the United States. :; 

Mr. Chairman, I might mention that it was announced in hie pc ere 
mes of January 17 last that the chief of U.S: army seep as Serer 
lited States congress to authorize 13 projects in the Columbia a oe 
Id provide a total of some 13.048 million acre feet of storage ae oe 
wer and flood control. The installed capacity would be Baa ae 
watts initially, and this might be increased later to some 3,050,0 ilow : 
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This program is in addition to Libby on the Kootenai which, on the recom- 
mendation of the U.S. army engineers, was authorized by congress in 1950 
Libby is a project which floods into Canada and which cannot, of course, be 
built—in the ultimate analysis—without the approval of the International Joint 
Commission or by special agreement between Canada and the United States; 
so the use of the word “authorized” by our United States friends is a somewhat 
ambiguous and, I think, rather unfortunate term. 

Mr. Chairman, a bare press statement is not in itself, of course, of much 
assistance in obtaining a concept of the changes which the U.S. army has now 
proposed in the developments indicated in the report of March, 1959, which 
would necessarily be associated in a plan of cooperative development with 
Canada in the Columbia. Accordingly, I have had the list given by the chie 
of army engineers compared with what is known as the United States “308 
report issued in June of 1958. These figures are tabulated in this table which 
I have marked table “A”? and which, together with table B attached, Mr. Chained 
man, I think the members might find convenient to have reproduced in the 
record of today’s proceedings for future reference as the occasion may require. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does this meet with the approval of the committee? 
Agreed (See Appendices “D” and “E” hereto.) 


General McNAuGcuHToN: Table B gives the usable head and stored energy 
in the several U.S. storages which are now proposed. if 
You will appreciate that the value of a reservoir is proportional not only 
to the amount of water conserved, but also to the head at-site and downstream 
through which this water can be used in the various plants, in succession. z 
From the figures I have given orally it will be noted that the new U.S. 
proposals represent some reduction in United States costs and a small addition 
to the usable storage as compared with previous proposals given in the board’s - 
report. However, the ratio of overall costs of these and of available Canadian 
storage projects remains at over 4-to-1, so I will not be in any serious error if, 
in my discussion with you today, I continve to make use of the detailed figures” 
which are given in the report of March 19, 1959. In any event, these are the 
latest internationally agreed figures which-we have. . 
With such a very low cost for Canadian storage—both in absolute measure 
and relatively to the costs for like services of regulation in the United States— 
cooperative arrangements for the use of these Canadian storages present, there- 
fore, a remarkable opportunity to realize not only very large increases in firm 
power production downstream in the United States portion of the Columbia 
basin, but also that this result may be achieved at exceptionally low cost. 
Therefore, this represents, in the view of the commission, a highly profit-_ 
able arrangement for both countries, in which each would benefit greatly and — 
substantially equally. : 
In the conditions existing the favourable possibility exists for extra genera 3 
tion, up to a total of about 2 million kilowatts of firm power, by making use 
of some 18 million acre-feet of upstream storage in Canada. As I will explain 
later, above about this amount the progressive decline in the relationship of 
added firm power to usable storage employed imposes rather sharply increas- 
ing costs for storage. i 
This general analysis of the particular relevant conditions in the Canadia ” 
upstream and in the U.S. downstream portions of the Columbia basin em- 
phasizes the importance of the considerations advanced by the international 
Columbia River Engineering Board, namely that first consideration should be 
given to analysing the possibilities of a cooperative arrangement on a system 
basis, so that nS best REQIECt may be selected, and that in this selection, first 
by “arrays” or “sequences” and then, within the sequences, es “individual 


ae 
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ia eae . 

rojects or alternatives,” the principle should be followed that orderly develop- 
e of the water resources of a basin normally requires that the most 
eco omically attractive projects should be developed first. This, I may say, is 
3 lusion (r) given in ICREB report of March, 1959, a conclusion which has 
een wholeheartedly accepted in the commission itself. 
Tt follows, therefore, that in the interests of the peoples of the United 
tes and of Canada, in order to realize the immense savings which are 
sible, storage projects to be added to the existing base of 13.03 million 
e-feet should be selected in the order of their highest benefit cost ratio. 
I must emphasize that there is considerably more storage potentially avail- _ 
in the basin than can be used economically, and the use of even a relatively 
small amount of expensive storage will seriously compromise the economics of 

Canadian proposal for cooperative use. 
__ It is to be noted that in such an arrangement most of the storages selected 
ill be in Canada, but it is these storages, alone in the basin of the Columbia, 
hich have the advantage of very low cost and the employment of which will 
esult in many hundreds of millions of dollars of capital savings to the people 
the United States, with like benefits to the peoples of Canada, obtained 
ough a specific period of years by the delivery of considerable quantities 
firm power at low rates. . 
Mr. Chairman, the large volume of storage which is under discussion could 
of course, be created all at once, nor could it be used except progressively 
schedule laid out over a period of a decade or so. 
In such an arrangement one of the most important aspects to the upstream 
try is the timing of construction of the several individual storages, in 
r that they may be available at the right time to serve the load as it 
lops in the downstream country, and to minimize the carrying charges 
he large capital investments which must be made. 
_ The result is that in the early period of construction and development, the 
term results which are sought of at-site power production and of down- 
am benefits to Canadian plants of the upstream storage in Canada should 
ept constantly in mind. 
The timing of the several projects requires adjustment, to minimize the 
of-pocket expenditures, while the only source of revenue or return to 
ynada is to be derived from downstream benefits in the United States. 
Mr. Chairman, the general principles which we have proposed, which have 
proposed by the International Joint Commission to the governments is 
ur report of December 29, 1959. 
I think it would be reasonable if I dealt with one or two aspects of these 
ciples which are more important; and then, if you wished, I could put 
elf at the disposal of the committee to endeavour to answer specific points 
them which members may wish to raise. 
I think, in the time available, that might be the best means of focusing 
ention on the particular points which members would like dealt with, be- 
use to go over each of the principles individually, and to take them up, 
Id take very considerable time, I think, and it might lead to a lot of 
entation on my part that was not really required. 
‘The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McFarlane has a question. 


fr. McFARLANE: Mr. Chairman, could I ask the witness if the reports of 
e Columbia river basin are going to 


Mr. Chairman, the report of the Montreal Engineer- 


General McNaucuton: ; : 
t which is at the disposal of the International Joint 


ompany is not a repor 
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It was arranged by the government of Canada and a report was made 
to the government of Canada. The commission has been privileged to have 
access to that report as some information to be taken into account. But it is 
not our report and we do not control it. 4 


Mr. McFar.ane: I have two other questions. How about the report of. 
March, 1959? Is it going to be made available? 


General McNauGHToN: The main report of March, 1959, was tabled by 
me in this committee at the session in April of last year. Appendix number 6 
has today been tabled. I hope also the five other appendices which are under 
preparation by the Board for the Commission will be made public documents. 

It is our constant practice in the commission, in connection with these 
reports with respect to water power and power conditions and so on, that 
the board makes its report to the commission. The report is not owned by 
the governments at that stage but by the commission collectively. After the 
commission has had an opportunity to go into and to analyse it with. the 
experts themselves, not to endorse the report but to be satisfied that it covers” 
the field, the procedure has been followed, and it is invariably the practice, 
for the commission to make these reports available to the public as a pre- 
liminary to public hearings which may possibly be held. The report has 
been made available to interested persons and therefore this is a public | 
document. . 


Mr. McFarLanE: Would it be possible to have the budget figures of the 
International Joint Commission from 1944, and also the amounts that have 
been spent on the surveys and so on of the Columbia river basin? : 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you please repeat your question, Mr. McFarlane? 


Mr. McFarLaAnE: Iam sorry, but would it be possible to have the = 
figures? I understood General McNaughton to say yesterday that work on 
the Columbia river had been curtailed to a certain extent because of an in- 
sufficiency of funds to do the work that was desired to be done. Would it be 
possible to have the budget figures from 1944, and also the amount spent o 
: 


the Columbia river basin? 

General McNaucuTon: I think there would be no difficulty in providin 
those figures at all. It is merely a matter of extracting them from the publi 
accounts, and if you so wish, the staff will be asked to provide them. 3 

As I recall it, I did not say that we had had difficulty in financing the 
Columbia investivation, I think I said at the time that I was speaking in 
regard to the prospective investigation on the Alaska-Northwest frontier, and 
on the panhandle, where it was not lack of money that held us up, but the 
fact that the skilled personnel that we wanted were simply not available. 
They were working on other projects which we have, such as the Passama= 
quoddy, and on the Columbia itself. It was a shortage of personnel that we 
were up against there. 7 


Mr. McFarLANE: Iam sorry that I misunderstood you. 


General McNauGutTon: No, we have had wonderful support in carrying 
out the work under the reference of 1944; and there again, as members must 
know, we had to start from scratch. We did not have the topographical maps 
of the rivers in our own country; we did not even know the elevations and 
the critical points along the river, or the volume of flow, or any of that infor _ 
mation at all. 1: 

The staffs we have had have had to dig down to obtain the hydrological 
topographical, and other information about the basin right from the bottom 
up, and it was not until we had that information that we could seriously 
come to grips with this problem of the Columbia, either in the board or in 
the commission itself. 
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We are not complaining, but I would just like to say that the task was an 
rense one. With tasks of that order the answers cannot be obtained at the 
of a whistle. 
__ Mr. Carvin: Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether the General could clarify a 
statement he made a short time ago concerning the Libby dam project. I think 
said that according to the newspapers Congress had authorized the Libby 
m. If I recall it correctly, the dam is supposed to contain a border reservoir, 
id normally Canada should be consulted in this matter. Did I understand 
e general correctly when he stated that Congress had authorized the Libby 
m project? 
_ General McNaucutown: I think it is very fortunate that I made that little 
preamble statement this morning in which I explained the meaning of the 
vord “authorized”. That word has been used by the United States, and on 
any occasions I know there has been a great deal of trouble, just as Mr. 
din has mentioned here. 
Authorized is a technical term used by the Congress of the United States 
(0 say that a project is generally accepted and that the engineers can go ahead 
with their detailed designs, knowing that eventually Congress will take it up 
md provide the funds for it. It does not mean that they can go ahead and 
mstruct it. It merely means that it is sort of on a preferred list for con- 
‘struction eventually. 
_ The word “authorized” being spread about and not always associated in 
e presentation with this authorization by Congress has caused a great deal 
Of misconception and concern to people in Canada. I suppose on scores of 
occasions I have had to give, of necessity, the same explanation I am giving 
Mr. Cardin at this moment. 
‘Mr. Carvin: I apologize. I was a little late in arriving this morning and 
missed the General’s explanation of the word “‘authorized”. But if I am not 
istaken I believe the Americans have this project very much at heart, and 
hink they consider it as being an essential part of this whole Columbia river 
oject. If I recall correctly last year the Canadian partners were not so keen 
1 this Libby dam project. I wonder if the Americans are making this Libby 
_ feature a condition of the project? 
- General McNaucuton: In reply I can only tell you about what happened 
‘the International Joint Commission. What happened in that negotiation is 
mething else again of which I have no information to produce. But I can 
y this that the application following this authorization by Congress occurred 
1950; an application was made to the International Joint Commission under 
ticle 4 of the Boundary Waters Treaty. 
Article 4 of the Boundary Waters Treaty confers jurisdiction on the com- 
ission to pass on any project of a boundary water on a river flowing across 
the boundary in which a dam would have the effect of raising the levels to 


wn upstream country. ae 
- The application was made in 1952 and was taken under consideration in 
e€ commission at that time. At that time the Canadian section of the commis- 
on had to point out that the proposal and the supporting evidence had not 
ken fully into account the immense benefits that might be achieved by the 
flows at that point in the river which could be used to better advantage in 
anada itself. The result was that the commission was not prepared to take 
@ very grave responsibility of passing those Canadian resources over to the 
ted States for exploitation. 
- Now a little later, the United States, 
fidence acquired in the commission, withdrew 
: nd that the effects in the United States itself, n 


A 


. 
a 


I think partially as a result of the 
that application because they 
otably on the flooding out of 


railway lines and roads in some communities around there, were more than 
could reasonably be accepted by them. The application was withdrawn for 
reconsideration. 

The application was resubmitted in 1954, two years later. Again, counsel 
appearing before the commission ‘for the government of Canada pointed out | 
that we now had very extensive investigations going on as to the use of these 
waters ourselves, and that speaking for Canada they were not willing either 
to accept or reject. In other words it had to be put to one side until Canada 
and British Columbia had a chance to decide what use they could make of ; 
those waters themselves, which they had a perfect right to do. 

I might go one stage further in this Libby matter and say that as a result off 
the Canadian studies, when we found that the topographical information which 
had been gathered under the auspices of the Columbia River engineering board 
was approaching a conclusion, we had to take preliminary action in the com-— 
mission to decide what sequences should be the study of particular evaluation. 

If you look at these maps and the charts which will be placed on the wall 
you will see there were in general three routes through which the Kootenay 
river flows which needed to be taken into consideration and evaluated thoroughly, 
before the conclusions could be reached. 

Now our United States friends—it is natural they should—would wish 
us to hand our resources wherever they could persuade us to do so. There is 
nothing, shall I say, deleterious, or any question, about that. The resources are 
very valuable not only in the present but in posterity; and posterity is a mighty. 
long time. Had we consented to Libby then we would have put, what my 
lawyer friends call a servitude on Canada, and I believe that the names of the 
members of the Canadian section of the commission would have been, shall 1 
say, notorious in posterity for parting with valuable considerations for no 
proper return. 
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Mr. McCuraveE: Legally speaking any arrangements the International J oint 
Commission makes constitute a servitude on the other country. They are more 
concerned with the quid pro quo. 


General McNaucutTon: I would not like to say any arrangement. The 
jurisdiction which has been conferred on the commission by the treaty, and 
_ ratification in our case by parliament, is very specific indeed. It is only in 
particular instances such as article IV cases and the like that the commission 
has specific jurisdiction. Other than that the action of the commission is usually 
pursuant to article IX which calls for the commission to make advisory reports. 
to. governments and it is very specifically provided in article IX that these 
reports and recommendations are not to be deemed to predetermine the matters. 
that are there. It is reserved to the governments to do that. 

I might explain this further. In the case of the Columbia reference we havel 
two specific sets of authorities under which we have to work. The first is the 
reference of 1944. The reference is an article IX reference in which the com- 
mission is called on for advisory reports and recommendations which have no 
validity at all as binding documents or anything like that. Any validity will 
be given to these reports by subsequent action of the two governments in the 
negotiations. For example, it happens that this question of Libby is before 
the commission under article IV of the treaty, where the commission might in 
the judgment, wisdom or non-wisdom of the commissioners, have dealt with) 
it, and whatever action the commission took by way of issuing an order wou 
have been a binding document. 

I would like to say that in 1954 when the United States had noni eseae 
their differences in respect of the flooding south of the boundary in their own 
country they had agreed to move the Libby dam site some 44 miles further 
upstream so as to have it free of any flooding of the Fisher river which a 


= 
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concern. They resubmitted the application and by then our own studies 
1 ogressed to the point that we in the commission were satisfied we had 
wonderful opportunity to use these flows ourselves, had every opportunity 
oing so, and were not prepared under any circumstances to take the respon- 
ity of donating—and I say that advisedly—these resources to our friends 
outh of the line. We were perfectly entitled to use them in Canada. 
‘The result of that was, when it came to the commission to determine the 
out of the investigations to be carried on in respect of this report, we made 
clear that one of the sequences which had to be studied would include the 
se of the waters in Canada. Therefore, we have three sequences or studies 
Which are reported on here. 
_ Sequence VII makes use of the flows of the Kootenay river in Canada itself. 
It flows down the river to the boundary, then you come to the Libby dam 
“site where Libby dam would be built. Incidentally, there would have been 
other dam built not quite up above the Bull river at that point, but that 
uld not have involved any diversion out of the river. You will note that 
e Bull river controls the flow of the principal tributary, the St. Mary river. 
is above the Bull river itself and also above the Elk river, both of which 
e important tributaries. Below the Libby dam there is a site at Kootenai 
Falls with some 650 feet of head there which might be developed, and there 
re some other sites in United States down the river which were under 
ideration. I might mention that this loop has important power possibilities 
cause the elevation, from the crossing out of Canada into the United States 
it that point to where the river again enters Canada to the south of Kootenay 
e, is 565 feet. 
- Perhaps at this point I might mention the reason the United States was 
anxious to have the Libby project approved was that the elevation available 
r development from Libby to the boundary is only 190 feet. The United 


etween the boundary on the tail waters of the Bull river dam. 
“’ That would make a total of 340 feet of head for Libby and, despite the 


Most of the costs in connection with the Libby dam are flowage costs 
e project and, as it stands before the commission, would cost a total of 


Now, one of the things which we asked our American colleagues on the 
d to assess is what they could do merely with flooding to the boundary 
also, since we had a power site up above, which will show on the next 
t, whether if we gave them the head to the tailwater of the Dorr, whether 
t would not make them a project with which they would be content. Those 
ositions were investigated and the answer was that Libby, flowing to 
boundary, was completely uneconomical. There are main line railways 
ing through there. The Great Northern has a road bed which is built 
ubstantially at water level through that pass and, even with 50 feet or so of 
ead would mean that many miles of railway would have to be torn up and 
ated on the mountain side, which would involve continuous rock cutting 
so on. It would prove very expensive at this time. Our American friends 
d not make an economic project as a result of flooding to the boundary. 
did the same thing with the addition of the 37 feet of head which might 
vailable in Canada between the boundary and the tail water of the Dorr. 
. again, by their own statement, the project is uneconomical. Whether 
ould be an economical project if they were to receive 150 feet of head, 
n by Canada in perpetuity, is very much a question of doubt in regard 
economics of it. 


ah 
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As I say, that proposition cost some $324 million. It. gives either 4 
million or 5 million acre feet of usable storage, depending on the draw down 
that is agreed to in regard to the reservoir and, if the same amount of storage 
can be produced above the Bull river site, by the Bull river-Luxor reservoir, 
for about $110 million then, as far as downstream benefits, flood protection 
and service to the public downstream is concerned, the same benefits can 
be achieved by use of Canadian storage for something of the order of one- -third — 
over-all. It is true that those benefits, to a large extent, are retained by Canada 
—except, of course, we have agreed in principle that half the downstream 
benefits in the United States should be retained by the United States and 
half come back to Canada for our services. Some of us feel, in this particular 
case, that this is a place where we should hang on to our Canadian resources. 
As good neighbours, I think we should look after and give adequate flood 
protection, as indeed we have with the Canadian proposals. And the matter 
should be handled cooperatively but without any handing over of these im= 
mensely valuable water resources from Canada to another country. 


Mr. CaRDIN: Would it be fair to say that prior to the negotiations the 
Americans, in spite of the cost that Libby dam might involve, were still in- 
terested in the Libby dam project, but the Canadian members of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission were not willing to hand over our resources? 
Would that be a fair statement? 3 


General McNaucuHTon: I would not dispute that statement, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, as you and General McNaughton know, 
I have lived on the banks of the Columbia nearly all my life, and my con- 
stituents are particularly concerned with various aspects of this development. 
As a result, for the last six weeks I have received hundreds of letters from 
individuals, chambers of commerce, farmers’ institutes, women’s institutes. 7 
rod and gun clubs, associations, various companies, people interested in the 
tourist business, and a good number of other organizations, from the inter- 
national border to Revelstoke and over as far east as Creston. Also, I might 
say that practically every letter I received expressed great confidence. in 
General McNaughton and these people are very interested to hear his opinion. 


Some Hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


Mr. HerrinpGe: These are not only my constituents, for the people of 
the whole of southeastern British Columbia and British Columbia itself are 
very concerned and interested in these proposals. The people I represent are : 
particularly anxious to know about and get facts on every aspect of the 
development, including the value of the various proposals, their value- to 
Canada and the district and the impact on the local economy, on the people 
and their daily lives. 4 

Mr. Chairman, I am taking a little time because this is very important 
to my people. I want to read one resolution and then ask General McNaughton 
a question. This resolution is from the Castlegar and district chamber of 
Commerce and it was passed on January 26, 1960. The Nakusp chamber of 
commerce passed a similar resolution—perhaps a somewhat stronger reso- 
lution—and other organizations have done the same. It gives the attitude of 
the people: 


WHEREAS there are many very weighty and obvious reasons, ~ 
commercial and academic, why High oe dam flooding should na 
be countenanced and, 


WHEREAS we have not to date been given one, properly and Sa 
stantiated, good reason why such flooding should be considered, thera 
fore, ‘ 
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c Be Iv Resouvep that the Castlegar and district chamber of commerce 
Is opposed at present to any plan which includes the construction of 
_ the High Arrow dam and further 


. Bre It RESOLVED that the Castlegar and district Chamber of com- 
~ merce would not oppose a Low Arrow or Murphy creek plan. 


I might say that the people want to do what is in the national interests of 
anada; they are not looking at it just from a local point of view or just 
cause of local damage, but they want to know that if local damage does 
ur, it is in the national interest. 

In view of that general attitude my question is: what are the properly 
ibstantiated and good reasons for the flooding of the Arrow lakes, that would 
sult from the building of High Arrow dam? Also, they are very interested 
the relationship between Mica creek, High Arrow and Low Arrow in con- 
ction with the proposals mentioned in the report. 


_ General McNavucuton: Mr. Chairman, through the courtesy of Mr. Her- 
ridge I was provided with a copy of the Castlegar and district chamber of 
commerce resolution of January 26 to which he refers. I would like to say 
at I am in some difficulty in knowing how to answer Mr. Herridge’s com- 
ents, because a full answer to those questions requires not only information 
at we have in the commission as a result of the commission’s inquiries and 
rhich, as I have mentioned, is a matter for the commission to make use of for 
information of this committee of the House of Commons. There is no 
culty about our information. The difficulty is that the whole question of 
location of the storage projects which are to be adopted is not one for the 
rmination of the commission. 

We are operating upstream in these cases. We have some jurisdiction 
in regard to Libby: we have no jurisdiction over the High Arrow storage to 
hich Mr. Herridge has referred. That storage is a matter which is within 
unrestricted authority of the two governments in Canada, each in its'\proper 
the federal government at Ottawa and the government.of British Colum- 
- All the commission does in these matters is provide what it can in the 
of information in the nature of an advisory report; and on top of that we 
ve also provided in the commission, with the complete agreement of our 
. United States colleagues, a set of principles which we think both governments 
night find to be of advantage, to apply to the solution of these difficulties. 


» If you look at our principles, I think the actual point is expressed very 
ell there. The question of the determination and the nomination of the 
ticular storages to be built is a matter for the governments of Canada and 
British Columbia, working in cooperation, in regard to the flowage which 
es into Canada. It is not within the authority of the commission itself to 
) more than try to get all the information we can available and to present it 
hese governments for consideration. 
I would like to assure Mr. Herridge that the commission has looked most 
efully at the high Arrow storage, and I would like it to be understood that 
| what I am saying now I am speaking as a member of the commission, and 
that capacity. 
‘You will find in this international Columbia river engineering board report 
stant reference to the physical characteristics and usefulness of these stor- 
es at High Arrow and Low Arrow, and the combination with Murphy creek, 
idsoon. That is statistical information given to answer the specific questions 


F 


have been raised. : 
gat would not be right or proper for me to imply that information compiled 
O studies carried out in order to get specific answers to specific questions 
over the whole field. You will see that reflected all the way through 
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the principles we have put up to tie two governments, that these are what 1 
call “real” factors, as distinct from sovereignty and the intangibles. These 
give you a proper basis of initial approach. But when people have—as, indeed, — 
our negotiating groups now have—a responsibility for determining matters — 
they must take other aspects of these things into consideration. 
You will recall, at the end of the first section of my remarks, I made some 
reference to that very fact, that in the Columbia, as far as Canada is concerned, 
we have got, in the various sequences, which have been read out—sequence — 
No. VII without any diversion, sequence No. VIII with a partial diversion, and — 
sequence IX with the use of all except flows which are necessary to keep 
a live stream flowing across the boundary—wonderful possibilities for both | 
Canada and the United States. 
I outlined those possibilities at the time of our April meeting, on April 93, 
and I had sufficient of this information to put those factual aspects of it before 
this body. If you turn to the minutes of proceedings and evidence, No. 1, of 
April 23, 1959, you will find three tables attached to it which show what these © 
various possibilities are. 
Those benefits and costs are assessed on the basis of a system study, and — 
represent the contribution of the public of both countries. There is no attempt - 
in those to make a division between the two countries. 
You will see in sequence IX, particularly, we provide eventually for very 
nearly 4 million kilowatts of installed capacity in Canada—just to give you @ 
sense of proportion. 0 
When one comes to consider the magnitude of those projects—which would x 
involve 20-odd million acre-feet of usable storage in Canada, and an investment | 
which would approach $1 million—one realizes these investments have got to- 
be made over a period of a decade or more. Whereas, in the commission’s 
report, we had to study this matter just looking to the determination of the 
eventual benefits, on the basis we had of the projects put in. We could not do 4 
it with a time schedule because there was no means of determining a time 
schedule. om 
The reports and information we give have to be looked at most carefully 
from the Canadian point of view, to see that the timing of these developments — 
fits closely in with the market for the one product that we have in that early 
phase, and that is regulated flow. That is the only source of our revenue. “We 
must not build anything ahead of time; otherwise, with these very large 
amounts of capital expenditure, the whole economics of the project would be 
destroyed. ‘ 
At this stage—and I am free to say this because it is a matter of public 7, 
record, on the basis of all projects being added simultaneously, that the addition 
of the High Arrow storage into the sequence, which is described as sequence 7 
IX—the sequence without the High Arrow is sequence IX (a) in this book— ~ 
adds very little. It is put down as a matter of record that High Arrow adds 
nothing to the 20-year output from the point of view of Canada itself. In fact, 
it increase the unit costs of the incremental outputs because it blankets out ° to. 
a certain extent the operation of the Mica dam upstream, and draws off quite 
a lot of benefits that otherwise might go to Mica. It is summarized in 
board’s report in paragraph 244. 
Perhaps Mr. Herridge would like to make a note of that paragraph. With 
your permission I shall read it. Remember, gentlemen, that this report is a res 
port of the most knowledgeable people in the North American continen 
on this particular problem. 4 
Paragraph 244 of the board’s report reads as follows: 
The inclusion of High Arrow in any of the plans provides no net. 
» increase in the 20-year output in Canada, but increases the critical- 
period average output by about 27 megawatts. In the United States, 
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8. however, High Arrow adds about 164 megawatts to the critical-period 
_ average output and 196 megawatts to the 20-year average output. The 
_ The net result of including High Arrow is that unit costs of the in- — 
i _-cremental power outputs are increased in Canada and decreased in the 
ee Rg United States. 


, 
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Pua 
ae ‘ I would like to emphasize again that that section recorded by the board 
is based.on what we call the simultaneous approach, which was the only 
ypen to them; that is, all the projects were taken into account at the same 
. But it does not take into account, and it could not take into account, 
the variations which the negotiating men of course make in looking at 
se things from the ordinary point of view of a schedule of construction and _ 
t ing. ‘These things have to be worked out with only one source of revenue, 

that is the downstream benefits from the United States during that 
ial period. 

The thing on which we depend to get the Columbia project in Canada as 
hole—to use a term used by some of my engineering friends—is to get it oe 
the ground, to get the flow going. Once we have it going and developed E 
_ all the rest of it, we have no doubt whatsoever of its proving to be e 
roughly economic—and not only thoroughly economic, but the fact is that 
will present to British Columbia the lowest cost power which would be 
ilable over the next quarter of a century or so. The starting period is 
one which gives us trouble, and this starting period is a matter which the 
otiators must look after themselves. It is not up to us, and I do not 
‘ at this stage we should try to restrict their hands. It is not our business 
etermine the projects for storage. Those are matters for the govern- 
’ts to determine. 

‘I would like to refer to the fact that we have it from public records that 
ost anxious consideration is being given to the flowage of these various 
jects and to the disadvantages which might occur to people in the region. 
know that these projects must be initiated—I do not say exclusively by By 


British Columbia, because there is a federal responsibility of a particular a 
character in them as well, which arises from statutes of the House of Commons s 
b ng on the matter. But the primary responsibility of course in having i, 


se matters studied and appreciated and determined lies with the province f 
which they are situated. We know that British Columbia has very com- | 
prehensive legislation which provides that matters of flowage and projects of 
is kind can be brought before a public hearing when all the views and sw 
rests of everybody concerned as well as the disadvantages may be brought 
to light. 
. ¥ On the other hand, and preliminary to this, there is a procedure which 
iow has been adopted by British Columbia, namely that of placing a re- 
on the project which might be affected, and concerning which any 
ssion will be brought before a hearing, and that everybody will have 
Per uaty to present his case. In the meantime of course that reserve 
1g been placed, there may be no further alienation of crown lands which, 
ch were not the case, might get into the hands of speculators and throw 
it the economics of our whole system. eer 
_ So we are not going to be concerned with the problem of initiation in — 
- matters because that is not our responsibility. Our responsibility isis 
provide the procedure to determine what. the subsequent particular storage — 
flowage might be and the advantages as well as the disadvantages to 
da and, I feel sure, to carry on this assessment of the economics during _ 
erim period to which I have referred, and which we have not been able 
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I might say that this procedure of public hearings would have been one 
which the commission would normally have adopted and followed except 
for the march of events, to use an expression which I so often find it necessary 
to use. 

The responsibilities of the commission and of the governments are intert- 
wined now in such a way that it becomes appropriate in time for the commis- 
sion to make its report on this aspect of the matter, which was done to give 
our friends all the help we could in these discussions which we have had, 
and within the principles to which I have referred, and then to get them to 
come to grips with this thing. 

It is perfectly clear in the form of these direct negotiations which are in 
process, that the whole question of which storages are to be taken into account 
is involved, as well as the financing of that billion dollars of expenditure in 
the interim period. 

The CHairmaN: Gentlemen, this meeting stands adjourned until 9:30 a.m. 
on next Wednesday. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Will General McNaughton be able to come next Wednesday? 

General MCNAUGHTON: Yes sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
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BB DEPARTMENT OF 
ic EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
CANADA 


Eine Secretary, 


: The International Joint Commission, 
1 _ Ottawa. 
x 


AS 
aS 


ia 


Ottawa, March 9, 1944. 


_. I have the honour to inform you that in order to determine whether a 
greater use than is now being made of the waters of the Columbia River 
System would be feasible and advantageous, the Governments of the United 


mmission for investigation and report pursuant to Article IX of the Conven- 
m concerning Boundary Waters between the United States and Canada, signed 
nuary 11th, 1909. 


_ 2. It is desired that the Commission shall determine whether in its 
judgment further development of the water resources of the river basin would 
practicable and in the public interest from the points of view of the two 
overnments, having in mind (A) domestic water supply and sanitation, (B) 
vigation, (C) efficient development of water power, (D) the control of floods, 
) the needs of irrigation, (F) reclamation of wet lands, (G) conservation 
‘fish and wildlife, and (H) other beneficial public purposes. 


3. In the event that the Commission should find that further works or 
ojects would be feasible and desirable for one or more of the purposes 
dicated above, it should indicate how the interests on either side of the 
undary would be benefited or adversely affected thereby, and should estimate 
the costs of such works or projects, including indemnification for damage to 
public and private property and the costs of any remedial works that may be 
ound to be necessary, and should indicate how the costs of any projects and 
the amounts of any resulting damage be apportioned bétween the two 


Governments. 


A > a The Commission should also investigate and report on existing dams, 
hydro-electric plants, navigation works, and other works or projects located 
within the Columbia River system in so far as such investigation and report 


nay’ be germane to the subject under consideration. 


Your obedient servant, 


(Sgd) W. L. Mackenzie King 
Secretary of State for 
External Affairs 
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APPENDIX “BY — 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
CANADA 


OTTAWA, January 29, 1959. 


The Secretary, 
Canadian Section, 
International Joint Commission, 
Ottawa. 


ene Madam, 


I wish to refer to the letter dated March 9, 1944 from the Secretary of 
State for Extenal Affairs to the Secretary of the Canadian Section of the 
International Joint Commission, which sets out the terms of the Columbia 
River Reference. 


The first paragraph of this letter deals with the general objectives of i 
Reference, and it states in part as follows, “. .. in order to determine whether 
a greater use than is now being made of the waters of the Columbia River. 
System would be feasible and advantageous, the Governments of the United 
States and Canada have agreed to refer the matter to the International J oint 
Commission for investigation and report pursuant to Article IX of the con- 
vention concerning Boundary Waters between the United States and Canada i, 
signed January 11, 1909”. ia 


The Governments of the United States and Canada, as part of their con- 
tinuing discussions, have agreed to request the International Joint Com- 
mission to report specially to governments at an early date its recommendations 
concerning the principles to be applied in determining 

(a) the benefits which will result from the co-operative use of ota ge 

of waters and electrical interconnection in the Columbia River System, 
and - 4 

(b) the apportionment between the two countries of such benefits, mor 

particularly in regard to electrical generation and flood control. 


Yours sincerely) 
Sidney Smith. 


Appendix at 
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INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


29 December 1959. 


spectively, the Secretary of State for the hited States and the Secretary 
aayea abt External Affairs for Canada referred to the general objectives of 


a) the benefits which will result from the cooperative use of storage 
of waters and electrical interconnection within the Columbia River 
System; and 

(b) the apportionment between the two countries of such benefits more 
particularly in regard to electrical generation and flood control. 


‘he Commission has completed the special report requested and accord- 


shington on 29 December 1959. 


rider separate cover I am forwarding one hundred additional copies of 
1 ae s Report of 29 December 1959. 


Yours sincerely, 


“(sgd) D. G. Chance. 


D. G. Chance, 


Secretary, Canadian Section, 
International Joint Commission. 


: PORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION UNITED STATES 
N DiC ANADA ON PRINCIPLES FOR DETERMINING AND APPORTIONING 


eee Cal. INTER-CONNECTION WITHIN THE COLUMBIA 
RIVER SYSTEM 


-enclose‘a copy of the Report of the Commission which was signed a i 


ITS FROM COOPERATIVE USE OF STORAGE OF WATERS AND 


Ganticnt betters to the United States and Canadian Sections of the 
tional Joint Commission, dated January 28, 1959 and January 29, 1959, 2 ae 

tiv ly, the Secretary of State for the United States and the Secretary oe 

{ - External Affairs for Canada referred to the general objectives | ay ! 
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of the Columbia River Reference of March 9, 1944 and requested a special 
report as follows: 

The Governments of the United States and Canada, as a part of their 
continuing discussions, have agreed to request the International Joint Com-— 
mission to report specially to the Governments at an early date its recom-— 
mendations concerning the principles to be applied in determining: , 

(a) the benefits which will result from the cooperative use of storage 

of waters and electrical interconnection within the Columbia River 
System; and } 

(b) the apportionment between the two countries of such benefits more 

particularly in regard to electrical generation and flood control. ; 


N 
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In the preparation of this special report, the Commission utilized as 
background data all the information available to it on the water resources 
development needs and possibilities in the Columbia River area. This in-— 
cluded the reports of the International Columbia River Engineering Board | 
under the Columbia River Reference, as well as studies of other agencies in~ 
both the United States and Canada. A special work group was established — 
to prepare summaries of the available data that would provide a background 
and orientation and thus facilitate mutual understanding of the situation and 
conditions under which principles for benefit determination and apportion-— 
ment would be applied. Also, the Commission approached the problem of 
formulating principles within the context and intent of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909. 4 


The studies of the International Columbia River Engineering Board, as 
well as other available information, indicate clearly that there are possibilities 
for cooperative development in the Columbia Basin that could be of mutual 
advantage to the two countries. Accordingly, the Commission was able to 
approach the problem of formulating principles for benefit determination and 
apportionment with information on specific projects for cooperative develop-_ 
ment which would offer advantages to both countries. The Commission was 
guided by the basic concept that the principles recommended herein should — 


result in an equitable sharing of the benefits attributable to their cooperative 
undertakings and that these should result in an advantage to each oun 
gave consideration to the practical problems that will be encountered in 
applying the principles to cooperative arrangements between the two countries 
that the principles would be workable but no attempt was made to spell 
out in the principles the detailed procedures that will necessarily be coi 
that several administrative and legislative actions in each country may b 
necessary before these details can be worked out. 
of storage of waters within the Columbia River System are improvements 
in hydro-electric power production and prevention of flood damage. Although 
at this time is that their value would be so small in comparison to the power 
and flood control values that formulation of principles for their determination 
consideration by the two Governments of any benefits, tangible or intangible, — 
which may prove to be significant in the selection of projects or formulation 
The prospective downstream power benefits are transportable and withi ; 
reasonable transmission distances of the boundary. With adequate electrical 


as compared with alternatives available to that country. The Commission 
on specific projects in the Columbia River Basin. This was done to ensure’ 
when cooperative arrangements are entered into. The Commission recognizes 

The principal benefits in the downstream country from cooperative use 
other benefits would also be realized from such cooperative use, the outlook 
and apportionment would not be warranted. This is not intended to preclude 
of agreements thereon. 
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er-connection, it would therefore be feasible to share these benefits in kind 
that is, share the power itself rather than its value in money. The flood 
control benefits, however, accrue in specific localities and are not transport- 
| able. Cooperative use of storage designed to produce such benefits therefore 
_fequires recompense in money or by other means. In addition to providing 

means for the return to the upstream country of its share of downstream 
power benefits, electrical interconnection between the power systems in the 
upstream and downstream countries opens the possibility of significant 
economies - and advantages in the operation of the inter-connected systems 
in both countries through the cooperative use of generation and transmission 
acilities. 
ay In view of the foregoing, the Commission’s recommendations on principles 
for benefit determination and apportionment are presented herein in three 
sections, namely, general principles, power principles and flood control 
principles. 

. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
Selection of Projects 


A necessary step in the development of cooperative arrangements in- 
volving sharing of downstream benefits is the selection of the projects to 
which such arrangements would apply. 

In selecting individual projects from among the available alternatives in 
th countries for comprehensive development of the Columbia River Basin, 
would be consistent with customary practice to give first consideration to 
ose projects that are most attractive economically as reflected in the ratio 
f benefits to costs. It is suggested that this widely accepted principle be fol- 
wed in international cooperative development of the Columbia River Basin 
the extent that it may prove practicable and feasible to do so. If projects 
re developed successively to meet the growing needs for power production 
d to provide flood protection, the most efficient projects for those purposes 
hould generally be developed first in order to maximize the net benefits to 
ach country. It is recognized, however, that the results to be obtained 
m possible cooperative projects in the Columbia River Basin will con- 
itute only a part of the total requirements for water resource development 
d use in the affected regions in both countries. Therefore application of the 
inciple will necessarily be subject to the sovereign responsibilities in each 
untry with respect to many vital and important national interests which 
ust be taken into account in utilizing the water resources in each country. 
e Commission therefore recommends the following general principles: 


eneral Principle No. 1 

Cooperative development of the water resources of the Columbia River 
sin, designed to provide optimum benefits to each country, requires that the 
rage facilities and downstream power production facilities proposed by the 
spective countries will, to the extent it is practicable and feasible to do so, 
be added in the order of the most favorable benefit-cost ratio, with due con- 
leration of factors not reflected in the ratio. 


It is intended in the application of this principle that benefits and costs of 
le projects given consideration in either country would be determined on the 
basis of the same or comparable evaluation standards, including such naa 
as the nature and extent of the benefits to be considered, the evaluation 0 
benefits, the determination of the initial investment and the computation 


the annual costs. 
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_ The phrase “to the extent that it is practicable and feasible to do so” is 
included in recognition of the fact that it will not always be possible to adopt 
a project wholly on the basis of its benefit-cost ratio as compared to othe 
projects in the river basin. There may be important non-monetary factors, not 
reflected in the benefit-cost ratio, which may require consideration and which 
may be of compelling influence in choosing projects. for construction. Such 
factors include the disruption of community and regional economies, scenic, 
historic or aesthetic considerations, the preservation of fish and wildlife, and 
similar considerations, which cannot be adequately evaluated in monetary terms. 
Other practical considerations that might preclude the theoretically desirable ; 
order of construction of projects would include the following: 7 


(a) the availability of funds, whether from public or private sources, . 
may be an important consideration in the scheduling of projects within eack q 
country in an extensive basin-wide plan. This factor alone may require selection 
of a small project providing urgently needed benefits even though the small 
project may have a lower benefit-cost ratio than a larger project requiring 
more funds than are available. On the other hand, it is\important to recognize 
that a small project undertaken for such an immediate consideration might 
jeopardize an eventual development of far-reaching beneficial consequences. 


(b) an urgent need to provide for such purposes as local or regional flood” 
control, navigation, irrigation, or exceptional increases in power requirements. 
may determine the order of project construction rather than the ratio of benefits 
to costs. 


(c) the attitude of affected interests on the flooding of lands and improve 
ments or to the effect of a project on other uses of the water resource may 
require postponement or abandonment of construction of projects that are the 
most attractive when viewed solely from the standpoint of their benefit- cost 
ratio. 


General Principle No. 2 


Cooperative development of the water resources of the Columbia Rive 
basin should result in advantages in power supply, flood control, or othe 
benefits, or savings in costs to each country as compared with alternatives avail 
able to that country. ay 
Discussion of General Principle No. 2 

This principle was used as a basic concept by the Commission in the prepara 
tion of the more specific principles recommended herein, and is recorded fol 
future guidance in the application of those principles. q 
Trans-Boundary Projects 


Projects which could produce downstream benefits to be shared betw. 
the two countries may be located entirely in the upstream country, or may 
trans-boundary projects in which the benefit-producing potentials of stora 
and head are partly in each country. Such projects affect the level of wate 
above the boundary and in consequence are subject to Article IV of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909. The principles presented elsewhere in this report are 
applicable directly to storage projects situated entirely in the upstream country 'y 
and relate to the effects produced in the other. To apply these principles to é 
trans-boundary project, it is first necessary to assign to each country 

“entitlement” to the storage. This entitlement or share of the benefit-produci ig 
potential of the storage would then form the basis for determination and ap- 
portionment of downstream benefits between the two countries in accordance 
with the principles recommended herein. In addition, an entitlement to at-site 
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generation should be determined based on the benefit-producing potential 
: head and flow involved. Also, the respective entitlements to share in any 
her benefit-producing potentials should be determined if significant. 

As a basis for determining the “entitlement” of each country to the benefit- 
lucing potentials of storage and head at trans-boundary projects, the Com- 
ion recommends the following general principle: 


neral Principle No. 3 

With respect to trans-boundary projects in the Columbia Basin, which are 
bject to the provisions of Article IV of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, 
e entitlement of each country to participate in the development and to share 
the downstream benefits resulting from storage, and in power generated 
site, should be determined by crediting to each country such portion of the 
rage capacity and head potential of the project as may be mutually agreed. 


a basis for establishing benefit credits. The principle is designed to provide 
fle ibility in the arrangements between the two countries for cooperation on 
-boundary projects. The entitlement of a country computed in accord- 
‘with this principle would be the basis for determining the share of 


nstream benefits due that country in accordance with the other principles 


aes POWER PRINCIPLES 


The setting in which principles for determining and sharing power benefits 
the cooperative use of upstream storage in the Columbia River system 
Id be applied is one in which significant changes are likely to occur within 
life of projects that might be considered for development at this time. At 
ent the power loads in the United States portion of the Columbia Basin 
adjacent areas of the Pacific Northwest are supplied almost entirely from 
dro-electric plants. The downstream generating plants in the United States 
now in a position to benefit materially from storage regulation upstream 
rimarily through improvement of the dependable capacity and useable energy 
the downstream plants. As the more economically attractive hydro plants 
developed progressively, it will become necessary and advantageous to 
thermal plants to the system until ultimately the Pacific Northwest power 
em in the United States will become predominantly thermal. 
In the course of this change, the character of the benefits to downstream 
o-electric plants in the United States from storage will change to benefits 
e form of peaking capacity and thermal replacement energy and may 
nge in value. 


comparable extent. For this reason, the type of change envisioned in the 
lited States is unlikely to occur in the Canadian portion of the Columbia 


In the light of the foregoing, the Commission has found it necessary in 
formulation of principles for determination and sharing of power benefits 
allow for changing conditions during the specified period that a cooperative 
velopment agreement or any extension thereof would be effective. The 
inciples recommended below for the determination and apportionment of 
wer benefits are believed to be sufficiently flexible to provide for equitable 
ngements to permit taking into due account the changing conditions 
xxpected. 
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In Canada, the hydro-electric power potential has not yet been developed’ 


r Basin and adjoining areas until a considerable period of time has elapsed. © 
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Application of the power principles to conditions in the Columbia basin. 
would require eelctrical interconnection between the power systems of the 
two countries to make possible delivery of the upstream country’s share 
the power produced in the downstream country from the use of stored waters. 
Although such delivery could be accomplished. initially with a somewhat limited) 
degree of interconnection, the Commission is of the opinion that provision” 
should be made for the eventual development of a broader, long-range plan for 
cooperative operation of the interconnected power systems of the two countries. 
Accordingly, the power principles include in addition to those governing co-" 
operative use of stored waters, a principle providing for interconnection and 
coordination of the major power systems in the Columbia basin and adjoining 
areas in both countries so as to permit the power utilities of the two countries 
to gain the advantages of cooperative arrangements in power system operations. 


Power Principle No. 1 


Downstream power benefits in one country should be determined on the 
basis of an assured. plan of operation of the storage in the other country.’ ~~ 


Discussion of Power Principle No. 1 a 

This principle is basic to a determination of the dependable capacity and” 
usable energy that can properly be credited to operation of upstream storage 
for the benfit of hydro-electric power generation downstream. Emphasis is 
placed particularly on the concept of an assured plan of operation of the storage 
with the expectation that the downstream system will be-developed and 
operated so as to make optimum use of the stream flow regulation provided. 

It is a generally accepted engineering principle in the electric power field” 
that any power supply which is classified as “firm” or “dependable” must be 
deliverable on such a schedule or plan as to assure eee of the power 
at the times when it is needed to serve the load, particularly during peak. 
load periods. It is, therefore, highly important that river-flow regulation — 
be provided under an agreed operating plan or rule curve that will assure - 
the dispatch of water by the owner of storage facilities to the owners of 
downstream hydro plants in such a manner as to meet the needs of the latter 
for delivery of firm power to their customers. Such a-plan of operation will 
provide the maximum downstream power benefit consistent with the desreas 
of coordination agreed upon. i 

It is expected that a general plan of operation of the upstream storage 
project will be estimated for the entire period of the agreement with the under- 
standing that mutually satisfactory adjustments in the long-range plan of 
operation can be made from time to time as necessary. This general provision 
for adjustment is additional to the flexibility for changes by either country | 
which may be specifically provided for in the agreement. Factors that may 
bring about the need for adjustments in the operating plan are covered in 
the discussion of Power Principle No. 2. ; 


Power Principle No. 2 

The power benefits attributable to an upstream storage project should b 
estimated in advance to the extent possible to the mutual satisfaction of the 
upstream and downstream countries. These estimates of power benefits | 
should be subject to review in accordance with the agreed principles every 
five years, or more often as may be agreed, to take into account in subsequen F 
estimates any change in previously assumed conditions and to insure optimum 
utilization of the storage and accurate determination of future benefits. . 
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power, or in monetary terms if necessary, would be determined on the 
sis of the current assured plan of operation as described under Power 
inciple No. 1 and in accordance with Power Principle No. 3. 

PNT As contemplated that the appropriate agencies in each country will 
laborate in the preparation of the estimate and that it will cover the entire 
riod of the international agreement. Any extension of the agreement would 
O require similar estimates. It should be based on the relevant conditions 
load and power supply expected to prevail during the period of the agree- 
ent. The assumed power supply should include the projects, both hydro- 
sctric and steam-electric, considered most likely to be constructed to meet 
he long-range needs of the power systems concerned. 

i In estimating the long range power benefits attributable to upstream 
rage and in the periodic reviews provided for in this principle, due recog- 
ion should be given to the adjustments in storage operation that are likely 
| be required to meet power loads and other water use needs in either 
country. Factors in either country which could change and thus alter the 
le of storage include: the magnitude and characteristics of the power loads 
be served, installed generating capacity available in the hydro-electric 
plants on the affected systems, the amount of thermal generating capacity 
Vailable and the requirements of other water uses. The time and effect of 
ch changes should be anticipated by the appropriate Canadian and United 
States agencies as far in advance as possible and taken into account either by 
Ovision in the assured plan of operation or by agreement on mutually satis- 
ctory adjustment as a result of the periodic review of the plan of operation 
long-range estimate as provided for in this principle. 

_ In addition to the primary purpose of furnishing a long-range estimate of 
: benefits of the international cooperative undertaking the advance estimate 
and periodic reviews are expected to serve several other purposes, The 
agencies affected will be afforded a basis for anticipating the probable long- 
nge use or role of the storage in the respective countries so that other de- 
lopments on the affected power systems can be planned well in advance and 
nely provision made for their construction as required by each country. 
surance as to use of the storage would facilitate advance planning of the 
nsmission systems required to coordinate the storage operation with 
rating plants on the interconnected power systems. In formation provided 
1 the estimates would also aid the two countries in determining the timing 
d value of other projects of international scope in which they may be jointly 


ferested. 


HS 


wer Principle No. 3 

The amount of power benefits considered to result in the downstream 
untry from regulation of flow by storage in the upstream country should 
determined in advance by computing the difference between the amount 
“of power that would be produced at the downstream plants with the storage 
lation and the amount that would be produced without such regulation. 
- determination would be made on the assumption that upstream storage 
added at an agreed-upon level or condition of storage and power supply. 
> storage credit position of the upstream storage thus established should be 


‘ved throughout the period of the agreement. 
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Discussion of Power Principle No. 3 - ; ay eu \ 

Application of the with and without principle involves ey aear significant 
determinations and procedures to insure that the upstream storage receives 
proper credit for its contribution toward meeting the load. Because of the 
fact that successive units of storage capacity added to a system of projects 
result in decreasing amounts of regulatory effect per unit, the time at which 
project is considered as added to the system in relation to the time at which 
other storages are added affects the amount of regulatory effect and accompany- 
ing firm power benefit with which a particular storage project may be credited. 
Thus the conditions under which a proiect is considered as added determines 
its “credit position’. ; 

Under this principle, it is intended that the storage credit position of an 
upstream storage reservoir be determined on the assumption that it is added at 
an agreed-upon level or condition of storage and power supply. This “level” 
or “condition” might be defined by relating it to a “base system”. The ‘base 
system”? would be comprised of all developments existing at the time of 
negotiation of an agreement together with developments actually unde e) 
construction at that time. 

Since many estimates and computations have already been made on the 
basis of data available during the Commission’s consideration of these prin- 
ciples, it is suggested that negotiations undertaken in the near future utilize 
as a base system the developments existing and under construction on January 
29, 1959, the date of the two Governments’ request for this report. The per 
tinent storage developments in the current base system are: — i 


Project Useable storage 
Kootenay ake Ur ay xpath Go lai sh ot kielauetale 673,000 acre-feet 
PLUG OT yr iHPLOT SE. pie ae ale a ub ena aaa yeaa nae 2,982,000 
Riathead «Takers, teil fh Baie aie arate ty aunts titans 1,217,000 
Pea ALIS 6. anit is Ree ole areneLy eee (ete ae aang 1,153,000 
Coeur GA lene: Rakes st acne Sen ei Sia Naa rere te 225,000 . 
Crean ay Coulee Ve ee meatiowe win onteasap le eeemasenale 5,072,000 
8s oa) eh OR OR a Babee a AE in or Arm Ree Pel Se 0 676,000 
BO MELE SS ee WS Sauer diel ome sieve teunt leat ata Sit eulanaue 1,034,000 


13,032,000 acre-feet 


If negotiations are undertaken or continued at a time when major changes. 
have occurred, a revised base system should be agreed upon. Conditions of 
International Joint Commission Orders of Approval affecting any of these, 
developments would continue to be applicable. a 

It is contemplated that the representatives of the two governments who 
negotiate arrangements under these principles would agree on the order 
in which the storages they have under consideration would be considered 
as added to the base system so that a credit position for each such storage 
could be established. It is intended under this principle to provide that 
the credit positions of the storages thus established will not be adversely 
affected by the addition of subsequent storage and that the storage credit 0: 
such agreed upon storages may increase or decrease only as the role — 
storage generally in the system changes. 


Power Principle No. 4 | 
The amount of power benefits determined to result in the downstweaa 
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: der an agreed upon critical stream flow condition, and the in- 
se iverage annual useable hydroelectric energy output in kilowatt- 
rs on the basis of an agreed upon period of stream flow record. Since 
Md dure requires relating the increased power production to the loads 
em at in the downstream country and adjustment of the upstream country’s 
ement to ‘conform more nearly to its load requirements, consideration 
it be given in the negotiations to the adoption of arrangements that 


be less dependent upon consideration of the load patterns in each 


n determining the increase in dependable hydro capacity and in useable 
ene!) sa output at downstream plants resulting from upstream regulation, 
ee timates should be based. on the ability of those plants, enlarged as 
essary, to serve the coordinated system loads in the downstream country 
é ted to be realized during the period under consideration. 

EY Che critical flow period used to determine hydro plant outputs available 
r supporting dependable capacity on the downstream load would be that 
responding with the agreed-upon level or condition of storage and power 
ly as contemplated in Power Principle No. 3. 

Estimates of increase in average annual useable energy output at the 


downstream plants should be based on an agreed upon period of 


conditions. ! 

| is expected that both dependable capacity and energy benefits will 
; during the early and intermediate stages of the storage operation, but 
g the later stages the power benefit may consist only of increased 


ether the objectives are to produce the maximum firm power, peaking 


| is the basis for determining the monetary value of the power resulting 
1, the cooperative arrangements. Such value as defined later in Power 
iple No. 5 would serve as the basis for adjusting the upstream country’s 
ement as between capacity and energy, to amounts of equivalent total 


, which conform more nearly to the requirements of the upstream country’s 


) 


Principle No. 5 
Whenever it is necessary to place a monetary value on downstream power 
Ss arising in one country from storage operation in the other country, 
value should be the estimated cost to the downstream country of obtaining 

alent power from the most economical alternative source available except 
the appropriate Canadian and United States agencies specifically agree 
e other basis of evaluation. 


ion of Power Principle No. 5 


is principle is intended to provide a basis for the evaluation, in monetary 
of downstream capacity and energy benefits attributable to upstream 


the agencies, for any period during 


of the covering agreement, the value so agreed upon shall over-ride — 
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flow record which is expected to give results representative of long . 


city or thermal replacement energy, the power useable on the downstream | 
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The alternative source used as a basis for the evaluation should be the 
most likely source available to furnish an amount of power equivalent to th 
power being evaluated and ED be hydroelectric, thermal or some combination. 
thereof, ql 


Power Principle No. 6 
The power benefits determined to result in the downstream country from 
regulation of flow by storage in the upstream country should be shared on 
basis such that the benefit, in power, to each country will be substantially 
equal, provided that such sharing would result in an advantage to each country vy 
as compared with alternatives available to that country, as contemplated in 
General Principle No. 2. Each country should assume responsibility for provid- 
in gthat part of the facilities needed for the cooperative development that i 
located within its own territory. Where such sharing would not result in an 
advantage to each country as contemplated in General Principle No. 2, there 
should be negotiated and agreed upon such other division of benefits or other 
adjustments as would be equitable to both countries and would make the co- 
operative Site ee git feasible. : 


Discussion of Power Principle No. 6 


It is assumed that each country would bear all capital and operating cost: 
for facilities it would provide in its own territory to carry out the cooperative 
development. The upstream country’s share of the power would be trans- 
mitted to the boundary by the downstream country at such points as may b 
most economical to the downstream country. Other points could be selecte 
upon request of the upstream country provided that any excess costs to the 
downstream country are paid by the upstream country. Losses in transmission of 
the power to the international boundary from the points of generation would 
be borne by the upstream country. The voltage at which power would be 
delivered to the upstream country would be mutually agreed upon but such 
voltage should be a level that is in common use on the downstream power sys: 
tem through which the transfers of power are to be made. a 

The load factor at which the upstream country’s share of power is de- 
livered should also be agreed upon in advance. Basically, the downstream 
country should not be required to provide more facilities for generation and 
transmission to furnish the upstream country its entitlement of power than 
would be required if the power were to be used in the downstream countr | 
at the load factor generally applicable to its affected hydro plants. a 


Power Principle No. 7 | 
In addition to benefits from cooperative use of stored water, intercon. 


need arises. 


Discussion of Pes pence? No. M 


to determination and apportionment of benefits which would oun from md 
ternational cooperation in the use of stored waters. These are basically 
hydraulic benefits which can be realized by storing flood flows during KS 
spring and summer months and releasing the stored waters during the fall 
and winter months when they can be put to use for the production of firm 
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r systems of the two countries would be required to make possible 


of the upstream country’s share of the power produced in the down- 


Such coordination should be recognized in the development of the agreed 
n plan of upstream storage operation and in the computation of system 
power benefits. Separate arrangements may be required for sharing coordina- 
tion benefits because the electrical coordination envisaged could extend geo- 
ap ically beyond the service areas of the generating plants or power systems 
ectly benefited by the release of stored waters from storage projects con- 
ucted by the upstream country. It is recognized that the power systems in 
ish Columbia are not now developed to the same extent as in the United 
es portion of the Columbia River basin, but it is the intention of this 
ciple to provide for long-range international cooperation between the 
ems of the two countries as they continue to develop in the future. 
nder arrangements for coordination, it would be expected that all par- 
pating power systems would retain their local autonomy but would neces- 
ily operate their generation and transmission facilities under the terms of 
propriate agreements with a view to maximizing mutual benefits. The 
angements should set forth the broad operating principles to be observed 
| should be written in sufficient detail to describe the specific purposes and 


ei 


jectives. 
ber FLOOD CONTROL PRINCIPLES 


mong the sections in the United States to which principles for flood 
ntrol benefit determination and sharing would be applicable are the Kootenai 
Rive: ‘downstream from Bonners Ferry, Idaho, and 'the lower main stem of 
> Columbia River. These areas now have partial protection against flooding 
here are plans for utilization of storage in the United States to be devel- 
| primarily for power purposes in such a way that ultimately a high 
e of protection against major flods would be obtained. As successive 
<s of storage for flood control purposes are added to the system, the amount 
od damage that can be prevented per unit of flood control storage de- 
s. Accordingly, the value that can be assigned to upstream storage for 
control purposes is greater for projects to be constructed in the near 
» than for those to be built later. Also, in the Columbia Basin the 
drologic and hydraulic characteristics are such that storage can be operated 
interests of flood control to a considerable extent with little, if any, 
rference with the operation of the same storage project in the interests 
wer generation. oe 
hese factors, as well as other information available to the Commission, 
ve been taken into account in formulating the following principles for de- 
rmination and sharing of flood control benefits which may result from 
rative development of storage in the Columbia River Basin. 


ontrol Principle No. 1 

operation and flood control regulations agreed to in advance. 
" 

ion of Flood Control Principle No. 1 


e assured plan of operation for flood control would not be a separate 
peration but rather a joint or composite plan of operation of a given 
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Nn country from the use of stored waters, but the interconnection capacity ~ 


od control benefits should be determined on the basis of an assured — 
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storage project in the interests of flood control as well as for other purposes, 
principally power. The plan of operation for any reservir included in the 
flood control plan, therefore, should be worked out initially so as to obtain 
the best combination of benefits for all purposes. In the Pacific Northwest 
meteorological and hydrological conditions and the requirements for storage 
operations in the interests of power and flood control are such that little, if 
any, loss of ability to maximize power benefits is required to accommodate 
flood control. In any event, the plan of operation worked out in accordance 
with these principles would be the basis for determination of the flood con 
and power benefits to be shared. 

Once the plan of operation is agreed to, normal operations for both 
power and flood control would be in decordance with that plan. It is to be 
expected that both the upstream storage interests and the downstream power 
and flood control interests may wish from time to time to request or suggest 
deviations from the plan. If such deviations would involve an adverse effect 
on the other party at interest it would be expected that a basis for com- 
pensating for the adverse effect would also be proposed. Such deviations 
would then be made possible if the deviations and any required compensatio: n 
were mutually acceptable to both parties. If the upstream country wished 
to have the option of using alternative storage to provide equivalent down- 
stream flood control effects as contemplated in the plan of operation, suc a 
option should be provided for in the agreement. 

It is assumed that acts of God, emergencies, and other events over which 
neither party has control, would be faethe and handled in the manner 
usually contemplated in a ‘‘force majeure” clause in an agreement. 
Flood Control Principle No. 2 ; 

The downstream flood control benefit of the upstream storage to be operated 
in accordance with an agreed-upon flood control plan should be estimated i 
advance on the basis of the effectiveness of such storage in meeting the aan 
control objectives applicable in the downstream country at the time the ua 
stream storage is provided. 


Discussion of Flood Conthol Principle No. 2 
This principle places prospective Canadian storage to be operated in ac- 
cordance with an agreed-upon flood control plan in exactly the same position 
that any concurrently prospective United. States storage for flood control 
purposes would have. The effectiveness of all flood control storage is measured 
in terms of the flood control objectives applicable at the time the storage is to 
be provided and the effectiveness determined at that time is applicable for the 
entire life of the project in question or for the period of agreement in the case 
of Canadian storage. 
In the United States the current primary flood control objective is to obtem 
storage sufficient to control a fiood of the magnitude of that of 1894 at T! 
Dalles to 800,000 cfs. All additional storage in the United States or Cana 2 
- necessary to achieve this objective (approximately 73 million acre feet 
storage usable for flood control) would, if included in the flood control p 
be given equal credit on the basis of the effectiveness of each acre foot of suc 
storage in controlling floods at The Dalles. Storage either in the United St 
or Canada added after the necessary amount has been reathed to control the 
1894 flood to 800,000 cfs would, if included in the flood control plan, be 
evaluated at a igeear rate based on the average value of all additional storage 
needed to control the 1894 flood at The Dalles to 600,000 cfs. 
Local flood control objectives have also been identified in other parts o ol 
the basin. especially on the Kootenai River downstream from Bonners reg 
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e 1894 flood to a maximum of 60,000 cfs is desirable. Storage ee 


United States or Canada should be entitled to credit on the basis. 4 
g such local objectives. a 


trol Principle No. 3 
monetary value of the flood control benefit to be assigned to the 


: eam storage Should be the estimated average annual value of the flood  —_ 
age prevented by such storage. ; ‘i 


’ 


sussion of Flood Control Principle No. 3 
e average annual value of flood damage prevented by upstream storage. 
; computed by conventional methods using stage-frequency and damage- __ 
juency relationships. The methods are described and their application il- — 
strated in the most recent report of the Corps of Engineers on the Columbia 

er Basin recently submitted by the Division Engineer, U.S. Army Engineer 
ision, North Pacific, to the Chief of Engineers under the title “Water Re- 
es Development, Columbia River Basin” dated June 1958. 


s 
Control Principle No. 4 | : 
e upstream country should be paid one-half of the benefits as measured 
od Control Principle No. 3, i.e., one-half of the value of the damages 


at 


ssi m of Flood Control Principle No. 4 
n he event that application of this principle should indicate a payment 
2 upstream country greater than the estimated cost of alternative means 
taining equivalent flood control in the United States the requirement 
sneral Principle’ No. 2 that there should be an advantage as compared 
vailable alternatives would not be satisfied and consideration should be 
this circumstance in the negotiations. ES fe 


| Control Principle No. 5 oe 
‘he amount due to the upstream country under the foregoing principles — ie 
e determined in advance of construction of each storage project. ? 
s to cover the entire period that the arrangements are to be effective oe 
‘be made in cash as a lump sum or as periodic amounts as may be’ a 
sree upon the mutual satisfaction of the upstream and downstream countries. aan 

: of Flood Control Principle No. 5 a ete 
payment of a lump sum or periodic amount as may be agreed upon 
f course, be subject to the authorization of such payment by the  — 
of the United States. Request for such authorization could be pre- e 


2 event of the downstream country requesting special operation for 
ontrol of storage included in the assured plan of operation, beyond the | 
of operation provided for in such assured plan, the upstream country 

d b - compensated for any loss of power which may result therefrom. ei 
‘event of the downstream-country requesting the operation, for flood. 
, of storage not included in the assured plan, the upstream country should ti 
y be ‘compensated for any loss of power which may be sustained by'# hes 
eam country and in addition should be paid on the basis of half Me 
prevented by the operation of the storage In question. 
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Discussion of Flood Control Papen No. 6 o 

This principle is included to provide for emergency pperenaus to meet. 
unusual flood producing conditions not covered in the assured plan of operation 
discussed under Principle No. 1. As long as operations for flood control remain 
in conformity with the assured plan of operation, there would be no compen- 
sation beyond that provided for in the other power and flood control principles. 

If, however, unusual flood producing conditions should occur and, at the 
request of the downstream country, the upstream country should draw dawn - 
its storages included in the assured plan to a greater extent or at a different 
time or in any manner not provided for in the assured plan of operation, the 
downstream country should compensate the upstream country for the loss 
of power sustained in providing the additional flood protection. That is, if such 
action caused a loss of power as compared with the results that would have 
been possible by adhering to the assured plan of operation, then the upstream 
country would be reimbursed for the loss of power at its plants and for the 
decrease in its share of power in the downstream country’s plants. The reim- 
bursement could be either in cash or in power as might be mutually agreed 
upon. In any event, the downstream country should give assurances that it 
would furnish sufficient power to meet minimum load requirements of the up- 
stream country if the loss of power were so great as to adversely affect the. 
upstream country’s ability to meet the loads from its own resources. i 

The foregoing arrangements will apply also to upstream storage not in 
the flood control plan but which is operated in response to the request of the 
downstream country to give emergency relief. In this case, however, the down- 
stream country should, in addition to the compensation to the upstream country 
for power loss, make a payment to the upstream country on the basis of halt 
the damages prevented. ‘9 


Signed at Washington this twenty-ninth day of December 1959. 


Eugene W. Weber aa 
A. G. L. McNaughton i 
Francis L. Adams a 
J. Lucien Dansereau sa 
D. M. Stephens. ga 
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List ae at 


Eric H. Ic ones, 


Clerk of the Commit : 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, March 23, 1960. 
(8) 


he Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.30 o’clock am., 


mbers present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Cardin, Cathers, Fairfield, 
_ (Okanagan-Revelstoke), WHerridge, Jones, Lennard, Macquarrie, 


a: Nugent, Pratt, lee Smith (Calgary hres and White—21. 


| at Mr. Lennard be Vice-Chairman. 
e said motion was carried. 
1e Committee resumed its consideration of the 1960-61 estimates of 


epartment of External Affairs. 


ntinuing on Item 105 relating to the International Joint Commission, 
ral McNaughton continued his statement on the water resources of the 
im ia River basin and was questioned thereon. 


eneral McNaughton filed two copies of a brochure, Sequence & Timing 
ne Basin Development with special application to Canadian-United States 
nbia River Basin planning by John V. Krutilla. It was agreed that the 
ua onic eventually be lodged with the Library of Parliament and that 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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he 
iziuk, Martin (Essex East), McCleave, McFarlane, McGee, Montgomery, 


EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, March 23, 1960 
9:30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: The committee will come to order. There are one or two 
ncements I want to make. One is that the Honourable Howard Green is 
7a but he will be back probably tomorrow, if not today. 

fe intend to leave the administration item of the estimates open so that if 
ons of policy should come up during the deliberations of this committee, 
ig ‘Minister could be with us at some convenient time to answer those 


ir ED Ataa ros Gaesex East): Mr. Chairman, I was quite sure that we had 
\ished with the minister. There had been no suggestion that we had 


fe Ebert (Essex East): When we concluded with the minister a. one 
was understood that we had not finished with him. It was only because 


The CHAIRMAN: There was no intention on my part to suggest that Mr. 
en had completed the administration item. It would be as a matter of 
nience for all members of the committee that that item would be left open, 
at when the minister was finished with his statement, nevertheless he 
UL ld -eturn later if we wanted him. 

I wish to say that General McNaughton, who is also a busy man, is with 
lay and will be on Friday. 


= MARTIN ee East): Good. 


a is me want to say to the committee that I find I shall be away for some time, 
am going to ask for a motion fon a vice-chairman, to act duria.g my absence. 


ion agreed e. 
shall now g0 on with General McNaughton, dealing with the Columbia 


PAL G. L. McNavucuTon, (Chairman, Canadian Section, Interwationas 
E mission): Mr. Chairman and members: last Friday when I appeared 
you Mr. McFarlane asked whether we could inform him of the amounts 
en ed by the Government of Canada on the Columbia River investigations 
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this table which you may wish to~ have 
reproduced in the record of today’s proceedings. 4 

It is expected that approximately another $125,000 will be spent by 31 
March 1960 making a total of $4,147,761. ‘These are the moneys expended 
through the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. It is” 
estimated that this department will require an amount of $98,745 for the 
Columbia invstigations for 1960-61. ; 

The total does not include such items as the salaries of the aoe of 
this commission for the considerable time spent on Columbia problems. 
Similarly we do not have a separate item for the salaries of the various officers 
of the several departments who are concerned with the Columbia investigation. 
Under paragraph 5 of the Columbia river reference of 9 March 1944, the 
Commission was authorized to “utilize the services of engineers and other 
specially qualified personnel of the technical agencies of Canada “and the 
United States and will so far as possible make use of information and technical 
data heretofore acquired by such technical agencies or which may become 
available during the course of the investigation, thus avoiding duplication of 
effort and unnecessary expense.” q 

Naturally the departments concerned are under obligation to make this 
assistance available in so far as the other functions permitted. Very valuable 
as this assistance has been—it has in fact been essential—it has not been the 
custom, either in Canada or the U.S., to charge the commission for the help 
thus given. 


Answer to Mr. McFarlane M.P. 
Re Cost of Columbia Investigation Since 1944. 


Year Sum Voted Sum Expended 
$ $ 

TOGA are let Ui we sln 2 eae Pech eT, vi: BN men NAM. oie Ma te le DATS kl ate 50,000 10,509 
IRA te bes Wntge SMe OAIELS Tabet Sted eines aN SI IA TAR. Gp ol Arh i, 130, 000 89, 164 
LOL (AN ie aaa te tN ache e sal SS Te oe cay Wp ena eee Aisa One Te Re 300, 000 219,676 
OSA eer tira cate nde es ah Soci 2 Sin a te oe RS RIO ove in CARE CL 280, 000 245, 693 
RSS Ele ae Roan Seca tem Ene rms ss pi a ite hae a CS i a 330, 000 309, 140 
LOD ake ar re MR ena URN RRANE, GSMA EE NED on cre MELON: UMC eam 350, 000 302,341 
GSE O LASS Gta RRS a TRC al amin ew ke Seer pi sy ed 20s emt ac ra UT ie 380,000 340, 288 
AN OS UCES) Ds cee babe ee NTG TON nee obs io eee Oe ee A ee ONE WAN ret ae ae A ye Bea 381,095 312,298 
OTS OA YSSAT IE FSSA SOM Bin Wie ieee erat Oke aCe ATE: yo aes COM PUI A Ue He 387,535 _ 331, 923 
NODDY DAs ee nie Ayer Loree ighebh uapNale Shsct, T: RLMe a Age aie en ti 373, 300 297,817 
OA DOR Malan. eee te Shai 2, BG NOt) URI Ae IP RG a A arom fe ee 377, 400 313,152 
OB / SOs ues cnes eae Scere uel eo ool eh aeaeey he Mee Se Ren hae 641, 360 482,299 
1S FaS CAST fale eben aeeedOae rae ed ONea lea seg age ne Mk eh AALS Mia ne ee 473,795 350,138 
OST DS eRe eh acai SNe ae ae fo STOR a SUR Me aii NAO Meaty the Eat cae 245,437 215,812 
IRE Wi Aor; RE Ce aR Ce oan Same) Ce Mehr y aera” SEM Crea dena. Tee 227,780 202,511 

eler . Od Mareh 1959: 1) toute ake eaten Oe a tate Oe aE aoe 4,598,032 4,022,761 F 

AGO UE es svc ge aia aera SA Mites 2h ani ae ee 170,740 Laon 000—Forecast “a 

Total tosleWarch1960n-bs2 soso ckaches oe ek eee eC 4,768,772 4,147,761— Forecast 
L960 ACs ee ca ten eid PRUE cate dese See NIZE Reesor ee ne CE 98,745 98 ,745—Forecast — 
Rotalito.ot March 3961.2) aueneis, bee eae | ae 4,867,517 4,246,506—Forecast 


Nore: First 2 years—funds provided from External Affairs Vote (International Joint Commission)— 
gore from vote of Water Resources Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
esources. 


Mr. Chairman, that is the information with the table, year by year, of 
the expenditures. I hope this will satisfy Mr. McFarlane’s request. If not, 
I would endeavour to get whatever further information is required. -4 


Mr. Chairman, when we recessed the committee last time, we were deal- 
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Lawrence, the Souris, and the Rainy lake, and so on, to one side 
1e, Mr. Chairman, it is your desire that we should proceed with the 
ia this morning? 

e CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

eneral McNaucuTon: Mr. Chairman, in discussing the Columbia I had 
d the point where I had made reference to the report of the International 
Commission on principles for determining and apportioning the benefits 
m cooperative use of storage of waters and electrical inter-connection within 
olumbia river system. I had also reported that the commission had 
leted that assignment under date of December 29 last and had rendered 
the report to the governments for whatever use the governments might wish 
n ake of it in the subsequent negotiations which are proceeding between 
> government of Canada, associated with the government of British Columbia, 
he government of the United States. 


Mr. Chairman, I had mentioned that the commission is not, naturally, a 
rticipant in negotiations between the governments. It has been our respons- 
ty, in response to the request we received on January 29, 1959, to work 
these principles, and we are now in a position of what I called observation, 
h means that the commission is available to the governments to be called 


do any particular job of investigation or report, or whatever they wish. 


It is very clear that our responsibilities are related to, and what we can 
< about with authority, the tasks that we have in fact carried through; 
example, the principles of 29 December, 1959. If they require explanation, 
are ready to give those explanations to the best of our ability. If matters 
lated to the investigations carried out by our various boards are wanted, 
» have the reports in these boards available to you. They have been tabled, 
d if any explanation of any sort or manner is required, or their implications, 
are ready to endeavour to provide that information, again, of course, to 
est of our ability. 
Mr. Chairman, I thought that this morning, if it met your pleasure and 
» leasure of the committee, I would like to deal very briefly with about 
o of the principles that have been proposed. I am not in any sense trying 
estrict the argument and the questions to the two principles, butts 
: ‘two that I think the committee members would like to have explained 


6 arrangements that are to be made in regard to these various proposals 
e development of the Columbia in a cooperative arrangement. If there 


ns of this report, if members would raise their questions we will en- 
ur to go into them. 

The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Fleming has a question now. 

Mr. FiLemine (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Yes, I have. On Friday General 
N ughton made a reference to, as I recall it, this fact, that the inclusion 
ne High Arrow plan would diminish the value of the Mica creek develop- 
and just from that I would assume this would also apply to Downie 
-and Revelstoke canyon. I wonder if that could be amplified, to indicate 
ffect High Arrow would have on the Downie creek and Revelstoke 


e bit more in detail, because they are vitally important in, relation to 


other questions—and I have no doubt there will be—related to other © 


IME ORR Ray ae 
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General McNAuGHTON: I would be very glad to do that. Might I suggest, 
Mr. Chairman, that I could do that to perhaps greater advantage after I have 
explained these first two principles which have, I was going to say, a dominant. 
effect—they become a dominant factor in the evaluation of those effects. I 
. think I should explain them to the members of the committee before we go 
into the detail, if I might. | a 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. ‘: 


General McNaucuton: Mr. Chairman, general principle No. 1, which | 
appears on page 5 of our report as it has been circulated to members of the 
committee, reads as follows: ‘ 

Cooperative development of the water resources of the Columbia 
river basin, designed to provide optimum benefits to each country, require: i 
that the storage facilties and downstream power production facilities — 
proposed by the respective countries will, to the extent it is practicable 
and feasible to do so, be added in the order of the most favourable bene-_ 
fit-cost ratio, with due consideration of factors not reflected in the ee 

To implement this procedure, which is designed for the purpose of bringin 
into the cooperative arrangement those projects in either country which are 
the least expensive in relation to the benefits which they produce, we are at 
this stage completely disregarding the boundary and merely picking projects 
on their merit and bringing those into the cooperative benefits which both 
countries can gain thereby. That is the purpose of this principle. 

The commissioners, of course, have recognized that in dealing with a vast 
project—such as these projects in the Columbia basin are—there are all sorts 
of very special considerations that must be in the minds of those who negotiate 
the agreement, and it was necessary in our statement of principles, if they 
were to represent the practical line of procedure, that that flexibility for speci ] 
consideration should be incorporated. I am thinking that some projects might 
show up extraordinarily well from the point of view of power production, or 
they might show up very well from the point of view of flood protection. 
They might be useful for a period and perhaps the values attained in that 
period might be sufficient to compensate for loss of value in a later stage of 
the arrangements, and so on. And there might, indeed, be some projects 
which where most desirable to one side or the other from the point of view 
of these technical advantages either in power production or in flood protection 
benefits, but they might be open to most serious objections because of the 
flooding of historic sites or the displacement of people, and the like. It is 
those considerations which were very much in the mind of the commissio it 
when they wrote general principle No. 1. r 

I would like to go on a little bit from that, Mr. Chairman, and give 
an idea of what we had in mind as to the procedure which would necessarita 
be followed in the implementation of this principle. You will note that these 
facilities are to be proposed by the respective countries. The first step, 
therefore, is that each country would give due consideration to the various 
possible storage projects within its jurisdiction which it would be willing to 
have constructed and used in the cooperative arrangements. There is no 
use, whoever deals with the implementation of these arrangements, having to 
go into these matters, look the basin over and select their own projects out of 
it for consideration. That is not a practical procedure. The governments, 
naturally, will say whether a project can or cannot be built, and if the govern- 
ments have reached a conclusion that a particular project cannot be built, 
it is an idle exercise to go on considering it. Therefore, the first step is 4 
nomination of the projects within its jurisdiction. 

The second step is to try to keep these projects in an order of merit fro m2. 
the physical point of view. That is, regarding such projects as are nominated 
the principle provides that it should be done on the benefit-cost ratio; and 
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LY rojects which have been nominated by the two governments, of 
since we are dealing with the system in the basin without regard at 
stage to the boundary—must be calculated on a common basis. That has 
done for us. _The international Columbia river engineering board was 
o take the various arrays of projects which have been agreed on for study 
€ commission—which are designated in these reports as sequence VII, 
VII and IX respectively—with the question of with and without High Arrow 
ed on to each of the alternatives as well. After a very, very careful 
msideration by gentlemen whom we regard as the best experts in the North 
nerican continent on these matters, they laid down a common basis for 
ting up the benefit-cost ratios of all the individual projects in the system— 
id that has been done. 
‘The common rate of interest of 3 per cent, for example, was arrived at. 
3; was a little more than the standard 23 per cent which was then available 
he United States army engineers for the construction of projects in the 
States. It was a little less tan the 43 per cent the commission and the 
-had estimated would be the long-term interest rate which might be 
recast at that time as being available for the financing of these projects in 
a. At any rate, it is a common rate of interest which is established. 
I would like to draw attention to this fact, that we are not dealing, in 
benefit-cost ratio, with absolute values of costs; we are dealing with a 
and the interest rate comes in both in the calculation of the benefits, 
values of the benefits that are to be received, and the values of the costs 
re to be incurred in obtaining them. So that to a certain extent at least 
gnificance of the interest rate and the variations that might come in it 
been mitigated, if I may use the term, in this benefit-cost ratio, so that 
quite substantial changes in the interest rate will only affect, as a 
d order, the benefit-cost ratio. 
Our board looked into that very carefully, both Canadians and Americans, 
hey have told us in their recommendations that these figures which they 
provided, while not absolutely correct, do in fact provide a reasonable 
for the discussion between the two countries. 
ere was another matter where the board had to reach a conclusion 
w they were going to approach it. In the studies, of course, of a cooper- 
ive arrangement nobody knew the order in which the projects would 
lally be built, so the board had the choice of taking all this multiplicity 
projects, running to perhaps 30 or more, arranging them in various orders 
hen doing a calculation, rearranging them and doing another. The number 
rmutations and combinations of a system of that sort would have been 
, so obviously there was no real possibility of getting the kind of 
ation marshalled for guidance that we needed. 
The board, therefore, reached the conclusion that in doing this, what I 
Wl evaluation of the real values represented by the benefit-cost ratio, the 
oper thing to do was to treat every project the same; that is, to assume 
at they were all put into the system as of a given date and operated on 
; of equality. They recognize that when it comes to the next process, of 
ify ng the results, then by that time—and if you have the benefit-cost 
- worked out before, and we have the projects which countries are 
lin g to build eliminated—we are into a region where we can take an 
r of construction and we can bring those values into account. Then if the 
ects have been selected in the two countries, they will be accelerated 
r time of construction and moved up in their storage credit position. 
“way we will be putting more values on the good projects and ae 
way from the projects of lesser merit, which is a very maa: ee q 
business to perform; whereas if we did it the other way and al he 
the projects with lesser merit to get in for early construction, then 
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we would be taking these accelerated values which come from early con-_ 
struction and putting them on to the bad projects, and we would end up 
with a lot of bad projects in the system and forever afterwards would have 
to pay the costs of these expensive projects as a diminution of the benefits 
that came out of them. . 

I think this procedure which the board has proposed, and which we have 
endeavoured to crystallize in general principle No. 1, is a sound principle 
indeed. ‘ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the foregoing gives effect to the following basic 
assumption, which was made by our international Columbia river engineering 
board at the inception of its studies in 1944, namely that—and I quote: 

The boundary is to be ignored in setting up the physical elements of 
the best plan for the comprehensive development of the Columbia basin 
and parts thereof. 

That is a quotation from the report of the board. It is the first report. 
the Kootenay, and is dated November, 1950. 

Now, I have indicated that information on the projects would be arranged 
in the order of the most favourable benefit cost ratio, as determined in the 
manner which I have indicated. I would like to say that this is in accord with 
conclusion “r” of the board’s report of March, 1959, which I quote: 

Orderly development of the water resource of a basin normally | 
require that the most economically attractive project be constructed 
first. This process cannot be followed completely in the case of the 
Columbia river basin unless cooperative development is made possible 
by nominal agreement. | 

That quotation appears at page 110 of the International Columbia River 
Engineering Board’s report, which has been tabled. 

I have re-quoted these two extracts, taken from the reports of the board 
to the commission to show that in these proposals we have put forward we are 
running absolutely consistently with the advice of the best international group 
of engineers that we could assemble. There is nothing novel about these 
principles which are in the commission’s report to the governments. They 
represent a consistent move forward. There has been no reversal in any 
aspect of this matter. It is entirely consistent and in accordance with what 
this very fine board has advised us from time to time. 

Now, we come to the next phase—that due consideration would be given 
to the factors not reflected in the benefit cost ratio. Up to date this procedure 
has been designed to draw out into the foreground the most economical projects. 
for a cooperative development. We in the commission recognize that we 
cannot: have all these projects because of some other sovereignty reasons or 
protection of places that one country or another does not want to have flooded. 
I assume that if a country wishes a particular project built out of its proper 
order in the benefit cost ratio, as above determined, and on the basis of physical 
facts, it will have in mind the acquisition of special values which may or may 
not be capable of evaluation in monetary terms; and the country which gets a 
favour in that way will be willing to exchange other values in lieu, which will 
be a matter of bargaining between the two countries. 3 

I imagine that in the result there will be some changes which would be 
agreed upon between the negotiators in the final determination of the storage 
credit position. It is assumed that in negotiations the best use values could 
be asserted and in the preparation of the principles the sole restriction under 
the letters of reference from the two governments of January 28 and 29, 1959, 
to the commission, was that matters were to be considered within the Columbia 
river system. That is, in the period of the contemplated agreement, there 
would be no diversion out of the Columbia system. Of course, there would be 
_ diversion from one tributary to another; for example, the Kootenay into the 
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ia at Canal Flats was provided for and, no doubt, the upstream countries 
o arrange these projects that diversion from the Columbia to the Fraser 
ud be facilitated when the period of the agreement is completed, and the 
ment itself has been terminated. Now, the values that Canada could 
ain from the use of the flows down the Columbia rather than down the 
otenay were contemplated, and are specifically provided for in these letters 
instruction under which these requests have been put forward. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it must be observed that in the foregoing I have 
tioned only projects which are entirely under the jurisdiction of the 
try itself, which that country may propose, and this does not include 
s-boundary projects, which are dealt with specifically and exclusively in 
ral principle No. 3 which, of course, remains subject to article IV of the 
dary waters treaty of 1909. No determinations of the benefit cost ratio 
 trans-boundary projects, or their order of selection, can be made until 
» entitlements of the respective countries are mutually agreed upon. Under 
cle II of the 1909 treaty, jurisdiction is retained by the upstream country. 
ere is no authority whatever given for raising levels above the boundary. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: On that point, was there not some disagreement from the 
ed States—until you presented the case in support of it? 

General McNAUGHTON: Your memory is very good. There has been a 
strong argument on that point down through the years, but I notice that 
onger is there any assertion that the downstream country has a right to 
into the upstream country, without the consent of that country. That 
en thoroughly thrashed out, and I do not think there is any doubt about 
ights of the two countries in question. 


Now, the officials who are charged with the working out of those plans 
operation under power principle No. 1 will have at their disposal the usable 
rages which have been nominated by the two countries, and accepted for 
lusion. They will have the agreed credit position which, in accordance 
th power principle No. 3, our storage is to be made. Under power principle 
2 the several storages will be operated to give optimum system effects in 
capacity and energy in the agreed critical periods. Critical periods for 
mining capacity are established on the basis that the storages are full 
e beginning of the critical period and have again been re-filled at the 
that is, they have been completely used during the period in question. 
ust mention this. We may have in one storage a usable capacity of 10 
acre feet. That does not mean to say that that storage is going to be 
h any one year; it is held over to fill in and supplement during the dry 
in order to raise the dependable average over a period of time. Under 
sent existing conditions in the basin—say, the conditions around 1985—it 
uld mean that for capacity we would be operating on a 48-month critical 
iod. That is over two or three years. nay, ; 
‘It is to be noted that the assured plan of operation, which is provided 
n power principle No. 1, is based on the concept that the downstream 
. will be developed and operated so as to make optimum use of the 
flow regulations provided. We do think that in entering into a co- 
ive arrangement they should undertake to make optimum use. Their 
resentatives, who work out these plans, will have all the necessary instruc- 
ete work out these plans; so we will, in fact, get a maximum of good 
in the downstream sections and, automatically, get the highest propor- 
1 of benefits available for the upstream country. This requires that the 
s are to be maintained in priority from the lower plant to the higher 
succession, upstream. Obviously, you want to empty your upper 
s first and keep the heads of the other plants downstream up a 
get the maximum generation at every plant. On the average, 1 
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follows that in an optimum plan more use is made of the usable storages in 
these upstream locations and, therefore, the upstream reservoirs make a greater 
average contribution through the capacity and energy components than the 
storages downstream. 
All these changes are taken into account in the Secured plan of operation 
and in the analysis of the benefits given to each storage that derives there= 
from. I have an example to illustrate this point. I am referring to sequence 
VII in this report. The pro rated storage effect for Bull river, Libby and Grand 
Coulee is given. Now, you will recall that Bull river, in sequence VII, is a 
storage for the East Kootenay, which is used down the Kootenay itself, and it 
becomes the top storage in the Kootenay system, with Libby, Grand Coulee a id. 
other storages below. In that array Bull river has a usable storage capacity of 
2.79 million acre feet. Its annual use is 65.6 per cent. Downstream at Libby, 
which is the second storage—and Libby at that time would naturally be used 
for generation at site. We find from the studies which have been made that 
the optimum is obtained when only 17.8 per cent of the Libby storage is used 
annually. And you go still further down, and these flows have gone into Grand 
Coulee. It has a usable storage nominally of 5.07 million acre feet. You find 
by then that there is every inducement in an assured plan, with optimum n 
results, to operate Grand Coulee as near as possible at full pool. And so the 
storage used is only 5.1 per cent. That is, the further downstream you go the 
less you want to use. You do not want to use the storage which is low in the 
system, except as necessary for flood control. You want to use it to keep t S 
head up on the plant and thus get your benefits out of the actual generation: 
- site. So that again tends to show that the contribution of the upstream state, 
actual operation, is even much more, and very much more than the ratio of the 
nominally usable storages would seem to indicate. Tee 
The following discussion of storage credit position is given for power 
principle No. 3 in this report—that is, the December 29, 1959 report, which 
I would like to read. 
Application of the with and without principle involves sever 
significant determinations and procedures to ensure that the upstrea 
storage receives proper credit for its contribution toward meeting t 

load. Because of the fact that successive units of storage capacity add 

to a system of projects result in decreasing amounts of regulatory eff 

per unit, the time at which a project. is considered as added to t 
system in relation to the time at which other storages are added affects 

the amount of regulatory effect and accompanying firm power ben 

with which a particular storage project may be credited. Thus the co 
ditions under which a project is considered as added determines i 
“credit position’’. a 

The vertical line, which is in the chart on the board, represents the system mM 
output in the United States below the boundary. This is in megawatts. The 
megawatt contribution to the power system in the United States is indicated” 
vertically. This is 6,600 megawatts; that is, 6,600,000 kilowatts; 7 mill 
8 million, 9 million and so on. Represented horizontally is the amount of usab 
storage made available in the system from upstream. Whether it is from 
Kootenai in the United States or in Canada it makes no difference for t 
purpose because that storage is evaluated only in this diagram in relation to tt 
usable effect it could have on generation in the United States plants downs ; 
stream. 
Below the boundary there is about 1,210 feet of usable head, on the 
average, in the system, and these storages are evaluated on that basis. 
Now, the first point marked up here is the base system: In a gen 
arrangement of evaluation on the basis of that, you cannot take anything awa} 
from anybody that they already have. 
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Pieris s. oa 
a a 3) oa a bie ian of storage available to the 
es 10) : eam plants. Therefore in all our 
ations we start from that point, with the full use for their own benefit of 
03 million acre feet which is available. . 
ay ould like to mention that that includes the storage of Kootenay lake 
s already under an old order of the International Joint Commission. 
That storage was put in many years ago, and the United States was allowed 
r efit of that storage, free, gratis, and for nothing. 
0 we have not in this arrangement proposed to take that away, even if 
uld. We regard the International Joint Commission order in these cir- 
mstances as something which cannot be changed except by agreement, and 
‘not think it would be practical, as a start in a cooperative arrangement, 
try—shall I say—to recover some of the errors of the past. So that is what 
ve to pay for them. 
So we start with 13.03 million acre feet. These are the amounts of usable 
e shown up to 40 million acre feet as plotted here. Take this given 
at of storage which runs from 13 to 18 million acre feet, that is about 
ion acre feet of storage that is added. 
you carry that line forward, you can read what the total benefit or the 
dower production in’ the United States will be. It is about 7,700,000 kw. 
» benefit to the United States in terms of firm power is the difference 
n 6800 as a base and the 7700. The actual amount of that storage of 5 
mn acre feet gives benefits to that amount. 
) give it a little later on in the system, we have already, let us say, 30 
m acre feet in the system for the benefit of the United States below the 
ndary. The amount that that would generate is 8,850,000 kilowatts; and 
. 5 million acre feet to add on top of that, and that would be half way 
gh here. If you put on that additional 5 million acre feet at that point, 
u get about 9,050,000 kilowatts. That is the benefit you get out of 5 million 
feet in this system as compared to what you would have if you got your 
e early on, in this position. 
ou will see that the value you are going to be given in this storage, out 
here, is something less than perhaps one-fifth of what you would obtain from 
al storage, if you had been permitted to get it in earlier. 
' These are not rubber scales and rubber money and that sort of thing, as 
aight seem at first sight. This is standard practice in relation to the use of 
e, in a system which is followed by all the technicians of all the countries 


you build a storage and put it into operation, then the labourer is worthy 
hire, and he gets it. 
d when you add more storage, you cannot take the benefits of storage 
already been assigned away being unfair. That is not the custom. But it 
emendous significance, as you will appreciate. 
hese engineering board studies which we have brought to your atten- 
he storages are evaluated. It could not be otherwise. They are evaluated 
ne basis that all the storages were added simultaneously. 
et us suppose we come up to this point. The average flow of these storages 
resented by that point; and if you want to see what happens to the indi- 
gal storages, I show you this other line. 
‘We have taken the increment of storage here and divided it by the amount 
ble storage, and arrived at the contribution in terms of megawatts per 


orage added to the system. would 
the benefits by 200 megawatts. And when you come to a point or 
‘add one million acre feet of usable storage, you are down around 4 
s. That is, your benefit per unit has dropped to about one-fifth when 
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So it means that in our dealings with the United States across the boundary, 
we have a total storage available in Canada of 26 million acre feet. 
They have another dozen million acre feet of storage which they think 
might be put into this joint system. But the critical point in the whole nego= 
tiations is not so much perhaps the value in terms of dollars and cents of in= 
dividual storages, but to see which has the merit to be put into the system first 
to take all the benefits which go with it. 
Take Libby, for example. If it operated at 50 per cent of draw down, that 
would mean about 5 million acre feet of usable storage. If the United States : 
was able to get us to agree to say that Libby might be the first added storage 
in this system, then Libby would automatically get a credit for this amount, 
which is the difference between 6800 and 7700, and that is 900 megawatts. 
Whereas, if Libby is considered on the merits, as we understand it, ar 
as these figures in these engineering board reports show, and if it were brought 
into the system somewhere out here, the 5 million acre feet would only produce 
a benefit of a little over 200 megawatts. So you can see that when you come 
to charge Libby costs off against that 200 megawatts credit value, the costs 
are extraordinary high. 
Now just to let people understand that these anxieties I have been ex- 
pressing in regard to the introduction of high cost storage projects from the 
United States into our system are not confined to the Canadian members | 
the commission, it is just as serious to the United States as it is to us to get 
high projects introduced into the system, and to get them given these credits, 
because that means the system is burdened forever with these high costs. * 
This is causing a lot of alarm; I mean this system which has been followed 
to get projects authorized and to get them built willy nilly, has caused a lot 
of alarm in United States circles as well. This has recently been the subje 
of studies by a great private foundation known as Resources for the Futu 
Incorporated. This foundation derives most of its money for these special 
studies from the Ford Foundation. 
I have with me a paper by one of their experts, Mr. John V. Krutilla, w 
has made a study of this very intricate and involved business of the sequenc 
and timing in river basin development, with particular regard to the Columbia 
river basin, and to the wisdom or otherwise of the United States seeking ~ - 
incorporate their Libby project in it. 
With your permission I would like to table a copy of this booklet by Mr. 
John V. Krutilla. I know there are members of the committee here who would 
like to see this copy. I have with me this morning two additional copies which 
I could make available to whoever wants to look at them. And after they have 
seen them—they are rather hard to come by—if they could be given to the 
library of parliament, I would appreciate it very much indeed. t 
The CHaIRMAN: Is it possible to have that booklet incorporated in our 
minutes? 


General McNaucuton: I think it would be too difficult to do that. Ba 
if the members would like to have a copy, they might indicate the fact to the 
secretary of the Commission and I will telephone to Mr. Krutilla, whom I 
know, and ask him to provide copies for whoever wishes to have them. We 
could get them sent up very quickly. > 

I do not suggest that it be incorporated in our proceedings because, as. 
I say, it is full of involved tables which are difficult. Moreover, it is n 
entirely germane to our problem. It looks at it from the United States pols at 
of view. I just indicate it for its general interest. 

Also, I do not want to be held as entirely endorsing the engineering 
method of approach which is in this pamphlet. It is on the right line. Our 
studies are somewhat different, although our results are very close together. 
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ou will see there that he takes this Libby project and sets it out in com- 
to ther projects in the United States, one after another; and he ends 
th it—shall I say—being knocked into a loop. 

HERRIDGE: I quite realize that the booklet is far too lengthy to be 
In our minutes, but is there a pertinent paragraph or two that might 
uded in our minutes? 

_M Payne: Would it be possible to provide copies of the booklet for 
ch men ber of the committee? 

# feneral MCNAUGHTON: We shall take steps to order them immediately by 
ne, if you so indicate it to the secretary. 

wv e CHAIRMAN: Shall I order enough so that there will be one copy for 
1 member of the committee? Would that be asking too much? 


‘eneral McNaucGcuHuton: They cost only 70 cents. They are not very ex- 
It would help the Ford foundation with a little money. 


AV just opened this booklet at random, and I find one quotation here 
gil think would be well worthwhile my reading into the record of today’s 
dings. It is a passage I marked last night when I was looking through 
ooklet, and I shall quote from page 25 of Mr. Krutilla’s report on the 
ce and timing in river basin development, as follows: 
The Libby project is the most attractive United States storage project 
on the upper Columbia when Canadian storage resources are excluded 
from consideration, costing roughly $300 per kilowatt when evaluated 
on a first added basis. This analysis demonstrates, however, that when 
the possibilities of cooperative development of Canadian storage resources 
are taken into account, and projects are brought into the system in the 
order of their economics, the cost per kilowatt of prime power from 
Libby approximates $1,028. 
That is, the cost would be multiplied some threefold, and the reason for 
s that costs do not change. The total of $324 million which Libby would 
the United States, does not change at all. But the credit it gets in a 
rative project has dropped to one-third of what it would have been if 
ad managed to induce us to allow it to go into the first added position. 
r, CARDIN: I wonder if General McNaughton would say that prior to the 
negotiations that are going on, the Libby dam project was a condition 


neral McNAuGHTON: I have never heard the matter so stated, even in 
rongest statements of the Americans. I have seen the statements of 
‘y responsible authorities, and I do not think that has ever been stated. 


. CarpIn: It was not a condition? 
neral McNaucuton: The desire naturally on the United States side 
get the best value they can out of any of their storage projects and 
> re have been getting the details of their storage projects to analyse, 
plans for development are in course of evaluation, and each successive 
hat comes in differs materially from the previous list. 

etimes the storages that they have had in a previous list are found 
sssible by reason of fish, important recreation aspects or some other 
2strictions, and they are taken out and something else is put in. 


yart of the Americans for their participation in the whole Columbia | 
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At an earlier meeting I gave you a list of the latest projects that General 
Itschner, as chief of the army engineers, in this case put forward on January 
17 last. I think they will be published in your proceedings. 

I pointed out at that time that these storage projects represented a cost 
that was something more than four times the average cost of Canadian projects, 
per acre foot. That includes projects up the Snake river, the Flathead, and 
so on, and around the head water tributaries of the Columbia. 

They say that Libby is the best project that can be used today. The 
term I have heard used by some of our friends, is what they call “a worthy 
project’. 4 

So if Libby is the best of these, as Mr. Krutilla indicates, then the project 
from an economic point of view is away down on the list, when it comes 
to be stacked up in comparison with ours. 

If you people are particularly interested in this, I can take you very | 
briefly, if you like, over the Libby project and the Canadian alternative, and 
I ean give you the figures. 4 

Mr. HeRRIDGE: I wish you would. ‘* 

General McNaucuHTon: The figures I shall present are figures related to- 
the engineering board reports which are put before you on the basis that 
all the projects are added simultaneously. It does not take into account - 
I was going to say—this aggregation of values, or this multiplication of values 
which comes with a storage credit position. Would you like me to do that? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I wish you would. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: It would be most interesting. I have received dozens of 
letters from people seeking information about it. I am sure it would be 
very valuable information for many people in British Columbia. a 

General McNaucHton: May we move that diagram to one side, please, 
and might we see one of the sequences, either number 7 or number 9, it 
does not make any difference. We just want the map so we can point out 
the way in which these things are evaluated. Perhaps sequence number 9° 
would be better, because I shall use Bull river-Luxor in sequence number 9. | 

This is what is known as sequence number 9 development, and it is 
described very fully in what is set out in great detail in the engineering board 
report. a 

As far as the Kootenay is concerned, the works in Canada would be a 
storage reservoir dam at Dorr. That dam would capture flows, particularly 4 


them in this area. The capacity of that reservoir is just under 900 thousand 
acre feet. 


over 5 million acre feet. 

A combination of the two would mean that there were dams intercepting 
the flood flows of the principal tributaries which discharge in spate and cause 
trouble down around Libby here, Creston flats, and Kootenay flats, in this 
region here, which could be directed particularly to the region around Bonners 
Ferry. d 

This reservoir which I put out as a Canadian counterpart to Libby © is 
capable of meeting first, the most important requirement, namely, that people 
downstream shall be adequately protected from floods whether they are 
Canada or in the United States. 
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een two friendly nations on the continent which are sharing water 
Ss, it is not possible to conceive as a practical matter that we should 


‘The Libby dam is located at about that point. The Libby dam is here. 
the dam as proposed by the United States, flooding would not stop at 
boundary. | 
In order to get an economic project they have claimed—and I say rightly 
_our study of the situation—that it would be necessary to have an extra 
150 feet of head. The head at this dam would then be 344 feet of head, 
which 194 feet of head would be provided from Libby to the boundary, 
e 150 feet of head would be provided by Canada. 
Taking that reservoir, as a whole, as an alternative to the Dorr-Bull 
sr-Luxor complex, this reservoir will give a usable storage of over 5 
ion acre feet. It gives the same degree of protection both locally and 
> use downstream from flooding, as the reservoir at Libby. There is nothing 
een the two. 
Now, when you come to consider this reservoir from the point of view 
hese two reservoirs, in relation to power and power benefits, Libby, in 
set uence VII, gives a total power benefit of 287,000 kilowatts and, on the other 
hand, Dorr-Bull river-Luxor, used in sequence IX, has a power benefit of 
,000 kilowatts. These are system benefits and not divided between the 
countries. They are on the basis in each sequence that all storages are 
ed. at the same time, so I am not putting one storage into a preferred 
credit position, as I have explained. 
The value of the Libby production, as given in table 4 of this book, is 
629,000 annually. That is the power production. And the corresponding 
e for the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor, in which allowance has been made for 
2 extra cost of transmission, is $17,939,000. The local flood control benefits 
of the two are given by our board as identical—$815,000 each a year. 
The flood control on the Dalles, which is away downstream—and the 
s is the critical flood control area in the United States—Libby is credited 
report with $4,995,000 of flood control benefit annually. The Dorr- 
ll river-Luxor complex is credited with $5,565,000 annually. From every 
t at issue you will see that the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor complex has a 
ter system purpose than the other project at Libby. 
- What about costs? On the basis of capital cost, Libby is assessed at 
33.24. millions, and the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor combination at $145.8 million. 
bby is more than twice as expensive. Now you can see what would happen, 
you did not know what you were doing, and said: we should let Libby go 
in the first added credit storage credit position. There is only a certain 
ount of benefit that can be used; there is only a limited amount of storage 
‘can be used upstream because when you get up to 30 million acre feet 
use in the system it is not increasing. Beyond a certain point it is completely 
nomical to build storages. So, if you.take an expensive storage and jam 
or sentimental or friendly reasons, or any other reason, into your system 
igh priority position, what does it mean? It means merely that ae men 
ed a better storage to be thrown out of the system altogether, and for a 


2 ‘ow, if you work those figures out on the benefit cost ratio—on ae 3 per 
sis—you will see that the annual cost to the United States As e 
nm of Libby runs to $13.7 million, whereas the annual cost a : 
ation of the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor is $6.857 million. That is on the 
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per cent basis and, of course, when we come to project justification, it would 
have to be brought up into the greater rates of interest, which we would have 
to pay. Incidentally, the United States will probably have to pay more than 
the 3 per cent. It has been pointed out in our talks in connection with some 
of these other projects, particularly the Passamaquody, which I mentioned 
the other day, that there is probably no more 23 per cent money available for 
the United States public power projects; it would be more than that. So that, 
making our comparison on the basis of the 1.C.R.E.B. figures, we are not far 
out. That works down to a benefit cost ratio which is in favour of the Dorr: 
Bull river-Luxor—a good deal more than two to one, as compared with Libby. 


I do not know whether or not I have provided sufficient information, but iq 
can provide an extract of this table. 


Mr. Hrrripce: I would like to ask one question at this point. In taking © 
the flows of the Kootenay and sending them north through this project, what 
would be the relevant increase in the value of power production as compared | 
to letting the Kootenay flow in its normal course; and if you do this will it 
affect the operation of any present operations on the Kootenay river? q 

General McNaucuTron: Mr. Chairman, in my appearance before the com- 
mittee on April 23 last year I sought to provide the specific information which — 
would answer Mr. Herridge’s question. It is given in the form of a series : 


: 


tables which were attached, and which you were good enough to have re- 
produced.’ It gives the figures for all of these. Sequences Vil, VIII and IX 
related to projects which are above the Arrow lakes on the Columbia, and 
above the Brilliant plant of the Caminco low down on the Kootenay before it 
drops into the Columbia at Castlegar. We took all the projects, including the 
ones on this loop, right around from here to there, as the three alternatives. 
that had to be considered. Then we abstracted the relevant information from | 
the engineering board report, which is all tabulated for convenience of refer- 
ence. I can tell you the net result, but it is on record and you have it. If you 
wish, I can have it reproduced again in any form which the committee would 
like. However, it is all there. It means that if these flows in this Bull river- 
Luxor reservoir, which we have suggested in sequence IX, are used in the most 
advantageous way for Canada—and we have every right to do this—that is, 
down around the Columbia, these plants in Canada will have a net additional 
installed capacity of 704 megawatts or 704,000 kilowatts. Now, that is substan- 
tially the installed capacity of the Ontario section of the power used at Barn- 
hart. So, you can see what this Dorr-Bull river-Luxor means to Canada and 
to British Columbia. The existence of that reservoir adds to the capacity other- 
wise available a net amount equivalent to half the capacity of the St. Lawrence 
at Barnhart. I think that probably gives a picture of the vast importance and 
significance of that particular storage. Now, it means that at these various plants, 
—Mica, Downie creek, Revelstoke and so on that without this reservoir—and 
the dams would be built anyway, and a certain amount of power would be 
installed. To get the addition of this regulated flow, the only costs which are 
involved are comparatively small. However, I was not going to take up the 
time of the committee this morning with going over those costs again—unless 
you want me to do so, because the costs are authoritative. They are taken out 
of the engineering board’s report and are on record in the proceedings of your 
committee. If you like, we can reproduce them. 4 


Mr. HERRIDGE: We have those in the committee reports of last year. How- 
ever, I would like you to explain to the committee what effect this reversing 
of the flow would have on the present installations on the Kootenay, and would 
their operations function normally? 


Mr. LENNARD: Mr. Chairman, we have just about reached the deadline, 
and I was just wondering if you wanted to stop in the middle of a subject. — 
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ener 
he CHAIRMAN: Proceed. 


_ The plants that are built on the Kootenay—the West Kootenay plants— 
ere built many years ago. They have been maintained extraordinarily well 
1d, within their capacity, they are efficient producers of electricity. They make 
ise of the head in the West Kootenay river downstream from the Kootenay 
akes, all the way through the lower plant at Brilliant. There are five 
ants in a row, and the city of Nelson has another small plant which is offset 
1 one side. At the moment there is no storage on this, except the storage at 
sootenay lake, which is operated under an order of the International Joint 
on mission and provides regulated flow down the roughly 360 feet of usable 
in the West Kootenay plant. The benefit in that: amount of head which 
y get from the regulated flow to which the West Kootenay and Cominco 
lants have a right, because of the fact they undertook the excavation of the 
arrows in this section of the river, which was the limiting factor in the back 
vater into Idaho. Channel improvements had to be done there before we 
d raise the level of the available storage. That cost was paid for and it was 
of the conditions that we have a right to that storage. It is bought and 
id for. With the present storage on that lake, the maximum flow, in what 
e call the open gate flow, in any of their plants along this section of the river 
out 13,400 cubic feet per second. The plant at Brilliant, which is down 
has the Spokane river coming in from the north, and their open gate for 
hree units they have installed is exactly 13,500 cubic feet per second. The 
. flow at that lake, as it is at the moment, is about 27,000 cubic feet per 
nd. So that the best use that we are getting out of these plants on the 
er is only about one-half the energy which goes down the river. And I am 
saying that we can get more than that until more storage is provided. 
ever, when it is provided it is a matter for the public to determine how 
storage is going to be used in order to get the best advantage for the 
ic of Canada. This is a very, very important matter for us. As I say, 
is roughly 360 feet of usable head in this section. If the Murphy creek 
were built here there would be about 15 feet of back water, and the 
ctive head across at Brilliant would be 345 feet. Now, the head from the 
routes, which we have illustrated, that you have stored there, you can 
r use around the Columbia and through all the plants here—Calamity 
re, Mica, Downie creek, Revelstoke, the Kootenays, and probably in the 
‘ea plant at Arrowhead, and then through the plant at Murphy creek. 
is no contemplation of any head used for power in any of the High 
projects. In that case you have practically a complete use—all except 
50 feet—from an elevation of 2,700 down to 1,325, which is the tailwater 
e Murphy creek plant at this point. It is represented by practically a 
inuous red line on this diagram. Supposing the water was used the other 
around. The dam would then be at Bull river, and it would not be quite 
gh as the one in sequence IX. It would be about 20 feet lower, and it 
d be used from 2,660 to the tailwater at Bull river at 2,459. And there 
he 150 feet of head which we have been invited to donate to the United 
tes. And then 565 feet of head along the loop of the Kootenay here, You 
ee that if we do this and Libby is not developed, as it may not be, and 
f the other plants would be there, the costs are too great for them. This 
to be given to the Kootenay plants, would have to be used through 
st twice as much head, and it will be wasted before it gets near their 
- So, the Canadian governments, British Columbia or otherwise, which 
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have control of that water, will have to say: we are sorry; nobody is going to 
take anything away from you; you have all the rights that you have acquired 
under the water rights, and so on; but when it comes to a new project the 
water must be used in the way in which it gives the most benefit to Canada 
and if we try to keep up your flows and increase the flows down here, we 
are going to waste two-thirds of the energy before it gets near one of your 
plants. 

That is the situation, gentlemen. Even if they were 100 per cent efficient 
on the West Kootenay they still, from the point of view of the use of Canadian 
energy, are only 30 per cent efficient. If you would look at these figures of 
cost which I gave, you will note that if they were to have more flow put down 
this river they would have to do a development, which would involve a very 
heavy expenditure. The figures are given in that table which I have quoted 
Whereas, up here, to use this additional water, it is only a matter of the 
implemental cost for the extra generation, which may represent 20 per cent 
of the actual cost otherwise involved. You will see what that means if you 
look at the figures in that table. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is 11 o’clock. This meeting stands adjourned 
until 9.30 on Friday morning. We may have a meeting at 9.30 on Monday 
morning; however, that will be worked out at the Friday meeting. 
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a ‘The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and I think we 
ould continue immediately with the business, because it will take some time 

id General McNaughton will not be here after Monday next. Those of you 

who are inquisitive and have questions to ask, will have your opportunity 

er this morning or on Monday next. 

_ We will continue now with item 105 of the estimates relating to the 

ernational Joint Commission. 


_ General McNaughton? 

General A. G. L. McNaucuTon (Chairman, Canadian Section, International 
Commission): Mr. Chairman, I think I had, in my previous appearances 
fore the committee this session, covered the matters which I thought I 
ould take the initiative in raising, in order to give information. What I 
might be useful at this stage is if members would be good enough to 
ny questions to me which they have on any aspect of the matters which 
ve had under discussion, and that would certainly give an indication of 
here your interest particularly lies, thus enabling me to focus on those points 
on which you want information. 

- Within the limits of my authority to speak—that is, on anything which 
ly comes out of the work of the International Joint Commission, or out 
ur engineering boards, or information that bears on that—that information 
irs, and I will do my level best to provide it as completely as possible. 
e one part of this matter I have no authority to speak on, as I have men- 
ied, is the part that pertains to what is going on in the negotiations 
en the two governments. That is a matter for which the governments 
a direct concern and a direct responsibility. Having provided the answer 
governments’ request for the principles under which those negotiations 
d be carried out, we of the Commission are not directly concerned, and I 
we have to be extremely careful that no casual remark that one might 
might prejudice the conduct of those negotiations, so, I must, I think, 
am. sure the committee would, because of the great importance of this, 
‘Ss mpathetic with me in not getting involved in the negotiation aspect of 
these matters. But I wish you to feel that I am entirely at your disposal and 
wi 1 try to answer fully and frankly any questions which you care to put 


— Mr. HerriwcE: Just before the other members start to question you, I 
nt to say— because there was not sufficient time at the last meeting— 
at I was very pleased indeed to hear General McNaughton’s explanation 
2) e various schemes and matters related to the Libby dam because the 
erations of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company are very, very 
or nt to the Kootenays. I was glad to know their needs for power 
3 ; provided, and that the flood protection sought by the people around the 
eston area is also provided by the scheme. 
eneral McNAucHTON: What Mr. Herridge has drawn from my remarks is 
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If I might have the general map of the area on the board—it does not 
matter which sequence—I would like to emphasize that position. The inter- 
national boundary line crosses here. The plants to which Mr. Herridge refers 
are on the West Kootenay, and they are these five plants in a row here, 
with Corra Linn at thé top and Brilliant down here. They depend on the 
flows of the Kootenay river down this way. : 

Now, the sensitive area which Mr. Herridge mentioned is the Creston 
Flats at the foot of the Kootenay lakes, and the Idaho Flats on the other side 
of the boundary. 4 

Now, the first essential, quite rightly—as Mr. Herridge refers to—is one 
of protection; and protection in this country for the people is a matter of 
providing storages that can intercept the flood flows and hold them until the 
normal flows of the river have fallen a bit, thereby releasing them in a way 
that is not damaging. a 

There are two ways in which the protection of these vital areas can be. 
provided. One is by accepting the United States proposition that the dam - 
should be built at Libby on the Kootenay, and that it would provide a 
reservoir which would capture the flows not only of the Kootenay itself but 
of Bull river and the Elk, which are two large tributaries not shown here, 
which contribute rather largely to the flood flow. The reservoir capacity of 
Libby may be 5 million acre feet of usable storage, which is an amount 
adequate to give complete protection not only now but into the future, for 
the benefit of these areas of which I have spoken. It also contributes materially 

to the reduction of the flood flows at the Dalles, down here. 4 
: Now, on the other hand, the alternative to Libby is the reservoir in this 
section of the country known as the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor reservoir. That 
reservoir has almost exactly the same usable storage capacity as the pro-. 
posed Libby reservoir; that is, it is thoroughly adequate to meet the occasion 
and to serve the purposes which are required. It differs from the Libby in 
this respect, that that water is stored higher up in the basis and, in conse=- 
quence, there is more usable energy in the reservoirs for the purpose of 
regulation. There is substantially more. And it differs in another respect as well, 
which is vitally important to the economics of the whole of the proposals, 
namely that the capital cost of the Libby reservoir is some $324 million. The 
capital cost of the reservoirs, if they are placed in Canada, is just somewhere 
between $110 million and $115 million. The result is that it is an entirely 
economic proposition, to store the water here. Down here at Libby, if that 
were accepted, and if it were introduced into this general array of projects 
and sequence, if it is put in the way the Americans would wish as one of 
the first added projects, it would destroy the economics of the whole proposi- 
tion as far as Canada is concerned. : 

I point this out, and to show that I am not alone, I have brought and 
hope to have copies available to put before you, a paper by Mr. Krutilla of 
a foundation which is done in an entirely independent investigation of these 
matters and whose conclusions, while they do not follow exactly the process 
of the engineering board in carrying them out, comes to the same result, 
namely that if Libby were introduced, and if the whole business belonged 
to the United States, Libby would be a wrong proposition to introduce on 
grounds of economics because the results would be very serious indeed 
It would be very unfortunate. 4 

Mr. Herridge mentioned the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company. 
One of the points which that company has raised from time to time against 
the sequence we have is that if we put in the Murphy creek project below 
Castlegar, and raise the level to 1,402, which. is the proposal, there would be 
backwater against this Cominco plant here at Brilliant. It is perfectl 
true that raising the water to 1,402 will put, on an average, 15 feet 
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iter against that plant. However, that does not result in any loss of 
whatever; it means that the head which would have been used there 
have been transferred to Murphy. This means, the head being put here 
; not only the flows that go down the Kootenay which come into it, but 
lows down here as well. The flows here have the immense benefits of 
arge regulation provided by Mica, and this route down the other way. 
lly, the flow here should be about one-third of what there is at Murphy 
The plant uses only about one-third of that one-third, as it stands 
| the ‘moment; and if it were moved—if the power were moved here the 
wer production, by reason of the greater flows and the raising of the level 
s 77 feet—would be multiplied a dozen fold, in round members. 

So there is no real disadvantage in moving in and putting the backwater 
Brilliant, because all the power is recovered many times over at this 
here at Murphy Creek. 


Mr. Herridge also spoke about the importance of the Cominco Company’s 
ibution to the economy of the area, which all depends of course on power. 
n the Canadian sequence which we have proposed to the commission, 
ly in sequence 9, there are a series of power plants along the flows of 
iver right here, and down here on the Okanagan at Oliver. That is the 
we have found to be most convenient for the Americans to return our 
of the downstream benefits of any regulated flow we provide for them. 

' The result of that is that this industrial area around Trail will have a 
g of great power plants around it in the future, if our plans are carried 
t, and in place of being dependent on the comparatively minor power which 
e generated from the Kootenay, which is an expensive power installation, 
1 be the centre of a ring where there will be, roughly, 4 million kilowatts 
stalled capacity within convenient transmission distance. 

t seems to me that that prospect should be kept very much in the minds 
e people in the region, as to the tremendous potentialities which this 
1e for development will confer on them. 

Zemember that these plants are within very short transmission distance 
> centre of power used down here. And I also forsee that there will be 
considerable industrial development requiring cheap power right in the 
ity of Revelstoke, both of the areas which one thinks of as getting very 
industrial benefits from this. 

But if the company takes the short term view of this and says, “We 
them to develop the Libby project in the United States,”—as indeed they 
ave said—the result of that is of course that since Libby is a tremendously 
‘sive project—and you cannot get benefits for nothing—it would have 
deleterious effect, to say the least, on the economics of the whole 


It is perfectly true that if Libby were to be built by the United States 
orovided to Canada, and that the people here were allowed to take the 
‘oduct value of that development without any compensation being 
e for it, that is, to take it as an aid, the company then would gain very 
erially. But if you are going to let the company gain from that, you 
; ‘remember what the public of Canada, and of British Columbia in par- 
are going to lose. 

ae | means that the water which we might have stored up here, and which 
nl: needed proportionately to the height of the plants here, will naturally - 
used. The head here is only one-third of the total between that point and 
‘point. So even if these plants were working at 100 per cent efficiency, 
c uld ‘get out of it only one-third of the flowage which belongs to the 
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It is not that the United States would get it, because these plants are 
uneconomic, every one of them. And if they had been just that—of course 
this is an idle head of 560 feet or so, out of 1500 to 1600;—and even if they 
do develop it, it would come into the system as a high cost component. Have 
I made this point clear? , : 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes, very clear indeed. 


General McNaucuton: Mr. Fleming asked a question as to the difference 3 
between the sequence which contains the High Arrow and the sequence 
which has the Low Arrow or Murphy creek in it. ‘ 


Mr. Herrince: That is a good question. 


General McNauGHTON: I would mention in reply that the introduction of — ; 
the High Arrow, low down here, would put the water into storage at this 
point, and it would have a rather serious effect on the benefits that we would — 
get which could be attributed to Mica. E 

Overnight we looked up the engineering board reports to find out just 
how much that benefit is. | 

Mr. Fleming also asked what effect that might have on the two plants” 
below Mica on Downie creek and the Revelstoke canyon plants. I am pre-_ 
pared to give those figures. ; 

With the High Arrow in place and used, the production at Mica—the 
attributed production with which it would be credited—is 1,322.7 million” 
megawatts; whereas if High Arrow is left out and Mica does the regulation, 
then the attributed power is 1,475.2 million megawatts. . 

- Now, as regards Downie and Revelstoke, neither of those plants has 
storage for the purpose of regulation; so they have to take the flows which 
come to them, and it does not make any difference to those two plants” 
whether High Arrow is in or not. It is a matter of indifference, because it” 
does not affect the matter. I hope that gives Mr. Fleming the answer that 
he wanted. q 


Mr. PayNE: With respect to the proposed Dorr diversion, there is a basin 
established north of Dorr up to approximately the Bull river. What would 
this mean to the Libby project? Would they have any power potential left 
with this dam at Libby? 


General McNaucHtTon: I would be glad to answer that. Would you 
please put up No. 9 map? This chart shows what is known as sequence 9 
of the X international Columbia River Engineering Board study. Dorr is located 
about 10 to 15 miles above the boundary, and the proposal for Dorr is that 
the dam would be comparatively low, and the flowage would be up against 
the tail water of the Bull river dam hich is here. : 

One of the important reasons why Dorr is brought in—it is not altogether 
because of the development of the diversion through Canadian channels—is- 
that the flows are more effective up this way; they would point this way. 

It is very closely associated with the matter of providing flowage control 
in this region of Creston flats and this area here, and around Bonners ferry 
down here. Dorr is needed in order to intercept the flows of the Elk and 
Bull rivers and put them in a reservoir and hold them over the flooding 
period before they are released. 

The question was asked if this proposition is used, what effect would, i 
have on the United States. 

We suggested to the United States engineers that they should consider 
—may I have the elevation plan—reviewing the costs of their Libby project. 

The Libby proposal came to us in the commission in the 1954 reference, 
and it provided for the use of between 190 and 194 feet of head in the United 
States flooding into Canada to 150 feet at the boundary. And the result of 
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is that 35 per cent of drawdown would be usable storage, or 4 
cre feet, which corresponds almost exactly to what we can get out 
orr-Bull river-Luxor for a similar proposition requiring Canada to 
rer to the United States 150 feet of head. 
e suggested to our American colleagues that they should first of all 
ler what they might do. There is a head of 190 or 194 feet, and it might 
ssible, since we have. no damsite just above the boundary—the first 
n which is practical, as far as we know, is at Dorr, so there is some 37 
ad there—it might be reasonable to let them have that 37 feet to add to 
eir other heads. 
e asked them to give consideration to the working out of some propo- 
ion of a sort in which we might do something to help them but not to 
pect, of course, the ruining of our own proposition. These studies were 
fully made, and we have had on the authority of the chief of the army 
neers himself, General Itschner, the proposal that to build Libby to the 
ary is entirely impossible from an economic point of view. 
e stated that the same proposition applies to the Libby to flood up to 
ow the waters of the Dorr reservoir, that is, to flood 37 feet. But in the 
nce it apears that that is unlikely to happen unless Canada should give 
ay some of her own resources, which I think is highly unlikely. I mean, 
“are very friendly, but I do not think that friendliness should go to the 
it of destructiveness or depletion of our resources. So it becomes quite 
sible today to deal with them to our economic advantage, and the reason 
-is not of our making. The reason for that is the lack of economic 
ties in that section of the river as a consequence of developments 
have taken place in the United States itself. 
his pass on the Kootenai has been used down the years primarily for 
munication purposes. The Great Northern railway runs through there 
its roadbed located close down to the water line. 
ven if you build a small dam, as I mentioned before, it means that 
y miles of railway would have to be relocated, and that is an expensive 
sition. 
e know that every possible site on that river in the sequence in the 
States has been most carefully analysed. 
‘he first site below Libby is at a place called Kootenai falls, where there 
the possibility of developing about 160 feet of head. And if you look at 
e table which I presented in your proceedings No. 7 of last year, you 
Wl ee that the benefit cost ratio of Kootenai falls is just about one. There 
no storage for flood control, and there are no incidental benefits. It is 
1 ran at site run-of-the-river plant, and the most you could expect to 
of it is relatively about the equivalent to the cost. 
re is another site a little further down called Katka, which has been 
for 100 feet of head development, and which is in an even lower 
ic position than Kootenai falls. In every sequence that has been 
for it that we have seen, Kootenai is an uneconomic project. I mean, 
s of getting power out of there are more than the value of the benefits 
would be received. ; 
It is perfectly true that these calculations of which I mentioned and 
are just j have been evaluated on the basis of 
ch are just the benefit cost ratios, 
age flows of all these plants added simultaneously. We have not taken 
ae ; ccoun 
a count, and we have rightly not taken into a t-te tremendous 
antages to the values which come with the assigned storage credit position. 


McGerE: While you are getting that other chart, I have a cues ae 
ve been asked before. But with respect to these railway lines 
ld have to be relocated for the benefit of the Libby develaneniy 
c are those lines? Are they increasing, or decreasing, or otherwise? 
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General McNaucHTon: There is an indication that the United States 
informally suggests that they have more railroad lines across the passes than 
they actually require, and that they might be willing to scrap these lines 
and not replace them. But naturally, I must say that suggestions of that 
sort are entirely informal. There has never been a responsible suggestion 
that they would be willing to do that, and I cannot conceive of it. — 4 

That is one of the best roadbeds in the country. I refer to the Great 
Northern. People who are familiar with that railway will know that it is one 
which is very much used. ; 

Mr. McGee: It is a busy and active line? 


General McNAUGHTON: Yes, and it has some of the best connections of the 
west, so I cannot conceive, even for these power benefits, that the railroad or 
the country itself would forego it for these benefits. Most of the cost of thes 
as I have said, would be relocation cost. 


Mr. Payne: Might I just confirm my assumption relative to the Dost 
diversion. We could offer 37 feet of head at that location for downstream 
on the Kootenai to the proposed Libby area, but this is an uneconomic Proposig 
tion to the United States. 4 


General McNaucuTon: It has been carefully studied, sir, and we know 
from the reply made to me by the chief of the army engineers in person across 
the table in the commission, that it is not an economic proposition for them 
and they refused it. . 


Mr. PAYNE: Going over and above the supplying of 37 feet of head woul 
adversely affect the Dorr diversion program back along the Columbia? 


General McNAUGHTON: That is correct, and the impact of a change in that 
program, in a real economic analysis, is Almost as serious to the United State 
as it would be to us. 


“2 
Mr. PAYNE: Thank you. G 


General McNaucHTon: Now, as I have mentioned, these assessments for 
the preliminary studies had been carried out by the board on the only basis 
which was possible, because none of the timing of the construction of the project 
was known. The project had to be evaluted as being built under simultaneous 
conditions of timing, finance and so on. That means they are all credited via 
average values. 

This curve is the curve of values per million acre feet in terms of the 
power that results at a storage of forty million acre feet in the basin. The value is 
around about 200 megawatts per million acre feet. That is the contribution 
to the United States below the boundary which would result from that point, 
The average value is something in the order of a little less than 50 mega a 
per million acre feet. 

What the proponents of these proposals in the United States have counted 
on is that we would, if we consented to Libby, have to consent to the co = 
sequences and that is that Libby in place of being put in with the rest of our 
projects would be given a first position. In other words the average flow of 
about 50 megawatts per million acre feet would be jumped three or four- fold. 

I would like to mention the consequences of that; it may not be quite 
obvious. You cannot make something out of nothing. There is only a certain 
amount of total benefits from storage which can possibly come from its use. 
When you start adding storages your values first begin to go up very materially 
and then if you add more and more storage the increment becomes progres- 
sively less until you get to this point here on the chart where it is about ict 
million acre feet and the gain is practically nothing at all. I only have calculate 
to that point. But we have extended it to the fifty million acre foot order « 
storage contemplated in this report. The total value of that storage in the 
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ss not go above this point here. Now if you were to agree that the 

ates should build this Libby dam and that they should have it as 

ed they would at once get these higher values credited to them and 

se the project would become a remunerative project; but it becomes a 

erative project by taking power out of our system. 

‘if we consent to flooding across the boundary we would not only be giving 

“some physical advantage in the basin but would be putting them in the 

tion of taking our resources out of our pockets and putting them in their 
pockets. 

Mr. Payne: Then the highest and best use of the project is contingent upon 

Dorr diversion? 

- General McNaucutTon: Yes. I can perhaps illustrate that by giving you 
figures out of the engineering board report on the costs of the power in 


period. If the flows of the Kootenay are used in their present channels 
id he Libby dam is built, the cost to the United States per kilowatt year 
would be 23.88 cents, whereas if we were to make the Dorr diversion their 
would fall to 22.18 cents. Now the difference of cost of 1.70, which it is, 
not appear to be very large; but this extra cost if you apply it to the 
1 product downstream in the United States of something of the order of 
or eight million kilowatts adds up to a very comprehensive figure. In 
able there are other comparisons, if you care to look at it. It is on 


x million kilowatts on which that difference applies. Six million multiplied 
70 per annum is a sizeable sum in anybody’s language. 

Mr. Herrince: I apologize for continuing to ask questions, but I have had 
reds of letters and dozens of them say please ask General McNaughton 


O 
-and that. Could the general explain to the committee what would be the 
al effect on the Arrow lakes of raising the level to 1446 so far as draw- 
‘is concerned, and its effect on established industries? 
eneral McNavucGutTon: The charts of the Arrow lakes are on the board 
| the belt of land between the proposed elevation of Murphy creek at 1402, 
is the full pool elevation, and the High Arrow at 1446 elevation are shown 
he dark orange colour. The regions covered by the flooding which would 
with the 1402 elevation are shown in yellow. 
mn previous occasions I have given the numbers of people who would be 
ed by these various flowages. The elevation of 1402 is the present flood 
It is the level that the floods would go to under normal circumstances 
t any change in the river at all. So the flowage in that yellow area is 
ing people have learned to expect and to live with. Apart from the 
h. asterly side of Castlegar the effects are not serious. There is a sawmill 
outh-eastern part of Castlegar and we have been told by our engineers 
- at level 1402 it is not too difficult to build dykes to give that sawmill the 
“otection it would need. Therefore, so far as we are informed, 1402 does not 
nt any serious flowage problem. . ; 
the other hand in respect of this higher elevation—and Mr. Herridge 
w this much better than I do—I have been over the area myself on 
s occasions and it has always seemed to me that that proposition was 
losely tantamount to extinguishment of civilization in that area. I am 
in recent reviews by some of the officials of British Columbia it is 
ere is-arable land above the flow line which could be developed, but | 
very frankly it was not shown to me when I went around the area. 
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Mr. Herripce: And I have never seen it. 


Mr. McFarLane: Apparently from the information General McNaughton 
has given us it is almost apparent that the Libby dam has been written off as 
too expensive for the amount of power we are going to get out of it. 


General McNaucutTon: I agree with the last part of your statement. It is 
too expensive for the return we would get, either from the United States or 
Canadian point of view. Whether or not it has been written off is something 
else again, because this business of what they call the storage credit position 
is still open and this is an entirely arbitrary matter, first in time being first in 
right. 

If Canada were to stand to one side and see the United States build Libby, 
the immediate demand would be “we will build it at once and get the first 
credit position for it in the allocation of the benefits”. If that were to happen, 
if we were to allow that to happen, the benefits that we expect to get from 
storage over the whole business would be concentrated on Libby to a very 
large extent and the storage credits would go up 2, 3, or maybe more fold. ~ 

Then by that arbitrary action, if you are unwise enough to accept it you 
would have Libby there forever drawing off all the storage benefits from the 
system. In my judgment and that of some of my colleagues, we might as well 
drop this thing then and there and turn to the development of the basin our- 
selves at a little bit more expense but get our own benefits for ourselves. I 
am not trying to use this term as any indication of “unopenness” in the deal- 
ings, or anything of that sort; but this whole system of being first in time and 
first in right is an established: principle. All power systems work in that way. 
For a little bit of storage put in early you get a very large benefit, and having 
financed those projects and having built them on the basis of that storage 
credit position, it is not right to take it away. 

The thing in our case is to see a little bit ahead as to what happens if we 
give way and give up our sovereignty, because we do not have to allow them 
to build Libby. There are only two ways Libby can be built. One is that the 
International Joint Commission under authority given the commission by the 
treaty of 1909 under article 4 of that treaty should say this is a good thing and 
the United States should be allowed to take 150 feet of Canadian head at the 
boundary and turn it to their own account for due recompense—whatever due 
recompense may mean. Or if the governments should not be satisfied with the 
commission the governments themselves have authority under the treaty t 
take it out of the hands of the commission and make an agreement of like sort. 

Fortunately these matters are under consideration and may I say I believe 
the only reason we are in the position of considering this at all is because of 
the interest this particular committee has taken of these matters in the last 
ten years, and the opportunity which has been given to the members of the IJ C 
to explain the realities of the position and what is at stake to you and throug! 
you to the people of Canada. _ 

I do not believe we would have a stake to work on if it were not for ina 
committee. That is my honest conviction. The danger of all this is that these 
considerations are not generally capable of being understood by the a7 
public. They do not understand things like the storage credit position. It is 
a very involved and intricate matter. The consequence of this is that we might 
very easily make good fellows of ourselves by saying, ‘‘what is 150 feet of head 
to the likes of us; we have lots of head; why not be good neighbours and hand 
it over?” If you do that— 


Mr. MontTcoM_Ery: It is gone forever. 


General McNaucuTon: Yes. Then it would belong to them in perpetuity. 
It would be different if it was something they were capable of using to great 
advantage in a cooperative scheme; but that is not so. They can only use it an 
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is e, provided we not only give them the head but a credit storage 
1at goes with first added; and, because there is only a certain benefit to 
d -d between the two countries, it means giving them most of the benefits 
we need to apply to our projects throughout the system. 


2 MATTHEWS: I would like to ask the general if that is a solid front on 
nerican side—the ‘determination to go ahead with Libby; or have we 
certain friends down there? Is there any hope of a solution within the 
future, or is that asking too much? 
General McNaucuron: I would like to say, like everything else, that even- 
ly truth, when it is asserted, will penetrate through even to the most 
oe > 
_ Earlier I read one paragraph out of Mr. Krutilla’s pamphlet, of which I 
to have copies available on Monday for each member. May I say again 
the alarm and anxiety which we are causing in Canada in relation to the 
enai development is being generally shared by independent authorities 
ghout the basin. One of the exponents of this view, who wants the truth 
ght out and the arrangements made on the basis of truth, is Mr. Jack 
ns, a consulting engineer of the Puget Sound utilities. He is one of the 
ost consulting engineers in the west. His figures of the real values of the 
anadian storages are very close, indeed. We have Resources for the Future 
yacked by the Ford Foundation, which is a public corporation set up for 
vestigation of problems of general interest to the American people in 
mn to resource development. They have been very much endowed with 
from people who have made it their business to get the truth out so that 
1erican public could get through some of the flim-flam that has been 
on. 
_ This is the story. May I read it again? I read one paragraph yesterday, and 
should have read those paragraphs which follow. May I do so now? It is at 
25, and runs over on to page 26. Members will be able to read this for 
selves when given their copies on Monday: 
eek The Libby project is the most attractive United States storage project 
on the Upper Columbia when Canadian storage resources are excluded 
from consideration, costing roughly $300 per kilowatt when evaluated ona 
first added basis. This analysis demonstrates, however, that when the 
possibilities of cooperative development of Canadian storage resources 
are taken into account, and projects are brought into the system in the 
i, a ‘order of their economics, the cost per kilowatt of prime power for Libby 
approximates $1,028. 
hat is three-and-a-half times greater, due to storage credit position, 
se the cost remains the same but the value which is attributed to it has 
d to less than one-third. 
Ps: By disregarding the economic order in which projects are to be 
brought into a system, and by comparing only total system benefits with 
total system costs, the relative costs and benefits of individual projects are 
lost. Such a procedure can result in the initiation of relatively costly proj- 
ects when there are more economical alternatives available, or even the 
development of projects which are not economically justified. 
+The advantages of considering the sequence of development are 
clear, as a method of estimating immediate costs and benefits taking the 
Columbia river basin as a whole. It also seems clear that such sequen- 
jal analysis is essential to intelligent longer term planning pe ete 
guarding the separate interests of the two nations involved. u ‘ fo) 
of the latter considerations involve other questions, some of which are 


I] little explored. | 
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That gentlemen, is what I have been trying to explore with you. 

Mr. McGEE: What is the title of that book? 

General McNAUGHTON: River Basin. Development, by John V. Krutilla. 

Mr. McFarRLANE: In view of the long negotiations that have been goins 
on over this Columbia ‘river deal, I would like to ask the general the effect 
it would have had on United States interests if we had gone ahead with the 
plan of the Dorr diversion on our own. Would that have had any effect on 
the interests across the line? q 


General McNAuUGHTON: I can answer that under the treaty of 1909, in the 
case of the Kootenay, which is a river flowing across the boundary, the vith the 


a 


tion and control, whether to divert temporarily or permanently, lies with th 
upstream state, and we have a right to build a dam across Dorr if in the wisdom 
of British Columbia and Canada they decide to do so. The actual benefit of it 
would have been this—that Libby probably would have been built and then 
would have acquired these immense first added storage credit advantages of 
which I have spoken, and forever afterwards it would have been there as part 
of the basic system, against which we would have had to compare our figures; 
and we would have had no proposal now for a cooperative development to hares 
equitably the resources of the basin. . 
Mr. Carpin: If I understood the general correctly the other day, he stated 
that the cost to Canada for the Columbia river project would be in the order 
of approximately one billion dollars, and that that would be a_project whigg 
should be put into effect at this ine as a unit. 


General McNauGHTON: Yes, but I think I went on to say something else. 
May I correct that. Whether it was simultaneous or not, I cannot recall. I pointed - 
out that we have very large projects there. A billion dollars on capital invest 
ment, which is about the order of magnitude of the cost, is not something you 
can spend in one year, nor would there be any useful purpose served if you did. 
There is no use building projects ahead of the time they can be used seco 
the load. A developed load has to be the first thing and you put your projects” 
around that, and decide when they are to be built. This scheme of development. ; 
of which we spoke would take a decade or one-and-a-half decades. es 

Mr. CarpInN: But the key to the whole problem appears to be the Bu ‘ 
river-Luxor diversion, and that is in the order of $110 million; what are the 
other projects which are covered in the estimate of one billion dollars? “< 


General McNaucutTon: If you would like a complete list of the projects, 
with a summing up of their benefits and their costs—but, of course, with no. 
timing, because the board had no way of arriving at that, as they had to give 
us basic figures in order that we could do the calculations—I can do so. This is” 
on the basis of all at the same time, and at the standard interest rate. They 
are all given at page 32 of appendix 6 to the report, copies of which are avail ‘ 
able here for you. However, Mr. Cardin, if you would like, I will make it my 


business to get you a copy and send it out to you personally. 3 


Mr. Carvin: I would like that. 
General McNAvuGHTon: It will be sent when I get back to my office. I would 
be grateful for you to have one and then you can see the figures for yourself. 
They are all listed there. However, I could go over them on the map. # 
Mr. CarpDIN: I do not think it is necessary. Tea 
General McNAuGHTON: You are quite right in saying that the key to the 
whole of this business is the decision on the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor; it is the 
vital point. 
Mr. Carvin: It was because of the cost of it being relatively low in relation 
to the over-all cost, thereby causing that big margin. 
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McNaveuron: Let me give you an idea in regard to the cost 
on dollars, of which we have spoken. This is the elevation, starting 
tenay at Canal Flats; here is the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor here; 


. This would be the Murphy creek site. The red mark represents 
age of that Murphy creek dam site. The yellow, which is placed 
é ‘Indicates where the High Arrow would be built. And above that, 
ant at Revelstoke canyon and a plant at Downie creek, and at site plant 


he detailed costs are given on table 24 in the abstract which every 
nber has—and it adds up to a billion. 

There is one further bit of information which I would like to give to 
. Cardin. One of the things in which a casual inspection of these reports 
yy cause some anxiety is that there is nothing said about the transmission 
The board, of course, in that early stage, could not know where the 


ciple of deducting from the benefits the average costs expected for 
ismission charges. I can go into that matter and explain it in detail, 
it is all set out in one of the paragraphs in that report. While the board 

ot ‘shown to us the transmission, it is a very expensive element of a 
er scheme, and it is allowed for by deduction. 


Ir. CARDIN: I have one other question—and I am not sure that is fair to 
a4 ou this, but I think it is very pertinent—and it is this: whether that 


' General McNaucuton: I think Mr. Cardin has me out of my depth in 
q estion. | 

- CARDIN: The reason I brought it up—and perhaps Mr. Herridge 
help me on this—is that I understood the Secretary of State for Ex- 
Affairs at one time to have stated that the federal government would 
e half the cost of that project. 


+, HERRIDGE: There were statements in the press that the federal govern- 


] 


n were willing to co-operate with the British Columbia government. 
-CARDIN: But it did no go that far. 
M ‘HerrinceE: I did not see anything. 
M FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): If we could go back again to 
r0 lake, the tables that were published in the report of last year, in 
nection with the testimony on April 23, showed the percentage of flooding 
various lakeside communities: around the lake. Because there is so 
iscussion in British Columbia, one of the points that I would like 
phasize is that there is no on-site power in the High Arrow project; 
irely storage. There is the physical disadvantage of loss of arable 
d the flooding of lakeside communities. Do I understand that ee 
Columbia power commission plant at Whatshan would be drowne 
1 connection with the High Arrow project? 
eral McNaucuton: I would have to look that up. I do not think 
rence should be drawn that the problem at Whatshan is serious, even 
Arrow. It could be solved. 
é aa 


es 
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Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Then the only advantage of High 
Arrow is storage for downstream installations in the United States and, apart 
from that, there is no other return to British Columbia or to Canada other than 
the power generation in Grand Coulee, Chief Joseph and so on. Is that basis 
the only possibility of a return to Canada? 


General McNAuUGHTON: And flood control. The very fact that there is 
no real possibility for an at-site installation at High Arrow is one of the 
greatest advantage to the United States, because in the operation of that 
reservoir in perpetuity it would mean they would not have to take Canadian 
power requirements into account. They could have that as a satellite to 
' the Grand Coulee reservoir—and, indeed, a valuable one for them. q 

Now, the way in which the proposals and the principles have worked out 
is that the proposals which we made in the commission are that we should 
assume all our own costs, and the United States should assume all their 
own costs, including transmission to the boundary of the Canadian share 
of the downstream benefits, and that the added power in the United States, 
which is the difference between the power with the present system, namely 
6,800,000 kilowatts average annually and the 9 million odd, should be shared 
equally with Canada and delivered to us. The result of that is that Arrow, 
which is only a high weir across Arrow lakes at what we call section 8, is not 
an expensive project to build. It costs about $69 million, if my memory is 
right. So, the benefits that might be attributed to it are very large, and if 
those are delivered in time, they are very valuable to us—particularly, if 
it is given a first added position it will take priority over Mica in some of 
the storages. I think High Arrow reduces the benefits of Mica by somethi 1g 
over $4 million a year. # 

Now, this project at High Arrow can be built quickly. You must see 
both sides of this. It can be built very quickly, and in this period where we 
have no other source of revenue for four or five years, except our downstream 
benefits, it could be paying in power to the British Columbia system, and 
satisfying the need early on at this infinitely low cost. Some people say that 
with these advantages to finance we must built it in any event. , 

Now, on the other side to that, we must remember that we are on the 
horns of a dilemma right across the piece in this. As the thing develops, I 
have the greatest sympathy for the people who have to take the responsibility 3 
for that decision. There are a lot of factors to weigh, both pro and con. The 
people who have that primary responsibility are the British Columbia govern- 
ment, because neither High Arrow nor any other storage can be built unless 
compliance is given with the water resources act of British Columbia, which 
requires that these matters be taken before the board and that the public 
are fully informed of the circumstances in order to give them an opportunity 
to make up their case. a 

From an announcement made by Mr. Williston, we know that is the e 
policy he has contemplated always in connection with the High Arrow. He 
has said that this matter must go before the public and must be determine 
If you look at the principles which we have recommended to the governments 
you will see that we recognize this in the principles. We asked the govern 
ments to accept as basic that the governments have a sovereign responsibility : 
for doing what is right before they nominate a storage for creation—and thag 
is Arrow lakes. 

One of the things that must be taken into account at that time is the tact 
that these downstream benefits are evanescent; they are going to evaporate 
some day or other. This was a proposal initiated by the Canadian section in 
order to get some immediate returns during these long construction periods 0 of 
these immense projects, and we were invited by the United States to in- 
vestigate and report on this. We want to get something coming back, some 

7 
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L SOURCE of power or revenue to help us over that initial financing stage. 
cis the » opinion. of engineers and other responsible people. I am not quar- 
ling with them at all. It is an aspect that must be considered. 
ad bh have raised this, that we can get out of the High Arrow tremendous 
the development of this whole project and get the burden carried, and 
nefits received for it, in place of depending altogether on the financial 
ure to look after that aspect; and it is significant. 
But there is one serious thing which must be weighed, and the advice on 
om various authorities both in Canada and the United States is con- 
at the moment. That is, how long will these benefits last? How long 
‘United States wish to have the service of regulated flow from Canada? 
oing to be useful to them for 10, 15, 20 of 50 years, and so on? 
e are satisfied in our inquiries that at the present stage it is extremely 
ble to them. There is no indication in looking at the development of 
ystem of the possibility of their not being satisfied in a cooperative ar- 
There is no suggestion that for the next 35 years there will be 
thing but maintenance of full value. But what about after that? 
emember this. I am speaking now, referring to the report of the power 
ining sub-committee of the Columbia basin and inter-agency committee of 
mber, 1959, which is a United States organization made up of the profes- 
people concerned in these matters; they are the group in the United 
which has been entrusted with the responsibility of making the forecast. 
ey point out that the total requirements of the United States section 
‘basin, starting now at about 8 million kilowatts, will rise steadily until 
when they get to 30 million kilowatts, and they go on thereafter at a 
dly increased rate until, let us say, they reach the year 2010 when the 
) ements of the Pacific northwest will be 70 million kilowatts. 
‘That sounds like a lot, but the demand for power in the world, partic- 
.in communities that are looking towards becoming industrially self 
nt, and towards making contributions to the rest of the world through 
ndustry—these figures are comparable with what is being estimated in 
“power regions of the world today. 
at we are up against is this: up to 1980 or, rather, up to about 1975 the 
umbia river is a pretty useful source of that power; and without running 
wild costs of power, you may look to hydro as being the source of that im- 
‘power. But there is a definite limit to hydro. The chief of the army 
ers, who is the spokesman for this group in getting this information to 
blic, has said that around about 15 million kilowatts is about all you can 
; to get economically out of hydro in the United States, and by pushing 
pe haps we may get from 40 to 50 years when power is more valuable, and 
may be able to add on a bit more than that. So they are beginning to 
t upon turning to thermal. 
The future of thermal at the moment—and it is forecast—is that there are 
ral good coal fields in the region, and that they could put up these high 
1cy plants right on the fields themselves and develop them there, and 
ey could get thermal supplied for about 5 mills or so, which is about 
the cost of hydro at the present time. 
t as you put thermal into a system such as we are discussing, a hydro 
and we would be looking for a decade or more into the future—the 
would have to operate as a base load, providing what they call firm 
hat is power completely dependent on its being supplied at any season 
1e ear with absolute certainty. It has to have these characteristics or you 
market it. 
system of that sort, storage, as is pointed out here, is of tremendous 
or instance, in that system as it runs now, if we just took the system 
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as it is we could get 6,800,000 kilowatts out of it in the United States. But ‘if 
we should add a comparatively small amount of storage, we could push it 
up to 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 at very low cost. So storage is of tremendous 
value to the United States at the moment, and they are willing to pay for its 7 
But as you add your thermal, when your thermal gets up to about the same 
order of magnitude as your hydro, the role of the operation of the two syste 
changes. Thermal then becomes the base load, because these new plants that 
they are building are very, very high pressure plants, up to 5 or 6 thousand 
pounds per square inch. In fact, 7 thousand pounds is spoken of in the 
literature. Thermal efficiency has gone up to double what we are accustomed 
to at the present time. But those plants are extremely delicate. It may 
take as much as a month to start them up sometimes, because you would 
have to warm them up gradually. There is no flexibility in them. Therefore 
they must take over the base load operation of hydro, and then hydro is left 
to do the “peaking”, and to give the flexibility. ae 
Now, flexibility of service is not the only thing. The general concept 
both here as well as in Russia is that in the use of a thermal system you 
must have about 20 per cent of hydro to give that flexibility. That is to say, 
when you are driven into the use of steam for the base load, you must stic kK 
to it or your economics will go wrong. A 
Now, what does that mean to us? We are proposing to cooperate with the 
United States in order to get this extra assist in getting our big power devel- 
opments off the ground and getting them going, and we propose to sell them 
a service of regulation. a 
There is great feeling among responsible people who have investigated 
these matters—and I think myself there really is a general concept or general 
agreement in this forecast—that storage flows certainly are not going to in- 
crease after a period of three or four decades, and that there is a very great” 
risk that they might decrease. We are not trying to take something out of 
nothing from the United States. What we are offering them is the service 0: 
regulation, which is an exceedingly valuable service to them at the moment 
And we expect them to pay for it as long as it is valuable to them. A 
But it would be highly unreasonable for us to expect that they woul 
continue to pay for the service of regulation when it no longer met the cir- 
cumstances of the case. And the result of that is that while we are mighty 
grateful—certainly to a considerable extent—of providing the storage we hav 
in contemplation from the point of view of service to the United States, an 
which has a development that can be used down the years, we have n 
certainty of getting an indefinite continuity. iA 
That is the question one must ask himself about the High Arrow, and one 
which will have to be answered before the public before an affirmative decision’ 
is taken to build it. 5 H 
It may be that the advantages of immediate capitalization, if worked ou 
the way that our bankers would do it, might show that there is real advantage 
to Canada in doing it. On the other hand, if these factors are taken int 
account, it may be the reverse. = ’ 
Of course, I will grant you that I may be looking at this whole busines 
through tinted spectacles, but I cannot reconcile myself to the thought thé 
people would be thrown out of their homes for an advantage which is transien 
And until it can be shown conclusively that these advantages would continue, 
I think the people who make that decision have a very, very serious re- 
sponsibility. I think that gives the key to this whole thing. a 
Now you come to the different figures to show the annual flows which we 
would get out of High Arrow and what the United States would get. gt 
Arrow is this yellow line here. We have one plant below; that is Murph ? 
creek, and it has a top elevation of 67 feet with a possible flooding head « 
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would only have the use—and this is the view taken all the way 
e—of this, if the flows in the United States should diminish. 
have 60 feet of usable head at Dorr, while if we put the same 
orage upstream, we would have one thousand or more feet to 
ip further. The ratio of use of storage up here, as far as Canada is 


erned, is all that matters to us. We are responsible for Canada. It 
0 to 1. This storage down here has to have a tremendous benefit cost 
nd it has been shown on the table of capital structure over the period 
ible usefulness which can wash the investment out. It does not leave 
th a dead load, and it insists more than almost anything else that by 
gz it you do not draw benefits away from things which really matter 


» are different from the United States, very different in our condition. 
e United States is in a high state of industrial development and so on, 
yy have not had an opportunity to learn about the values of storage in 
lectric systems. They have not been aware of it. They have allowed 
irs to be used for other community developments, and they have per- 
encroachment on their only possible reservoir sites so that today they 
id that they cannot develop reservoirs. 

I gave you the latest pronouncement of General Itschner in his proposal 
Oo Congress, and I gave you the tables in which it was shown that the 
the United States per million acre foot had gone up to something more 
mn fourfold what it would cost in Canada. They want to get our storage. 
The know we could be of great help to them. But that help might be of 
ue to them only for a period. 
low, that period of 40 years or so, might be long to you and to me, but 
he life of our nation it is not long. So I say that when we judge these 
S we have to judge them against the future, and we have to ask 
res this question: what do we want in Canada, when the time has passed 
our service to the United States is no longer valued by them. This 
come. 
e VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, General McNaughton. I am afraid we 
ave to adjourn this meeting now. 
e shall meet again on Monday morning at 9:30. It may be in a different 
‘but you will be notified. General McNaughton will be in attendance at 
‘time, but I want you to understand that he will not be available for the 
the week. So if you could possibly wind up your questions with 


amittee. _ 
NeEssitt: Will you be here on Monday? 


Ne Vice-CHAIRMAN: You want me to appoint someone. If you authorize 
do so, I can appoint a chairman for that meeting. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, March 28, 1960. 
(10) 


E: ae Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.40 o’clock a.m. 
ay. 

Members present: Messrs. Fairfield, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), 
idge, Macquarrie, Martin (Essex East), Matthews, McCleave, Montgomery, 


_ Payne, Richard (Ottawa East), Slogan and Smith (Calgary South). 
3 . 


In attendance: of Canadian Section, International Joint Committee: General 
Honourable A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman; and Messrs. D. G. Chance. 
tary; and J. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser: and of the Department of 
rnal Affairs: Messrs. J. H. Cleveland Head and J. M. Cook, American 
ion. 


The Clerk of the Committee attending, he announced that, pursuant to 
greement of the Committee on March 25th, the Vice-Chairman had ap- 
ed Mr. G. W: Montgomery as Acting Chairman of this day’s meeting, in 
bsence of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman. Thereupon Mr. Montgomery 
the Chair. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1960-61 estimates of the 
artment of External Affairs. 


Continuing on Item 105 relating to the International Joint Commission, 
ral McNaughton answered questions arising from his statement on the 
irces of the Columbia River basin. 


4 


General McNaughton then made a statement on the water resources of 
‘St. Lawrence River system; he was questioned thereon. 


NGS: M. Macdonnell, M.P., being present but not being a member of 
mmittee, was permitted to take part in the proceedings. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Monpay, March 28, 1960. 
9.40 a.m. 


_ The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: Gentlemen, you have a quorum. 

At the meeting of the committee on Friday last, the committee agreed 

this morning, in the unavoidable absence of the chairman and the vice 

airman, the chair should be taken by an acting chairman for this meeting, 

to be appointed by the vice chairman. 

‘oi , The vice chairman later advised me that he had appointed Mr. Montgomery 

s acting chairman for today’s meeting. Accordingly, I would ask Mr. Mont- 

gomery to take the chair. 

’ Mr. HERRIDGE: Well, it is a good name anyway. 

The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, gentlemen, We will try 

carry on without any interruptions—as far as the chairman is concerned. 

I hope the chairman or the vice chairman will be available for the next 
ing. 

_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Acting Chairman, we have been told the 
e chairman has appointed you, and I am sure we all accept that; but to 

our appreciation of you I would move that you be our chairman. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I second that. 

The AcTInG CHAIRMAN: For this morning? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, that you be our chairman for this morning. 

ty fr. MATTHEWS: We will leave the “vice” out this morning. 

The ACTING CHAIRMAN: I believe General McNaughton has completed his 

ment on the Columbia situation. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I had a couple of questions which I wanted to ask in regard 

1at subject. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: I was going to say, Mr. Herridge, that if there 

ny questions that any member wishes to ask on this matter before we 

e it, he may do so. 

The meeting is now open for questions. 

Mr. Herrivce: Mr. Chairman, I had a few questions in mind from the 

t meeting. 

I had asked the question as to what would be the general effect of the 

down with High Arrow at 1446, and you had started to give an explanation 
another question was asked, and you switched over to questions m 

ection with Libby. : 

Would General McNaughton mind giving us any further information he 

; on this matter? 

ee General A. G. L. McNaucuton (Chairman, Canadian Section, International 

m1 Commission): Mr. Chairman, the term “drawdown” means the percentage 

1e head of the reservoir which is drawn down in the release of the flows, 

bur studies it is usual to work on the basis of 35 per cent, and the average . 

rould be then 823 per cent of the full pool level. 

ow, Mr. Herridge has asked a question in reference to the High Arrow. 

is no ‘power plant contemplated in connection with the High Arrow 

t and in consequence there is no subsidiary drawdown. The proposal 
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for High Arrow means that the high pool would be at 1446 elevation and the 
drawdown would be the full extent of all the water that you can get out 
of the reservoir right down to present low levels. Does that answer your 
question, Mr. Herridge? 

Mr. HerrRIpGE: Yes, General McNaughton. 

General McNaucHuTon: On the map that I showed there was a brown 
stretch that showed the flooding course or the high level of 1446 and that reser- 
voir would be drawn down through that brown patch and also through the 
yellow patches which show the extreme of low water. So the area between 
high water and low water would be the brown and yellows on the map in 
that reservoir. : 

Mr. Herripcr: That would mean the present facilities, such as wharves 
and things of that type along the lake, would be completely immersed at high 
level? ye 
General McNaucuton: At high level that is right. It could not be other- 
wise at the level of 1446. a 

Mr. Herripce: Another question. In the report of the engineering board 
at page 59, paragraph 150, there is this advice there, that they did give some 
consideration to fish and wildlife and mentioned that the Columbia river basin 
has been provided with fish and game population, and so on. 

The local rod and gun clubs have been very. interested in this develop- 
ment and naturally interested in the preservation of wildlife and the effect on 
fish and game. They are a very active group, a fine group of people, all clubs 
all through the Kootenays. I have met them on one or two occasions; had 
meetings with them and their executives, and they have discussed this question 
very thoroughly, and they are concerned about the preservation of these wild- 
life resources. 

At a recent meeting they passed a resolution which was endorsed on behal 
of the British Columbia wildlife association: 

Whereas the impact on wildlife of Kootenay river and Columbié 
river development of power and storage dams will be tremendous anc 
the adequate correction of the problems created will be much beyonce 
the financial ability of the fish and game branch of the department oi 
recreation and conservation of the government of British Columbia. ‘< 

Therefore be it resolved (1) that a complete and detailed biologica 
survey be carried out jointly by the Canadian wildlife service and the 
fish and game branch, B.C. department of recreation and conservatior 
to determine the ecological effect on wildlife of each and all proposec 
power and storage dams, the report of such survey to be publicl} 
available. B 
(2) That anticipated problems in wildlife management as indicated it 

the survey be planned for, rectified, and financed as part of saic 

developments. , 
(3) That a definite proportion of the value of the power produced be 

set aside and other benefits such as navigation, irrigation, etc. (in 

cluding downstream benefits) produced from said developments fo. 
wildlife management and recreational facilities in the Kootenay anf 

Columbia river basins in Canada. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I know that wildlife is probably the responsibility 
of the provincial government, but noting that the joint engineering board ha 
given consideration to it, I would like to get General McNaughton’s comment 
on the approach of the West Kootenay rod and gun club association to thi 
development and where he thinks the responsibility primarily lies. ; 
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_ General McNavucHTon: Mr. Chairman, the question of wildlife and its 
eservation was one of the subjects which was mentioned by the governments 
Sof. Canada and the United states in the reference to the commission, and as far 
as this report of the engineering board is concerned the particulars of the dis- 
ussions and considerations given by the board are reported in the report on 
page 59 and the following pages. Those are just general remarks descriptive 
ee alty for dealing with those interests and taking appropriate action 
would in the first instance be vested in the government of British Columbia. 
The federal authority, the Department of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
ith regard to the migratory birds, which are dealt with by federal legislation. 
ll I believe this resolution should be directed to the two governments con- 
rned. If the commission had been going further into the matter and were 
pected, as we have done in other references, to have brought all these in- 
rests into focus in the public hearings themselves. Then in the subsequent 
port of the commission we would have made some positive recommenda- 
mission which will be carrying out that function. So I think those resolutions 
ought to be directed to the two governments. 
Mr. Herrince: Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Matthews? 

Mr. MattHEews: Mr. Chairman, has the commission investigated or formed 
any idea as to the harm that might be done in raising the waters on the 
on that at all? 

_ General McNaucurTon: No findings, because the commission has not reached 

at point in its own studies. 

d in Lower Campbell fishing was improved by a rise of the lake. At that 

me I think all people on Vancouver island were up in the air about Buttle 

lake being doomed. 


of the situation referring to important interests that have to be conserved. The 
sources has, on the other hand, some interest in it for the parliament of Canada 
arged with the duty of holding public hearings, and so on, we would have 
ns. But with the march of events it does not seem that it will be the com- 
The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Any further questions, Mr. Herridge? 
lakes; that is, with regard to fish and game? Have there been any findings 
' Mr. Mattuews: I think it has improved Buttle lake on Vancouver island; 
_ General McNaucurTon: Buttle lake is a beautiful lake, but it has not hurt 


Mr. MattHews: Not a bit, no. 

General McNaucuton: I think the same thing is true of the reservoirs. 
ey are extensive, but if the proper precautions are taken and if the ex- 
rience of other places can be taken, sports fishing can be improved eminently. 
milarly with regard to the other forms of wildlife, it has been shown, I think, 
at there is no difficulty in establishing compatibility between the preservation 
wildlife and power development, provided the matters are well thought out 
dvance. 

The one species of fish that does give concern and a considerable amount 
trouble is the salmon, the anadromous fish that come in from the sea. But 
ose have gone out of the Columbia many years ago, and that is not of in- 
erest any more. There is no way of getting anadromous fish up there at the 
oment and the commission is not likely to be dealing with it further, unless 
e government should instruct us. However, I do not anticipate there is any 
al difficulty in this matter. | 

The Acting CHarrmMaN: Gentlemen, General McNaughton will not be able 


to be with us at any sittings for some weeks. He has completed his statement 
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and if there are no further questions on the Columbia basin project he would 
like now to take up the Ottawa river and some of the eastern projects. : 
General McNaucutTon: The St. Lawrence. ye 
The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Yes, the St. Lawrence river. So we will ask 
General McNaughton, then to proceed. 


General McNaucHuHtTon: The map, Mr. Chairman, which is on the board | 
shows the St. Lawrence river through what we know as the project area, that 
is, from Ogdensburg, then this whole portion of Lake Ontario down through the 
preieet and down to the port of Montreal and the lower river. It also shows 
where the Ottawa river, which is a very important tributary of the St. Law-— 
rence, comes in. i 

Turning now, if I may, Mr. Chairman, to the St. Lawrence, I think that 
I have in previous years explained the problems of the Internatinal Joint 
Commission associated with the construction of this great international project. 
Now, except for some excavation in the channels, the project is completed j 
and power is being developed at the two large plants at Barnhart near Corn-— 
wall which, together with the dam, extend across the river. These plants each 
have a capacity of about 800 megowatts, which is particularly valuable from | 
the standpoint of peaking power to the systems in Ontario which are designed 
to become primarily thermal, with fossil fuel now and pssibly later on nuclear 
fuels. 

There is no doubt about the high value of the peaking service and the 
commission and its board of control are working closely with the two-power 
entities in this experiment with relation to determining the level of this USE, | 
without conflict with the rights of other interests upstream and downstream. The 
present experiments being currently carried out provide for a flow of plus: 
or minus 20,000 cubic feet per second varied to suit the full loads or demands 
of the two area power systems I have mentioned, New York state and Ontario. j 

In these experiments I wish to pay very special tribute to the full co-— 
operation which was extended by Hydro Quebec. Hydro Quebec have rights” 
to the regular flow coming down as it comes and they could, of course, have 
objected to this flow being varied to take care of varying loads on the upstream 
power grids. They have not done so; they have been very helpful in offerings 
their full cooperation, and in the fluctuations specifically operate Lake St. 
Francis as a regulatory reservoir, if I might call it that, to take up this pulsa~ 
tion. All these experiments are going very well and there is great value being 
obtained through them. 

There is still one continuing problem to be solved and that concerns the 
regulation of the river. In this connection, experiments on the modification 
of flows at the power plants to facilitate the formation of ice cover and in the 
interest of the provision of firna power, are being carried out continually in™ 
order to determine the effect of the levels and flows both upstream and down- 
stream from the power dam; also the velocities and depths in the nea 
channels. 

In these matters, all the interested agencies are working in the closest 
cooperation with the commission’s international St. Lawrence river board of 
control. We hope that shortly the plan of regulation which the comnmiGeea 
has proposed as meeting the requirements of its orders of approval will b 
instituted, and that this will permit optimum use of the flows with a a 
to all three main interests, power, navigation and riparian owners bow 
upstream and downstream. 

We hope that shortly conditions will become appropriate in the matter 0 
regulation. By things becoming appropriate, I mean the accumulation of : 
small reserve of water in Lake St. Lawrence that can be used at discretion. 
This we are sure will permit optimum use of the flow with advantage to all 
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ter sts, that is, power developments and the riparian owners both 
and downstream. 

re is one development in the St. Lawrence which I think has been of 
sing human interest to all and that is the rehabilitation of persons who 
e displaced by the project. There were some people who had to be moved. 
mmission was deeply concerned with this problem, more particularly 
t a public hearing in Cornwall in 1952 we were informed of the grave 
les of the residents in the area in regard to the compensation which they 
expect to receive. 

, that time these matters of the taking of properties were under a board 
t under the courts. As a result of this hearing and of further discus- 
ns within the commission, it was suggested that some change in the law 
yerning compensation for properties to be flooded was desirable in the in- 
est of establishing confidence that the rights of the people concerned will be 


be handled. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that I can better present this situation than 

quoting from a report which has just been published in the Canadian 

neering Journal, and with your permission I will quote: 

es It would be extremely difficult to measure the effect of the program 
_ described above on the future of the communities affected. In a physical 

sense, everything is in their favour for an era of expansion and growth. 

‘eee New municipal services, schools, churches, civic buildings, shopping cen- 

_ tres, and modern transportation facilities vie highway, railway and 

water are attractive features for industries both large and small. The 


- head-pond that is Lake St. Lawrence will within a few years make this 
area extremely attractive to tourists. The economic possibility of deep 
water harbours will also encourage industrial expansion. 

’ Equally important is the new spirit and enthusiasm which has 
- developed among the residents and their elected councils. This if con- 
tinued should bring a new wave of prosperity to the area. 


‘would mention that as a result of studies of the levels of Lake Ontario, 
mmission arrived at a range of levels which in the judgment of the com- 
m would benefit everyone with the exception perhaps of the power in- 
. As regards the power interests we felt that by arranging for the use 
flows for peaking purposes the values would go up so much that the 
interests would also be completely compensated in that regard. 

oing still further westward, I would mention that the commission’s in- 
ional Niagara board of control is preparing its final report with respect 
onstruction of remedial works for the control of levels and flows of the 
“a river to ensure that the scenic beauty of the falls may be preserved; 
1 collaboration with the Niagara committee, to ensure that specific flows 
required over the falls by the treaty are maintained; and that the remainder 
properly allocated between the Ontario and New York power plants. 

_ You will recall this matter was dealt with in the treaty of 1950 with the 
nited States and that in that treaty the commission was asked to proceed with 
- rangements for the planning of the remedial works and their construc- 


: ‘might mention that the remedial works which the commission was 
ed to arrange so as to distribute the flow over the full length of the 
of the falls have now been completed, and they have been tested with 


ly satisfactory results. 
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In other places along the boundary where matters have been before th 
commission and continuing action has been required, the commission has se 
up similar boards of control to deal with continuing problems of the level 
of the lakes in various places. I would mention the levels of Lake Superio: 
the levels of Rainy lake, the Souris river in Saskatchewan and the Kootenay 
lake in British Columb: There are many more. . 

I would now like to come to another aspect of the commission’s work, sir, 
principally to give you an account of it, and that is the reference which wa 
given to the commission to study and to make proposals for the clearing u 
of the pollution in the connecting channels of the great lakes. The com 
mission has a particular responsibility in regard to pollution of internationa 
waters. We have no responsibility for pollution per se, but if pollutior 
arises in one country and moves across the boundary by the flow of th 
current, then that becomes a matter of the commission’s responsibility unde 
the treaty of 1909 because pollution arising in one country which harms the 
interest or damages another interest on the other side of the line is our 
responsibility; and when we carried out our investigation of the great lakes” 
and all these interconnecting channels, we found that that condition was 
existing and was becoming more aggravated almost daily. These channels 
were literally a sewer and they obviously had to be corrected. ay 

The measures to correct it were arrived at and were put into a com-= 
mission publication known as objectives for Boundary Waters Quality Control. 
Those objectives were recommended to the two governments for approval to 
set the quality standards that could be a matter of public agreement. They 
were approved; the commission was invited to supervise the conduct of those 
further studies and was charged with the duty of bringing to the attention of | 
the responsible authorities in each of the countries any infraction of those 
objectives. The commission itself has police power. We do not want police 
power; we are not equipped to discharge functions of that sort, but we ca 
and do through our technical advisory boards keep a watch on the river it 
the interests of the people of both countries, and where there are infractions 
we bring it to attention. ( 

That has been shown to be a very effective way of handling these matters 
Most people are people of good will. If they realize that there are objectives 
held by the two countries, they will cooperate. The mere fact of citing either 
municipalities or industries for infractions of these objectives has been all the 
stimulus that- was needed to bring about the corrective action which is 
required. y 

In addition to this work, of course, the province of Ontario in these par= 
ticular channels is the one which is Most intimately concerned and the matter 
of the action in Ontario has, of course, been the subject of very, very careful’ 4 
consideration with the government of that province. Of course, the boundary 
waters and connecting channels are only part of the water problem in Ontario. 
The government of that province decided to deal with the matter compra 
hensively, and set up the Ontario water resources commission, with Mr. Snyder 
as chairman. That now gives us a body in Ontario to whom we can make 
our reports on any problems in which we find in the quality of water in the 
connecting channels, and they are quick to take advantage of the information 
we give, to institute corrective action and to give the municipalities, for 
example, a method by which they can build sewage works and so on, in ord 
to clear up all these matters. | 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to mention that Dr. Berry, who is the sence : 
manager of the Ontario water resources commission is also in another capacity | 
a member of each one of our boards; so as a result of that you can see there | 
is a close cooperation and association in-this public service between the Ontario 
organization and the international organization. %, 
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ual general and professional meeting of the engineering institute of 
ada in June, and it has just been reprinted in the Engineering Journal for 
ruary last. With your permission, I think this summarizes the de facto 
ition in these waters, and I think it does that very precisely: If I-may 
ll read one extract: ; 


The boundary waters between Ontario and the United States offer 
a challenge in the effective control of pollution. These waters with 
_ unsurpassed international value must possess high quality to serve 
their many functions. The international joint commission has made 
surveys and has maintained close contact with conditions. Enforcement 
_ of quality standards set by the international joint commission has been 
'__ carried out on the Canadian side by the Ontario water resources com- 
t mission. This is a cooperative effort designed to reach the desired 
objective of good stream sanitation. 
Good progress is being made on pollution abatement in the boundary 
waters. The Ontario water resources commission is participating in 
_ the building of municipal plants and is cooperating closely with industry 
- in their waste treatment problem. Joint efforts can be most effective, 
and in the boundary waters there is every expectation that the desired 
results will be a reality in the near future. 


r. Berry recently made a report which was presented to the 73rd 


yy Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to this effort in boundary-water pollu- 
on and the method of voluntary persuasion and supervision, and suggest that 
se eminently to be desired results have been brought about with good feeling 
d good cooperation on our side with five states of the United States, whose 
fanizations are concerned with us in this important matter. 

_ Again, another pollution problem. On May 30, 1959 we received a request 
rom the governments of the United States and Canada to study and report 
on the problem of the pollution of Rainy river and Lake of the Woods and 
recommend methods to improve the quality of these waters. 

As in past references, the commission established a technical board to 
ry out the necessary field studies. Again we have been fortunate in obtain- 
‘the close cooperation of the Qntario government, and the Canadian board 
mbers will consist of two officers from the federal Department of National 
alth and Welfare and two from the Ontario water resources commission. 
_ Field studies will begin this spring and the commission, in order to have 
on-the-spot knowledge of the problem involved, will inspect the area this 
immer. 

~Icannot yet of course forecast a date for the submission of the report of 
; ither the board or the commission, but it will be done as soon as possible and 
‘consistent with a thorough investigation. 

Mr. MacCallum suggests that I might read the part of article 4 to which 
ave made reference and which reads as follows: 

~ —s-«*Tt is further agreed that the waters herein defined as boundary 
waters and flowing across the boundary shall not be polluted on either 
side to the injury of health or property of the other. 


The responsibility, of course, is of the governments directly; and the 
aternational Joint Commission’s authority, whatever it. is over pollution, is 
awn from the governments through the references and through their sub- 
quent approval of our reports. oe 

In air pollution, as I have reported previously, the commission has been 
= dying the question of air pollution in the Detroit- Windsor area with 
particular regard to the emission of smoke from ships plying the Detroit river. 
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The report of the technical advisory board on air pollution was submitted 
to the commission in 1959 and the commission’s report to the governments is 
now in its final stages of drafting. a 

As a procedure to ensure that there will be no Palen of efforts: to 
abate air pollution from ships on the Detroit river in any interim period that 
may elapse between submission of the commission’s report and establishment of 
the control of air pollution from vessel smoke on the basis recommended, the 
commission will propose that it be authorized to continue to conduct a program 
of observation of vessel smoke emission on the river and control on a voluntary 
basis in cooperation with the governmental and shipping interests concerned. 

It is planned that, similar to the procedure adopted in the water pollution 
report where objectives were set for the quality control of boundary waters, 
in this case smoke emission objectives will be proposed to the two governments 
in the commission’s report. oe 

In Manitoba.and Saskatchewan we have a small but very important river 
known as the Souris, and the Souris is a tributary, of course of the Red river. 

I now turn to the Souris river reference of 1940 and the Souris-Red rivers 
reference of 1948. ' 

Under the 1940 reference the commission, as I reported last. year, sub- 
mitted a further interim report on the aiioetion of the waters of the Souris 
between Saskatchewan, North Dakota and Manitoba. This report was ap- 
proved by the governments, and subsequently the commission established an 
international Souris river board of control to ensure that the allocation of the 
waters was duly carried out. The new board’s first report is expected at the 
April meeting of the commission in Washington, but to date I have not been 
advised of any difficulties. As a result of the commission’s report to gover 
ments the right of Saskatchewan to make use of certain flows in Long Creek 
has been established and the Saskatchewan Power Corporation has now con- 
structed a dam on Long Creek, a tributary of the Souris, to capture water to 
be used for cooling at the large new thermal electric power plant at Estevar 
known as Boundary Dam. The plant, using lignite, is now in operation and the 
formal opening will take place in May of this year. 

The Souris-Red rivers engineering board which was established in Apr 
1948, is watching, among other things, possible flood conditions in the lowe 
Red river basin which might result from river improvement works upstream » on 
the Red river in the United States. To date, we have been assured that such 
channel improvement work as has been carried out, particularly the drainage 
and reclamation in the basin of the Roseau, in the United States has been 
balanced by corresponding increase in reservoir capacity and, therefore, has” 
not adversely affected flood conditions in Canada. Rivers flowing from south 
to north in our climate are particularly susceptible to flooding in the spring, 
and the board will continue to report upon any developments which migh 
tend to aggravate the inherent hazard. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes the remarks that I thought your members 
would be interested in hearing at this time. There is only one further shor’ 
statement that I would like to make, if I may, and that is in reference to the 
record. I think members will appreciate that particularly in reply to these 
questions which are rather intricate and involved the words that I have used 
in some cases do not convey the full technical picture. The answers had to 
be improved and they require, in some cases, a little rearrangement. I have 
offered to the chairman to go through the record and make those few changes 
that are needed for clarity, and to submit an errata a little later, which h 
can bring before you in any capacity you like. It is purely for clarification. — 

Mr. NESBITT: I was wondering if General McNaughton would give us a 
brief resume with respect to the suggested Chicago diversion; and also he 
might make some comments, in particular, on some of the suggestions that 
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re been made that certain rivers in Ontario presently flowing into James 
r be divented to flow into Lake Superior. I was wondering if General Mc- 


ton could give us some comments on that? 


1eral MCNAUGHTON: Mr, Chairman, may I say that the Chicago diver- 
not a matter which is before the International Joint Commission; it is 
ter which is being handled directly between the two governments con- 
ed. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, if you will forgive me, it would be inept for 
to make any comment on Chicago. As regards the topographical condition 
lich has been referred to and the possibilities of diversion of further flows 
the Great Lakes, members will know of course that at the present time 
e is an average of a little over 5,000 cubic feet per second being diverted 
Lake Superior from the Ogoki and Long Lac rivers. Those diversions 
e provided for first of all by a series of notes between the governments of 
- and the United States and they are also covered in the Niagara treaty 
50. é 
_In‘so far as the commission has information it does not appear likely 
it any substantial increase in flow across the Hudson Bay watershed 
rould be practicable of accomplishment. It is probably even less practicable 
y than it was when we had occasion to go into the matter some years ago, 
ec use the Ontario Hydro Electric commission is now proceeding with hydro- 
tric development of those rivers far to the north with a very high voltage 
smission line to bring that energy down for use in the hydro-electric 
tem of some of the southern parts of Ontario. It was not indicated there 
S any real possibility of diverting any waters right along the Great Lakes 
the system. 
Mr. Nessitt: Has the commission any records which indicate the changing 
levels in the Great Lakes system over the years? 
General McNaucutTon: Yes. I think it is all recorded over 97 years. All 
facts over the last 97 years have been collected, compiled and brought 
common datum, and tables giving that physical record will be in the 
on Lake Ontario which we are about to present to the governments. 
_I might say that the levels of the Great Lakes are very carefully watched; 
through our board of control, in association with the geodetic survey 
he United States, we have not only a complete record of the monthly 
1 flows coming in regularly but also these levels are forecast up to six 
s in advance. Therefore, we have the information immediately available 
in the limits of the regular flows, particularly the flows which come 
‘a lake from above. This can be forecasted with great precision. The 
ulty in respect of lake Ontario is in the important inflows in the basin 
f the lake itself, which is variable. Those precise records are very necessary 
our board when it is dealing with the question of the setting of the 
charges of the St. Lawrence river to bring about this condition that we 
rop e to the governments, and which the governments have now approved. 
4 is NESBITT: I would take it in this report that, because of the very 
efully kept-records and the fact that we can now forecast with some great 
gree of accuracy the changes in the levels, the compositions of these changes 
ch as the rainfall and the like can be pinpointed. 

General McNaucuton: The climatological considerations of this do occur, 
d we know practically the range of the variation itself. However, the most 
eful analysis of the record does not show any systematic variation of that 
nd similarly the local inflows, which are the great variables and which 
ve had to be taken into account in the watershed itself. There 1s nothing 
atic about that either, except that by studying snowfall and the 
ondit ion of the ground at freezeup and the nature of the weather at the 
me of the spring melt and so on, people who are watching it day by day— 
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as indeed this is being watched—can draw very valid conclusions. Now with 
the regulating works such as the Iroquois dam, the dams on the othe 
tributary streams and the reservoirs which are being built, undoubtedly thi 
whole situation is being brought under control. We in the commission are 
only one element in this. We have to do with boundary waters: that is all. 
But there are other organizations in both countries under the various depart- 
ments of government. On our side there is the government of the province 
of Ontario and the federal government, and the studies in the United States 
all of which are cooperating. 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: Could you tell us about the condition of the wate 
levels now as compared to a century or so ago when the records began. 


General McNaucHTon: I would say generally, looking back over the 
records that I think—and I believe when we are able to present the records 
to the governments they will bear this out—that by and large over the period y 
for which we have records there has been no systematic change in the inflow. 
Where there has been a change it is the result of a phenomenon known 
as earth tilt which is a very confusing one. We struck it head on when we had 
this reference from the governments to go into this matter of the pos- 
sibility of building these great power works near Cornwall. What is clearly 
happening—and we are speaking now not with the knowledge we had at the 
time we started these studies, but with the knowledge which came as a result 
of the investigations which went on—is that it appears the icecap in the north © 
is gradually melting. That has been going on pretty steadily over the last 
several hundred years. There are cycles. In this cycle the icecap is getting less. 
That means the levels of the sea are getting a little higher. It means also that | 
taking the earth as a plastic globe the end is coming off and it is going back 
towards a perfect sphere. That means that the latitude along the boundary of — 
45 degrees or so of latitude is tending to rise toward the north. Apparently, 
what is happening to us on the St. Lawrence is that, running in a north-east 
direction, we will see Cornwall rising with reference to Kingston on the lake. 
This is a very small matter if you think of it in terms of a 1/10 of an inch 
per year, but over a period of 60 or 70 years you would see that the levels are 
coming up. The result of those levels going up means, in respect of the control 
in the St. Lawrence, that it would be just as if the dam had been pushed up 
at the bottom. As a result of that water being impounded the level would 
appear to be rising at the upper end of the lake—at Hamilton, for example. As I 
say the effects in between the two control levels and on which we based our 
engineering design were about four inches, which was not too much in respec 


: 


of its effect on the riparian property owners but gave people a good deal of 
concern about the design, because we suddenly found our levels at Cornwall 
for example, were not exactly what we thought they were. That is a change 
which is now very well understood. There have been some fine papers produced 
on it by the people who write on these things. In the report I spoke of there 
will be a very interesting study on earth tilt, which members no doubt will 


wish to read when we are able to give you that report. < \— 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: With reference to the Souris river, is there any bases for. 
the complaints that there is not enough release of water during the dry periods - 
of the year? : 4 

General McNaucuton: I am very glad you mentioned that. As I have 
said, the Souris river is not a very large river, but it is a very important one 
to Eouihoast Saskatchewan and to southwest Manitoba, because otherwise we 
would have difficulty in trying to provide water for stock requirements and fres 
water for human beings. The arrangement which is now in effect as a result 
of the approval of the commission’s more recent recommendation a year ag 
is that if drought conditions arise again and we have to conserve and allocate 
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the Souris river between Saskatchewan, North Dakota, and Manitoba, 
ae s board of control is empowered to take charge of the situation 
‘he water is reserved in the first instance to meet the needs of human 
s and for stock watering purposes. All other uses whatever they may be 
made subservient to that purpose. And this board, if it is brought into 
ration, will have the power to so order. Everybody has accepted that as a 
sible arrangement. 

“ihe question was directed particularly as to the Souris wildlife refuges. 
must remember that the Souris is a spate river. It comes down in the 
g; actually the flow is several thousand cubic feet of water per second 
s the boundary into Manitoba. At this season the water is not a benefit. 
very much the reverse, because it contributes not only to floods locally 
e Souris basin, but it is also one of the tributaries which causes concern 
the Red river itself. Therefore it is an advantage to us that the United 
tes fish and wildlife authorities should improve the reservoirs which are 
able there, and to capture these flood flows and to hold them. 

The Manitoba authorities, in effect, said: we do not want to be hurt with 
- flowages. We have an annual average flow on the Souris of 20 cubic feet 
econd, and we know that during the five summer months we would be 
fectly happy to have the fish and wildlife authorities hold that amount for 
ir Own purposes, which are for the wildlife refuges down there. 

“Now the commission had to take account there of the fact that there may 
$s in the future for more water from the Souris than 20 cubic feet per 
d in the five summer months. 

To méet that situation the recommendation which we made to the govern- 
1ts was for an order which is called an interim order, because it may he 
eopened again and dealt with in the light of the situation in Manitoba, which 
t call for more water. In such a case the fish and wildlife use which, as 
“as our law is concerned, is not a recognized use would be subservient. 
at we would hold for that use would, in a way, be subservient to uses of 
> highest priority north of the boundary. 

Now, as regards the division of flows between Saskatchewan and North 
kota, Saskatchewan made a proposal that it would be reasonable in the 
e of waters crossing the boundary if the upstream state retained 50 per cent 
the flow and allowed 50 per cent to cross into North Dakota. They made 
an offer subject to the condition that in due course North Dakota would 
after Manitoba in a like sense, not necessarily with an equal division, 
use it is not necessary to make an equal division, but that North Dakota 
uld have the same neighbourly attitude towards Manitoba that Saskatchewan 
d in respect to its division with North Dakota. slat 

In this very taxing problem which has bothered the commission and every- 
dy else for the last 30 to 40 years, we have two very responsible engineers 
spared to take charge of the situation if drought conditions should arise, 
d to deal with supplies of water in the reservoirs wherever they are, to 
ect human needs and to protect stock watering, which are the two urgent 
gs. ; 

Mr. FarrFrieLp: Their measurements have not shown that there is less 
20 cubic feet per second crossing the border? ! 

eneral McNaucHtTon: I would say there have been occasions where 
ething has not functioned quite correctly. There are rare occasions when 
flow has dropped below 20 cubic feet per second. But the moment It 
hat, the North Dakota authorities remedy the situation at once. ee 
nder the order North Dakota gets no credit for any flows above 2 
feet per second which are sent over in those five critical months. This 
ement shows the flexibility of the treaty of 1909, under which we 
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cooperate with the United States, who are quite cognizant of the particulai 


troubles of the local situation. I think the commission is now very hopef al 
and we are very hopeful that we can get this situation under control at least 


Mr. SLOGAN: You spoke of the increased capacity of the Red river beloy 
the border. Is that due to dredging, or do they have reservoirs? “i 


General McNaucGuHTON: Reservoirs are being built all through there. Th 
are primarily for flood control purposes. But we are not alone in sufferi 
from these floods, because they effect great damage in the United States a 
well. So they have a regular program of reservoir construction. “iff 

The principal problem which gave us concern was that of trying to clea 
up the marshes on the Roseau river, and we were very concerned abou 
the high water back in 1952, when they had their reclamation ahead oa 
reservoir capacity. There was a good deal of confusion in and around 
Winnipeg by reason of the floods across the border, that they were a result 
of this reclamation. But we in the commission have received assurance from 
our colleagues. in the United States section that they do keep this matter 
under close observation. Pe 

When this complaint arose in 1952 we spoke to our colleagues in the 
Commission, and they in turn spoke to their engineers. Within. 24 hour 
we had the figures to show that the reservoir capacity that was in use wa 
in fact reducing the flow at the boundary over what. we could ask for in @ 
state of nature. We are kept constantly informed on these matters. 


_ Mr. Payne: I have a question, returning to the earlier remarks oi 
General McNaughton, with regard to water pollution. -¥ 
The Acting CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions concerning th 
Souris? 4 

Mr. SLOGAN: You mentioned that the rivers flowing from the south to 


the north imposed greater flood problems. Is that because of the earlier 
breakup? 


General McNaucHTon: That is right. You always have an ice jan 
problem. 


Mr. Payne: My question refers to General McNaughton’s earlier remarks 
regarding water pollution and control of the St. Lawrence. There was no 
mention made as to the relative contribution of this contamination betwee 
domestic sewage and industrial waste. I was wondering if possibly the 
General would comment on that and also at the same time give us his 
remarks. He reported very favourable cooperation from Ontario authorities 
regarding solutions, or the seeking of solutions to this problem, but I did 
not hear any remarks at all in connection with the United States approach 
and cooperation in this matter. I would appreciate it if he would incorporate 
something in that respect. ‘ 


*) 
Ss 


be given police authority, and the reference died in consequence. 

So when it came back to us on April 1, 1946, again, as a result of our 
studies we did not step into the pitfall of asking for police authority, which 
is something that we are not competent to handle, and we suggested we wer 
competent to set up these objectives of which I have spoken and to keep 
supervision on it. Then if anybody was misbehaving as to pollution in the 
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h our supervision we could bring it to the attention of the 
authorities, and let the responsible authorities in the two countries 


supervision and the observation of the river was an international 
the pollution could be traced to its source and the infraction then 
a matter for the properly constituted authorities of the country. That 


hat time, in this report—tI have not got the report here—it was shown 
ere was very extensive, not only municipal pollution but industrial 
mn, and as soon as we had the authority we began drawing attention to 
y the municipalities that were breaking the terms of the treaty, but to 
idustries as well. 

he first group to take it up and to really go to town in cleaning up 
Ss were the industries. They were industries that simply could not afford 
e cited for polluting boundary waters. The presidents of these companies 
come to us and say, “Well, now, this is bad for our public relations. 
eli us what you think we ought to do, give us advice, and we will see 
, that we get ourselves out of being in a state of disrepute.”’ From steel 
, with their pollution which comes as part of the process—you get some 
ese chemicals in the water: it comes from the coke ovens and other things 
along the lakes we have had the most remarkable cooperation and a 
ness to incur the very, very large expenditures required to clear this 
m LLP: 

iat left the municipalities, and until quite recently we had half a dozen 
palities in Canada—and there are probably as many more in the United 
ites—that did not comply with the suggestions made to them. The reason 
that is that it is very difficult for municipalities to raise the large funds, 
d, to build the sewage works which are needed. That is where the 
0 commission has come into the matter very, very beneficially and 
lly, because when it was set up by the government ‘it was given the 
of moving directly to the assistance of the municipalities, building 
a proper sewage disposal plants, eventually the cost to be paid by the 
ini ipalities, amortized over a period of years. This was a practical thing 
‘the municipalities, who had goodwill in this matter but were unable to 
fy out this building. That program is now moving ahead on our side in 
t satisfactory manner. : 

fore we had this beneficial action by the government of Ontario, the 
the United States had gripped their own problem and had passed 
severe laws, and if a municipality, after it had been cited—not by us, but 
at our instigation—failed to get itself into good order, the state author- 
do in and compel obedience. 
Poe like to pagel that I believe the United States got their 
in order several years before we were able to do so. Anyway, there is 
; field a great common interest. There are the most pleasing channels 
ow, and things are moving forward. 

. MattHEews: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask General McNaughton 
mmission has any information on pulp mill pollution and the effects 
I am actually thinking of oysters. Big 

neral McNaucuTon: You are thinking of the St. Croix river? ee 

\ Ews: No, I was thinking of the pulp mill at Crofton, which 1s 
lt onan affects the oyster beds at Ladysmith. I have had some 
aints on that. It is not international, but— et or! are 
teat Mc utTon: May I say, again, that we in the commission I 
cts that ue as not get beyond our terms of reference, and 


of reference in the matter of water pollution are such that we can 


_with these matters when we are instructed to do so by governments, 
ary rae 


a 
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who have the responsibility of snviting our attention to it fe tae ee us to 
make a report. Under the treaty of 1909 we and the governments only have 
- power where pollution crosses the boundary and is harmful. That means that we 
cannot study pollution in a national river that is not crossing the boundary: 
we would not have any jurisdiction at all to even talk about it. We have not any 
jurisdiction over the waters of the Great Lakes themselves where the ships 
are throwing sewage in the water. That is not for us; that is for the marine 
departments to deal with. It is only in the channels ‘where pollution on one 
side may go across to the other with the play of currents. ; 
There was special mention made in our studies of pollution on the St. Crois = 
river that we should pay attention to the oysters beds, and others, and the 
effect on them, which we have done in our report which is now forward for. 
consideration by governments. - a 
Mr. Martuews: That report would probably cover what I want to find 
out. wy 
General McNauGHuTon: The St. Croix river report will be out soon. “a 
Mr. MattrHews: That will probably cover it very nicely. ~ a 


General McNaucuton: May we make a note to send you a copy as SOOr ay. 
as we have it, Mr. Matthews? 


Mr. MattHews: I would appreciate that. 


Mr. Payne: Mr. Chairman, at some subsequent meetings—I realize it is 
not possible to do it now, with the short time left today—I was wondering ; if 
General McNaughton would report in at least part of the detail on the matters 
concerning the Saint Mary river in southern Alberta. The main reason for 
asking that question is that many of our American friends, when we are dis- j 
cussing the Columbia these days, keep throwing up matters to do with the 
Saint Mary river. Personally, I am particularly ill- Ghee as to what a 
matters are surrounding that river. 

General McNaucGHTon: I would be very glad to do it. A 

I would like to mention now the problem of the Saint Mary river—which 
was a very acute problem between Canada and the United States in the early 
1900’s—-was one of the principal reasons why there is the treaty of 1909. The 
very ingenious solution of the particular difficulties is set forth in article 6 of 
the treaty. I will be very glad to provide a copy of that treaty for you. Se 

Mr. Payne: You have done so, sir. 


General McNaucutTon: Oh. I have done so. You may recall that the early 
irrigation developments in that region were on the Saint Mary in Canada. In 
1904, or thereabouts, the United States decided to build a reservoir at Shel= 
bourne and to cut off the flows for the benefit of some of their irrigation works 
there. That meant the people downstream were going to be ruined in the 
process because if the water was cut off all their investment in irrigation would 
be gone. 

The commissioners arrived at a sort of general conclusion that in rival 
flowing across the boundary, it would be equitable if the waters—particular 
rivers used for consumption purposes—were to be equally divided. But t 
Canadian requirements on the Saint Mary were a good deal more than half the 
flow of the Saint Mary river. At that time the Milk river was not being user 
so they adopted the device of declaring the Milk and Mary one river for the 
purposes of apportionment, and apart from some priorities on one river in t¢ 1¢€ 
early part of the season and on the other river in another pete in wen they 
made an equal allocation of flows at the boundary. 

You will notice substantially the same thing has been done, where the 
conditions warranted it, on the Souris, between Saskatchewan and North Dakota, 
an equal division. 


_ 
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Uy dow a sort of omnibus solution 

7 of these matters, because 
sis-at ° things come into it that have to be taken into account. Waters are 
is you cannot give people a right to them unless they have a use 


"h a Aa ae in rivers Hoye across the boundary 

governments; but the governments can, of course, 
rit to the commission to report. In the Kootenay there is one other matter 
little different over there, and that is a question of diversion. Article 4 provides 
downstream state cannot put an obstruction in a river which would have 
ffect of causing levels above a boundary to rise. If anybody in a down- 
am state proposes to build a dam below the boundary causing flooding above, 
tter must either go to the commission, which is given jurisdiction to deal 
ES or, alternatively, the governments can deal with it themselves, if they 


was only the day before yesterday I got a report on the Mary and Milk 
ad it over the week-end. There is no trouble for us to take up and deal 


2 PAYNE: You mean, no recent contentions? 


eneral McNavucutTon: No, none at all. It is all settled equitably and 
Be eoererood. ~The peoples in eas communities have pe Lee themselves 


Beaty We had a reference on that, to ninice an allocation of these 
1 these rivers flowing across a boundary; but when the commission 
ato it and studied the matter it was very apparent these two rivers came 
ery narrow, steep valleys, with broken rock, and one thing and another, 
‘Tivers could not be turned to the use of the United States. If they 
ot be turned to use, divine providence provided they should go across 
Baty, and become Canadian. That was that, and that ended that 


a: Mr. einen: could I ask some questions? 
: CHAIRMAN: I think we could continue for a minute or two, and 


HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, the engineering board report, on page Bie 
h navigation on the Columbia, and mentions that: 
rrow, Kootenay, Slocan, and Okanagan 


‘Canada, navigation on A 
affic consists of log booms and 


es is important locally. The main tr 
shipments on Arrow lakes, . 


‘That is so today and, in fact, with 


> craft from the United States. Last year, in 
the Vnoien some going as far north as Revels 


fact, about one hundred 


a greatly increased traffic with 


toke and, in fact, 
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some coming from Portland. What provision is made for the maintenance of 
navigation facilities in the way of locks, supposing ‘the Murphy creek da Mm 
were built? " 
General McNaucutTon: I can answer that question because the. Canadiae 
section took the initiative in instructing that the designs, which were all worked 
out for the purpose of this report, should make provision for a lock at Murphy 
creek to be built when occasion should require it. It is incorporated in the 
design of the Murphy creek structure. I cannot give you, from memory, wi 
the dimensions are, but it is a substantial lock. j 
Mr. Herripce: There is a responsibility there on the part of the federal 1 
government to protect navigation facilities? a 
General McNaucHton: Yes, the Columbia is a navigable river and as 
such there is a federal responsibility. Of course, you would not build the da 
unless there was a real reason. It would not be for the commission to detemm 
mine: it would be, in due course, that the department of government con. 
cerned here would say whether the dam was to be built or not. iq 
What we felt we had a responsibility for was to see to it that the provi- 
sion was made in the original design, so that those works could be built by the 
proper authority when the time came, when they were required; and that. has 
been done. That will save a lot of money, of course. : 
Mr. HEeRRIDGE: Which dam on the southward flowing section of t ina 
Columbia provides the greatest flood control in Canada and the United States? 
I think it is mentioned that it is south of the border. 


General McNaucutTon: I think it would be very difficult to answer that 
question, because you have not only the floods on the main stream, but the 
floods on the tributaries, and sometimes you get flooding in one place and 
sometimes in another. 

Generally speaking it is advisable, from the point of view of economies 
and from the point of view of the best use of flows, to capture the floods, the 
crests of the floods, as high up in the basin as supply permits. You cannot 
go right up into oan creeks, because you would have infinite trouble and 
cost. But you move your dam down, and have the sizable amount of water 
you want. i 

If you look at the engineering board report I think you will see, in the 
appendix, that table 16 gives the various values of flood control benefit from 
every one of the reservoirs which are contemplated. You will see, running 
from the top, that Libby, if it were built, would be $4,990,000 a year, that 
the Dorr projects are put at about one million a year and the Bull river-Luxor 
is worth four and one-half million,-so the Dorr-Bull river reservoir is worth 

possibly half a million more than Libby would be worth. The Mica dam is 
given at $5,830,000 annually as an average for flood control purposes. | That 
gives some benefit in Canada, but more in the United States of course, pecan 
there is really very little development at risk in the Canadian portion of that 
basin. 
Then coming further south at Arrow lakes they gave the Arrow lakes : : 
credit of 6.2 million. Then you get down into the United States and our 
reservoirs of course have a very small effect indeed, relatively speaking. 3 
Does that give you an indication? 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. Thank you. ‘ 


Mr. McCurave: For the sake of the record, and in fairness to you Mr. 
Chairman, it should be pointed out that we have had a quorum all along. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? I believe General ii 
McNaughton has completed his report. 


General McNAUGHTON: Yes. 
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Mr. Chairman, at this point I may say for the record how 
. } all the members of the committee have appreciated the great 
wi hich General McNaughton has given us his report. I am sure 
all appreciate it. 

Mr RRIDGE: Unanimously. 
.CTING CHAIRMAN: I take it from that the committee will not require 
McNaughton to return at any time later this session. 
_MatTTHEws: Mr. Chairman, I was just wondering if General 


ighton would be coming back again. 
e Acting CHAIRMAN: I believe not, unless it is requested by the com- 


He will be away from Ottawa for some time. 


yeneral McNaucuton: We are going now into a whole series of meetings 
e commission. We start next week at Washington and then we have 
ic, hearings in the Maritimes. We then go to Saskatchewan and British 
ia. We will be travelling a good deal, but are available on call. You 
only to let us know long enough in advance to enable us to make 
ngements and get our reports together. We consider it a privilege and 
ure to come and speak to you gentlemen and give you this information. 
-MattrHews: I think we are very fortunate in having General Mc- 
m looking after our interests. 


, General McNaughton, very kindly for this full report. 
ore we retire gentlemen, shall items 105 and 106 carry? 


agreed to. 


e deputy minister and the officials present. 


fi -Nessitt: If the minister is not able to be at the next meeting 
the under-secretary might be present to answer questions in respect 
partmental administration. 


“Acting Cuarrman: I think that will be in order. 
ink this morning I should mention, and I am sure all members will 
h me, that we were pleased to have Mr. Macdonnell help us carry 


oul ‘proceedings today, although he is not a member of the committee. 


- committee stands adjourned until 9:30 on Wednesday morning, 


| 30th. 
ES = A 
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ent, but if he is not present we will go on with other items and 
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WEDNESDAY, March 30, 1960. 
Qiks 


e Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. this 
e Vice-Chairman, Mr. F, E. Lennard, presiding. 


mbers present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Batten, Cardin, Crestohl, 
d, Herridge, Jones, Kucherepa, Lennard, Macquarie, Mandziul, Martin 
East), McCleave, McIntosh, Montgomery, Richard (Ottawa East), 
‘Smith (Calgary South) and Vivian.—(19) 


es 


peidance: of the Department of External Affairs: Messrs. N. A. Robert- 
er-Secretary of State; E. W. T. Gill, Assistant Under-Secretary of 
'B. Stewart, Head, Finance Division; and M. Grant, Head, Supplies 
ay perties Division. 


Committee resumed ‘its consideration of the 1960-61 estimates of the 


' tment of External Affairs. 


¢ Committee reverted to Item 75, Departmental Administration. 


go 


16, Pe eereeentation Abroad—Operational, was called. Messrs. Robert- 
e Stewart and Grant were questioned thereon. 

m 76 was carried. 

77, Representation Abroad—Capital, was called and the witnesses 
stioned thereon. 

_ was carried. 


us ms a, Relief and Reviiation of Distressed Canadians. 

ie m 2, Representation at International Conferences, was called and thé 
C ae were questioned thereon. 

m (82 was carried. 

the following item were severally called and carried, namely, 

em. 83, Grant to the U.N. Association in Canada. 

94, Grant to the Canadian Atlantic Co- ordinating Committee. 

85, To assist in ee costs of the Commonwealth and Empire 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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wing some questioning of Mr. Robertson, Item 75 was allowed to — 


EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, March 30, 1960 
9:30 a.m. 


The VICE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum: would you please 
'to order. As you know, item 75, departmental administration, is to be 
[| open—so shall we proceed with item 76, representation abroad? What 
; your wish? 

itent 75 7e/Departmental) Administration <. 0.0.0. ws wecsccwes pense cece eeces $ 6,370,736 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): We are leaving the main administration item 
a) 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: That is right. 


Canadian position on this very important problem. Perhaps the mere 
ntion of this, Mr. Chairman, might serve as notice to give him an opportunity 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes, but I hope we are not going on to the next item now. 
uld like to ask the appropriate person what procedures the department 


ducing other programs which might be objectionable to certain other 
untries, and they make representations, what procedures are used by the 
yartment? — 

_As was recently indicated, if the Royal Canadian Air Force sponsors a 


olicy and purpose, what does the department do under those circumstances to 
rect the situation? 
Mr. N. A. Ropertson (Under-secretary of State for External Affairs): That 
really two kinds of question. In the second case, the one you referred to 
re it is a question of the exhibition of a film under the auspices of a 
rnment department, then there is direct consultation with the department 
L quire whether it is in line with government policy to authorize such an 
xhibition.. That is a perfectly straightforward, direct and easy responsibility. 
On the other question, the first question relating to programs on the 
to which a foreign government might make objection, a primary con- 
eration is respecting the complete independence of the C.B.C. and its judg- 
nt in arranging its programs. We are not really in a position to sort of 
ept responsibility or promise action. We have, from time to time, Inquiries 
ts. We take note of them, and presumably 
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they are taken into account in the general planning arrangements; but we 
have had to make it very clear to the other governments that the C.B.C 

is an independent organization and is not an instrument of the government of 
Canada. 4 

Mr. HerriwcE: I was thinking particularly of an incident I read about 
last year in connection with the North African situation. I understood the 
French government took some exception, and I was just wondering whether 
you would notify the C.B.C. that you had received these SS 
any comment or direction or suggestion as to that. 

Mr. RoBEeRTSON: I think they would be informed, but there would 7 
be the same kind of consultation that we would have automatically with © 
another government department. 

Mr. HerripGe: I understand; thank you. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): What would be the situation with regard to a 
film that was referred, let us say, to the Department of National Defence, 
involving Canadian relations with other countries? Supposing a film was being” 
considered by the Department of National Defence as to whether or not it 
was appropriate: would that be referred to the Department of External a 


for assessment? 4 


Mr. Rosertson: I should think not, automatically—unless there was an 
international aspect to it. 4 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I left out the word ‘automatically’; I should 
have used it when I corrected myself. 

There was a film that was questioned yesterday in the hlase. The news- 
papers have reported that the Department of External Affairs had expressed 
its opposition to some portions of this film. Is that the case? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I am not sure whether I know enough about the circum- 
stances to try and explain that fully. I have not seen the text of the statement 
made yesterday by the Minister of National Defence. I had assumed that this” 
film to which exception was taken was one that our people had seen last year: 4 
they were invited to see it by National Defence. I am not quite sure now 
whether the film that was actually filmed was the film our people had seen. a 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): This was the NORAD film. . 

Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes, it was a related film, but I am not sure whether it 
was the identical film oad I am not sure whether National Defence have 
cleared that up themselves. B 

Mr, JONES: It was an unofficial film shown over a private television station 
at Barrie, was it not? : 

Mr. RoBErtTSON: I do not know the status of this station near Barrie. i. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): It is a private station. — a 

Mr. Herrwce: That makes no difference. S 

Mr. Jones: It was an unofficial film. 5 


Mr. HERRIDGE: No: it was reported to us as a NORAD film, eS by. 
the R.C.A.F. in Canada. a 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): In any event, if the Department of External 
Affairs said that they had an objection to a film, I presume that the practice 
would be that no government department would proceed to authorize its use. 


Mr. Rospertson: As our minister said, when he was asked in the house, 
there would be no responsibilities of censorship in this field at all. But in the 
ordinary case, if the department is interested in producing a film that seems 
to have some Bearing on our international relations, they consult the Department 
of External Affairs and I would expect that they would take our views into” 
account. 


oe ae 


q 
oe 
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1¢ VICE CHAIMAN: Shall we get on with item 76? 

Mir. MONTGOMERY: Mr. Chairman, I just want to follow that up with one 
n. I gather that no department has any more authority, apparently, for © 

than an individual citizen. They may object they may file a protest or 

it to the attention of the department—but any citizen can do that, can 

eae 3 

: Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, I suppose that if a film appears to raise questions of 

ver ment policy, sponsored by a department of government, then that becomes 
latter for consultation ‘between departments and the minister. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that in view of the under- 

etary’s answers, in view of the answers given previously, and in view of the 

icularly critical international situation facing us at the present time, it 

e ‘not seem as though there is any procedure worked out for discussing these 
igs between departments and clearing them up. 

know the C.B.C. is a separate agency; but there are overriding con- 

tions in some cases there. 

he Vick CHairRMAN: They have censorship within themselves, have they 

he C.B.C. has a censorship board, has it not? 


under the circumstances there should be some general clearance so that 
il be no bloomers made by any department. I think that could be 
a procedure that is worked out as a result of the last few weeks’ 


r. FAIRFIELD: Does not this appear to be “flogging a dead horse”? After 
is was an unofficial film, was it not; it was not an official film? 

he VIcE CHAIRMAN: That is as I understand it; it was unofficial. 

Ir. JONES: From a private television station. 
-MarTIN (Essex East): I do not think it matters whether it was 
EOP unofficial; I think the point we are all concerned with is, if a film 
as” eing shown in Canada and if it portrayed incidents that were contrary 
nadian foreign policy, we would want to feel assured—as I think we are, 
what Mr. Robertson has said—that the Department of External Affairs 
uld express its concern to the C.B.C., not in the sense of imposing its will, 
t in ‘a persuasive manner. Then I take it, Mr. Robertson, that in all prob- 
ility that view of the Department of External Affairs would be respected? 
ROBERTSON: I do not think I have quite made our position clear. 
idge asked two separate questions which raised rather different 
oT} sre is the question of a film shown apparently under the auspices of a 
ent of government. That raises directly a question of consultation, 
fringes on government policy—as this film in Barrie appeared to do. 
heard that dealt with and discussed by the Minister of National Defence 
atement yesterday. In that sort of area there is direct consultation 
. the parties. 

VICE CuarrMAN: And this was not a C.B.C. film. — 

ROBERTSON: This was not a C.B.C. film, was it? 

ICE CHAIRMAN: No, it was R.C.A.F. . 

FE OBERTSON: I just wanted to make clear that the position with regard 
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The VIcE CHAIRMAN: Shall we get along with item 76, gentlemen—repre- 


sentation abroad—operational? : 
» ; 


Item 76 Representation abroad—operational—including authority, notwith- 
standing the Civil Service Act, for the appointment and fixing of 
salaries of high, commissioners, ambassadors, ministers, plenipotentiary, 
consuls, secretaries and staff by the Governor in Counsel ............ $ 10,042,971 


r 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Perhaps Mr. Robertson will remember that 
in the committee last year, and in the house, the question of Canada’s repre- 
sentation, particularly in the Middle East, was raised several times, I sug- 
gested that in view of the intensity of the situation there which sporadically 
reveals itself, consideration should be given to the establishment of a mission 
in Bagdad, in Iraq. 

Is Mr. Robertson in a position to say what progress" has been made in 
that regard? 

Mr. Rosertson: No, I am not. It is under continuous consideration, but I 
am not in a position to answer that question. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Is it not a fact that our srbessaeos in Cairo 
has made some visits to Bagdad? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, he was there in July on a special mission, represent- 
ing the government. Z 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): He was there on a special mission? What was 
the mission? 


Mr. Ropertson: I think it was a general invitation to countries to be 
represented at the anniversary of the inauguration of the government. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): At the anniversary of the revolution? F 
Mr. RoBerTSON: Yes. He was there for a week. a 
The VicE CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 4 


Mr. Vivian: Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask a question on representation 
abroad. It has always been the feeling that European countries were the 
countries which needed representations to the largest extent. I wonder if 
sufficient emphasis is being given to that, particularly in view of the increasing 
populations of the world, and if there is a shift away from Europe to other 
parts of the world. I wonder whether the representations there are being 
strengthened, or whether the staff is being maintained. 


Mr. RoBerRTSON: I think there is no question of a shift away from Europe. 
The government’s effort is to increase and strengthen Canadian representalies 
in the other countries which are coming into the international field. 


Mr. Jones: Regarding item 76 (1), the explanation given in the notes 
is that the increase of $173,465 on this item is due to four listed items, one 
of which is an increase of 11 positions required for the opening of a mission 
in Lagos. 

I wonder if the under-secretary could give us some idea of the operations 
in Lagos and what these positions are. Is it a fully complete mission there? — 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Perhaps I might ask Mr. Gill to explain that. 


Mr. E. W. T. Giuu (Assistant Under-secretary of State for External Affairs): 
I will try to answer that, Mr. Chairman. This establishment for the Lagos 
mission is what we regard as the standard establishment for a small post, 
or for a new post. It calls for a high commissioner there of the rank of foreign 
service officer, grade 7; it calls for an intermediate officer and for a junior 
officer, whose duties run over into the administrative field. 

They are supported by an administrative staff, which includes a clerk 
and two rotational stenographers; that is, stenographers sent from Canada. 
In addition to that there is provided for in Lagos—as at other posts—a "y 
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‘ stablishment, where certain people are taken on the high commissioner’s 
sonal staff and in the office itself. They include a driver, perhaps a gardener, 
_ senior servant, as far as the high commissioner is concerned—and certain 
clerical positions in the office. 


j : Mr. GILL: Yes, Lagos and certain other posts are classed as, well, difficult 
posts for one reason or another, and there is an allowance provided which 
plies to the members of the administrative staff but not to the officers’ staff. 
called “post differential’. 

The Vic— Cuairman: Any further questions? 


‘Mr. Macquarriz: I take it that the mission to Nigeria is our only extension 
the African continent. Is there any contemplated extension through the 
e of other missions to establish any strictly diplomatic contact with other 
as in Africa, such as the newly emerging Ghana, for instance? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Our representative in Ghana is only accredited to the 
nment of Ghana, and he represents our government at functions in Liberia. 
7 ‘h one man who is going to be at Lagos will, I think, represent Canada at the 
ependence ceremonies of the new Republic of Togoland. Mr. Comtois went 
in January to represent the government of Canada at the inauguration of 
e independence of the Cameroons. A departmental official went with him 
d took advantage of that to establish contacts with the other central African 
vernments. 

Then there is also a certain contact with the newly developing regions 
he French Community there. A representative of our embassy in Paris 


* 


recently been in North Africa. It is rather informal, but it is a beginning. 

Mr. MacquarriE: What about the Sudan and Libya; anything along those 

Si? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: No, we have no representation. Our diplomatic contacts 

ith them are probably through our missions in Washington or London, 

‘Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask about 

m 76 (1). I see 6 security guard positions, and 33 additional positions listed 
he mimeographed sheets of details of estimate items. Are they recruited 

g Canadian citizens or local people? 

Mr. Gitt: Canadian citizens. They are what we call members of our 

tional staff who are liable for service at home and abroad. 

Mr. Ricuarp (Ottawa East): And I see $141,619 for municipal and public 

ty services. How does that compare with the cost of foreign embassies in 

nada? Have you the relative figure? 

“Mr. H. B. Stewart (Head, Finance Division, Department of External 

fairs): This is on 17? 

Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): Yes. What is our total cost for municipal and 

plic utility services? 

‘a Mr. Stewart: Could I take that, Mr. Chairman? 

_ The CHaIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Stewart: Municipal and public utility services, $141,619. Now, the 

akdown of that estimate is for taxes and water rates $18,000, electricity 

as $116,000, and other utility services. The increase this year is as a 

of increases in the utility rates in the countries concerned, plus enlarged 

modation to maintain, and there is an extra in that this year for the 


wd 


‘services provided for the post in Nigeria. 
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otitity services in Canada? 
; Mr. STEWART: I would say they would definitely pay for their. water rates 
and electricity and gas. The taxes provided here, I think, are Deere other 
than property taxes if that is what you refer to sir. a 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): What missions that we have established now 
have no heads at the moment? Are there any? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Well there are a number of missions presently in charge 
of a charge d’affaires. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): What posts are they? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Warsaw, Helsinki— 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Warsaw never had an ambassador, did it? 


Mr. RoBerTsSOoN: No, not a resident ambassador,—Helsinki, Prague, Haiti i 
the Dominican Republic and Uruguay. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): But there are no vacancies in posts wher 
normally we have an ambassador or minister? a 
Mr. Rosertson: No, I think that is right. During the war we had a single 
representative in ‘conden who was a minister accredited to the governments in: 
exile—Poland, Czechoslovakia and Norway—but since the war our resident 
representative in Poland and Czechoslovakia has been a charge d’affaires. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I understand in the United Kingdom Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore, who is the British representative at the 10-power disarmament 
meeting has been given the status of head of mission. The delegation has been 
raised to the status of a mission for the purposes of allowances, I suppose, 
generally? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: We have dealt in the same way. 
Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): So that General, Burns— 
Mr. RoBERTSON: Has the rank of ambassador while he is there, and the 


establishment that is required. z a 
Mr. Jones: Getting back to a mission such as Lagos, what provision : 
made for dealing with diseases, such as malaria, that our people get in th 
course of their duties when they are performing in the middle African area 
such as Lagos? Is there some provision for compensation? 


Mr. GILL: In the first instance, of course, there is a fairly rigid medical 
-examination which is related to their posting; in other words, they ar 
examined to see if they are in suitable physical condition, and so on, to go to. 
a post of that kind, a tropical post. Secondly, there is the list of inoculations 
that they have here in preparation for going out and, thirdly, they are given 
instruction as to the precautions they should take when they are on the spot 
in order to avoid, if they can, any of the ailments to which they are exposed, 
and that includes taking, in hie case of Ghana and I think possibly Nigeria, 
a malarial suppressive. 5s 
Mr. JONES: The question I asked is, suppose they get malaria and it leaves | 
permanent effects in a person’s health, what provision is made for meeting that 
situation? 
Mr. GILus For their recovery? “ 
Mr. JoNES: Yes, or any compensation for their disability? a 
Mr. GILL: Well, the first step would be that they would be treated locally 
and then they would be brought home if their condition required. They would 


be treated in the Montreal veterans’ hospital, in the tropical wing. If it could 
be shown that they were suffering a permanent disability as a direct result of 
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particular country, then the question of compensation would be 
‘Treasury Board. I think that is the situation. 


5; Itvis taken on an individual basis, I gather, rather than accord- 
kind of routine? 


VIcE CHAIRMAN: Any other questions? 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): On the question of representation, what is the 
tionship of External Affairs in the matter of communicating the viewpoint 
sion of, let us say, the Department of National Defence in the United 
0 its opposite number or the government of Canada? Does the Depart- 
: f External Affairs in any way act as a communicating link, or is the 
V nication direct between minister and minister, department and depart- 


Ir. ROBERTSON: There are many contacts and channels of communication 
erent levels between the government of Canada and the government 


gh the Department of External Affairs and is handled either by our 
assy in Washington or the American embassy here. That does not, of course, 
le the great range of different levels. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): What would be the instrument of communica- 
ween, let us say, the government of France, the military department in 
nd the government of Canada. Would that be done in the same 
“way as between Canada and the United States, or is it done as between 


h with the service departments. But again on any question of policy 

ti g either government, it would be handled through the diplomatic 

mel. That is the normal pattern. 

M . JONES: That is except, of course, I suppose, for agreements arising 
NATO forces or anything like that? 


Montcomery: In connection with the continental defence of North 
through NORAD, and: between the United States defence department 
- Canadian chiefs of staff, is there direct communication, or would you 


they put it through their embassy here. 

= UCHEREPA: Is there any routine policy by the department respecting 
ation of personnel in foreign countries? pei ee 
1 ILL: : i i 5 is, po 

i GiEL: Yes, there isa plan on which we work, that 1s, 

“as A. B. C. and D, in accordance with the length of the normal tour 
he. S ee 
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of duty. Three and a half years is considered a normal tour of duty at an A post 
three for B, two and a half for C, and so on; and we try to arrange our postings 
to conform to that. We also try to provide that an individual does not get a 
series of postings in any one category; so that in a career he will have a 
reasonable chance of serving at different types of posts. 


Mr. KucuerepaA: Are there any major deviations from this system? 


Mr. G1tu: No, I would not say there are major deviations, but departmenta 
requirements are such that one cannot always adhere to it strictly. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I want to ask Mr. Robertson another question 
because of the close relationship between defence policy and foreign policy. He 
mentioned that NATO was an integrated group, and they would deal with 
appropriate Canadian authorities or vice versa in respect of matters directly 
under their control; but sometimes, even though it would appear on the surface 
to be administrative or even technical, defence policy might have a reflection - 
on foreign policy. Would the under secretary tell us where that line is drawn, 
where decisions made by NATO itself on a military basis would be impinging 
on foreign affairs? ; 


Mr. RoBertTSoN: I suppose that is always a matter of judgment in the 
- eireumstances. I do not think you can draw any very useful line in the abstract. 
It is a matter of continuous judgment and responsibility to spot the questions: 
with policy implications, and see that the general position is underlined with 
government policy. I think that is a responsibility of all civil servants. 


Mr. Herrince: Are there any particular instructions to the military am 
as to references of problems that might be border line? 4 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Oh, yes. For instance, when our Canadian joint staff 
mission in-Washington, which is a combined representation of the different 
services in the Department of National Defence, was set up, it was set up under | 
instructions laying down their relations with the ambassador—that is, agreed” 
instructions worked out between the departments. The same way with our 
joint staff mission in London. Their responsibilities and their relationships: 
to the high commissioner are spelled out in some detail in their confidential 
instructions. a 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Is there anything in those instructions that. 
governs the liberty of National Defence officially from communicating with 
someone in the United States, say, without reference to the diplomatic mission — 
in Washington? ‘ 


Mr. RoBertson: Their own departmental regulations are consdnane with 
the agreed instructions to joint staff. There are an infinite number of questions” 
coming up that are handled direct, without going through the embassy but 
within the framework of general government policy, which are approved at 
the higher level. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Would you not agree that, bearing in mind 
that External Affairs is supposed to be the medium of contact with foreign 
powers, there is growing in Canada, not only with regard to National Defence 
but other departments some deviation from the normal practice of using 
External Affairs as the instrument of contact? The Department of Justice, for 
instance, is an example. ; 


2 


Mr. ROBERTSON: There is no appreciable slackening of volume of com-— 
munications going through the Department of External Affairs; but I think 
that there is some basis, particularly as between Canada and the United States. 
Take the two departments of Agriculture; they have a long tradition of direct | 
cooperation in enforcing bacteriological quarantine in plant and animal life. 
You can probably match that in almost every field of communication. 
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it SMITH (Calgary South): I wonder if I might ask a question in regard 
career of diplomatic advisers,—and I am thinking not of those at the 
Nations but those who go out on any post, with respect to their pay 
l wances, their expense accounts. The impression, I think, Mr. Robertson 
‘many people until they come in contact with this, is that they are being 
erpayed, whereas actually quite the reverse is true. The United Nations 
p is an example. I have felt they have to live on a very meagre allowance, 
cularly in New York, in relation to other diplomatic staffs from other 
| countries. 

\ wonder if it is not just about time that those should be reviewed and 
me consideration given—and I can only speak, incidentally, of New York 
the cost of living is extremely high—to give some assistance to those 
yeople beyond what we are doing now? 


r. GILL: May I ask, Mr. Smith, if in your reference to New York you 
speaking of the permanent delegation, or the delegation to the annual 
mbly? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I do not think I would separate the group. 
perhaps a little more conversant with those who appear at the general 
ion, but I consider that the ambassador and his staff,—and I think I am 
ect in saying this, from the comparisons I have been able to make, and 
rtunately I have not brought them with me—were somewhat lower than 
r countries. What I am concerned about is, are we putting our people in 
2 position that they have to act like poor relations, purely because they are 
id less than the staffs of other countries? 


Mr. Giuu: The reason I asked which you were referring to was that they 
on a different basis. Those who attend the annual assembly are on a 
- diem basis, which is authorized annually by treasury board. Those who 
embers of the permanent delegation or any of our missions abroad come 
hin the regular allowance structure. Allowances for foreign service officers 
ade up of living and representational elements which are subject to 
ations in exchange or cost of living. This aspect of the matter is kept under 
Ww by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics who have responsibilities in that 
ection. The present system of allowances was devised in 1947 or there- 
ts, and has been in effect for something over ten years. It is now being 
viewed in consultation with treasury board. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): May I just ask if this is in relation to both 
delegation staff and the permanent staff? 
Mr. Gitt: Permanent staff, Mr. Smith. 
“Mr. SmitrH (Calgary South): Well may I suggest, sir, that perhaps the . 
legation staff should also come under the same review? No one expects, of 
e, ‘that they should be paid excessively, but a great many of them, I think, 
ome hardship in relation to the pay that is given to other staffs doing 
y the same work. I hope this will also be brought under review. 
rr. STEWART: You are speaking now of the delegation from Ottawa that 
CO" 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Yes. 
fir. Srewart: Each year at United Nations’ time, beforehand we go to 


issi i i for enter- 
vi bmission asking for a per diem rate and ( 
ae ee done next year what we can build up in 


n try to have that allowance increased. 


ment allowance. When this is 


sy ay of a proven case we would the 
na been static for several years now. | Fr 
ir. SMITH (Calgary South): May I suggest to you that oe of : 
erence work by these people has to be done or is usually done in som 
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form of entertainment in negotiating a position with other delegates I ra K 
the review should be taken very quickly. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Would a question as to the nature of our legation in singe 
pore be in order under this heading? 


The VIcE CHAIRMAN: Any of the foreign representatives. 


Mr, RoBeRTSON: May I just say the office at Singapore is a trade com- . 
missioner’s office. It comes under Trade and Commerce estimates, and not 
External. 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: That would not be an External assessment, 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I am aware of that. While the commonwealth association 
delegation was moving around we came to some of these places, and we were 
a little surprised there was no legation in a busy place like Singapore, The 
gentleman there was doing a magnificent job as a trade commissioner and 
my inquiry is as to whether or not he has sufficient latitude as a trade com- 
missioner to represent Canada on diplomatic matters. I know he is extremely 
popular and very well thought of, and we were given a splendid impression 
of the individual and his entire staff and the splendid work he was doing. 
We were astounded at the fact there was no legation other than a trade 
commissioner. - 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Singapore, of course, is generally a commercial centre; 
but constitutionally it has a complete internal self-government. Its foreign 
affairs are handled by the United Kingdom. No countries would have, strictly 
speaking, diplomatic representation in Singapore. I think you will find they 
probably have Consuls General whose functions are actually comparable to o 
trade commissioner’s, but none of the countries has legations or embassies. 
That is a result of the constitutional position of Singapore, and not of, say, 
our government policy. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): It has colonial status in regard to foreign police 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, it is in a rather ambiguous and anomalous position, 
with complete internal self-government; but foreign affairs and defence are 
still reserved questions. 4 

Mr. CRESTOHL: We got the impression that if he had the status of consv i 
general, for instance, it would be very useful and helpful to him even in his 


service as trade commissioner. 


Mr. RoBEeRTSON: This, again, is particularly a matter of nomenclature; put 
inside the Commonwealth, in representation of one commonwealth country with 
another commonwealth country we do not use the style of consul or consul 
general. The functions are often very similar, but they are performed—for 
instance, in Hong Kong or Singapore—by our senior trade commissioners. And 
there is United Kingdom representation across the country: there is a trade 
commissioner in Vancouver, in Winnipeg and in Montreal. I think, generally, 
that our members of the local consular corps—and, I would expect, our trade 
commissioner in Singapore—would have the same status and facilities as any 
Consul General. 4 

I have not enquired about it, but I assumed they had the same status. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I am not speaking for the delegation, for our group—Mr. 
Mitchener headed our group—but I feel that I should give you the benefit of ‘ 
our impression on that score. We really felt that he was a splendid fellow, and 
the fine work that he is doing seems to suffer a little I think, that if he had 
a little higher diplomatic status—if it were possible—and, mind you, I am 
only giving our impressions; certainly this was not from any conversations with 
him at all—it would help him in his work. We thought this should be 
mentioned to you. 
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eo ? Mr. ROBERTSON: That is a helpful impression, and we will certainly see 
_ that it reaches the Department of Trade and Commerce. 

Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South) : Mr. Chairman, I have another question with 
respect to the United Nations staff. I am not only interested in getting our 
diplomatic staff out of the New York hamburger shops, but I am concerned 
about our press relations. 

on You have an information officer assigned from the high commissioner’s 
_ Office for the work of the delegation. He is a very excellent individual, as you 
_ know so well, and performs his duties very capably; but he has no status as 
_a press relations officer at all. 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Where is this? 


_ Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): New York. We, again, are the exception to 
the majority of the delegations there, and I think that, not only for the foreign 
press but for the Canadian press, we should have someone on staff who is 
going to be in a position to give full time to this important position. 

_ The present gentleman endeavours to do it with the little time that he has— 
because he is assigned eight or nine other responsibilities. I think it is unfor- 
tunate that Canada does not regard this office important enough to give full 
coverage to the activities of a delegation on a full-time basis. 

Mr. RoBertson: There is a point there. It is partly a problem of establish- 
ment. We base the activities in New York on the consul general’s office, which 
is busy 12 months of the year, and we borrow their facilities for the times of 
the assemblies. In this and many other fields we have to stretch our resources, 
_ and perhaps put too much load on people, to try and make do. 

~ I had hoped that—even though it has the smack of improvisation—it was 
4 an arrangement that worked up to a point. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I would just point out, again, that I would 
_ hope my comments would be of some help in impressing treasury board with the 
' necessity of that, because it is an important position. 

The gentlemen is endeavouring to do the best he can with the time he has; 
- but he is given far too many responsibilities, and consequently much work is 
being left undone. 

g Mr. RoBERTson: It is helpful to us to have a first-hand impression of how 
things are working out and where you think there is a short-fall. 

‘Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, last year when we were discussing the question 
of rental of land, buildings and works, reference was made to the policy of 
purchase or rental. In some cases purchase of property may result in savings 
in the years ahead, whereas a continued rental of property subjects the depart- 
' ment to increasing rental costs over the years. I notice that this year there is an 
- increase in rentals of $137,500 odd. 

~- I wonder if you could tell us the policy situation on that at the present 
time. What is the policy in regard to purchase, as opposed to rental of accom - 
modation; and are steps being taken to secure purchase whenever that might 
be shown to be economical in the long run? . 
- Mr. Ropertson: I would say that as a long-term policy the economic 
advantages of ownership as against rental are established and recognized. But 
when you come to apply that in any given year, it is a problem of your general 
sstimate position. There are times when you are making a very great effort oe 
oull your estimates down, and there can be good reasons for postponing—I do 
tt say reversing; but postponing—plans for purchase. 

I think that over the years we have gradually—certainly over the last 50 : 
ars—taken up more ownership. I suppose that we now own properties in 
lf to two-thirds of the places, would you say, Mr. Gill? 

Mr. Gru: I have the statistics here. 

22849-4—2 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): What is the situation with regard to Rome? 
Have we purchased the proposed property there that was closed up last year? 
Mr. RoBERTSON: We have bought, and own—this is subject to correction— 
the chancery building, where the office of the ambassador and all his staff are — 
now together. We rent a house for the ambassador. Arising out of the post-war | 
settlement of relief credits, we have acquired a very fine building site in Rome 
which will be, I think, entirely suitable for the erection of an embassy and 
chancery together. N 
That is again a matter of timing—the most appropriate time for what, in © 
the circumstances, would probably be a pretty expensive construction. Can you 
add to that, Mr. Gill? a 
Mr. Gitu: I could add that Rome will be visited in the next few weeks © 
by an engineer of Public Works to inspect the site that Mr. Robertson referred A 
to, and to determine whether the building that is on it now lends itself to 
conversion, or whether another building— a 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is for the purposes of a chancery; but is 1 
there not another building that is proposed as— a 
Mr. Giuu: That is a residence; I am sorry. 
Mr. RoBERTSON: It is the size of site. We will probably be bringing every- © 
thing together. x 
Mr. GILL: We could; it is possible. 
Mr. Jones: Did you obtain those statistics? 
Mr. GiuL: Yes, I did, Mr. Jones. May I give them, Mr. Chairman? 
The VicE CHAIRMAN: Yes. ue 
Mr. Giuu: As of the end of last year, of 61 chanceries, 12 are owned, 49 are © 
leased; of 57 official residences, 20 are owned, 37 are leased; of 73 staff quarters, — 
16 are owned and 57 are leased. Also, we have six building sites, of which four, & 
are owned and two leased—which have not been developed yet. ; 
Miss AITKEN: Mr. Chairman, I want to ask Mr. Robertson: what are you ' 
going to do with Canada House when the move is made? a 
Mr. ROBERTSON: In London? 
Miss AITKEN: Yes. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: The acquisition of the new premises in Grosvernor Square . 
will not affect Canada House proper at all. 
Miss AITKEN: It is in such a wonderful location that I thought it would be. A 
a pity to lose it. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: It is a great location. In fact, within the last year and a’ 
half the government has acquired the premises immediately adjoining Canada © 
House, on its side of Trafalgar Square, from the Royal College of Physicians. ~ 
There are plans for bringing those two buildings together over the next yeal 
or so, preserving the same external facade, the same architecture. It will look, 
to an outsider as though it is one building, but it is two. 
Miss AITKEN: Will the office of the high commissioner still be there? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: It will be in Canada House, and the office of External — 
Affairs in London will be in Canada House. Also, I think there will probabl ia 
be room for some people from other departments. But the big, new premises 
are going to make it possible to bring together in one building the London offices 
of six or seven departments of government which have been scattered in leased ~ 
premises all over the west end of London. a 
Miss AITKEN: What are you going to call the house on Cro drernee Square’ 2 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I do not know; I have not had an official call omy the 
high commissioner. But Canada House is at Trafalgar Square. 
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STOHL: Is there a Canada House in New York? That was mentioned 
Nas ago, - cede with our services established in the new building 
ith Avenue. It was going to be—if I may use th — in 
e, How is that situation today? Ee oc ates 
Mr. Mz GRANT (Head, Supplies and Properties Division, Department of 
ternal Affairs): Yes, we have two floors in Canada House, New York, which 
use the offices of the consul general. This accommodation has proved entirely 
tisfactory. It is a good location and we are satisfied with the space we have 
"e. 
| Mr. CRESTOHL: The building is called Canada House? 
_ Mr. Grant: That is correct. 


Fh. _ Mr. MCCLEAVE: With regard to those offices in Canada House which you 
3 erred to as the offices of the consul general, are there not also the national 
n board and the Canadian government travel bureau in there? 


Mr. Grant: That is correct; the two floors accommodate the New York 


ae Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Australia has an office in there, has it not? 
‘Mr. Grant: I am not certain. 


bir MARTIN (Essex East): They advertise it too; it is very confusing. 
at is not your responsibility, because it is a private enterprise. 


ae 


Item 76 agreed to. 


Mr. Giuu: If I may make one addendum, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Jones asked 
or the post differential for Lagos. Post differentials range from 10 per cent 
25 per cent of salary, according to the post. I think I gave you the impression 
‘that it was 25 per cent for Lagos: it is 20 per cent. 

Mr. Jones: That does not apply to officers; just administration? 

\ Mr. Ginu: It does not apply to Foreign Service Officers; it applies to 


ternal Affairs Officers and administrative staff. 


Tens 77 Representation Abroad—Construction, acquisition or improvement 
of buildings, works, land, equipment and furnishings, and to the extent 
that blocked funds are available for these expenditures, to provide 
_ for payment from these foreign currencies owned by Canada and pro- 
vided only for governmental or other limited purposes ........+++.+++: $ 1,037,000 
_ The VicE CHAIRMAN: Shall item 77 carry? 
Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, would the witness mind explaining this 
)-item (7): it is sub-item (13) of item 77, sub-item (7), initial costs of 
aff block in the chancery compound in Tokyo, Japan. 
Why is the word “compound” used there? It is rather intriguing to me: 
ought those were done away with. 
Mr. RoBertson: Our embassy in Tokyo has the ambassador’s residence, 
chancery and, I think, a couple of houses in it. They are inside a common 
and share a garden. 
Mr. Herrince: Is there any particular reason why there is a wall around? 
Mr. Rosertson: I think that perhaps it is partly the pattern of building 
“some eastern countries. 

‘Mr. Herripce: It just follows the custom? 


RoBERTSON: Yes, local custom. 
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The Vick CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on item 77? 
Mr. RicHarD (Ottawa East): This question is asked every year: In the 


construction or furnishing of our buildings abroad, is Canadian design being — 


followed, or are Canadian furnishings being purchased in Canada for these 
buildings, in order to make our legations or chancery buildings look Canadian? 


This question has been brought up from year to year, and I do not know > 


what progress has been made, because I have not had the privilege of some 


other members, to be called upon to travel abroad: I have not been here 


long enough. 

Mr. MontcoMERY: Have we a Canadian type of building? 

Mr. R1icHARD (Ottawa East): These are old buildings, but we are develop- 
ing some Canadian-type buildings. We are developing a Canadian architecture 
in this country, I hope. 

Mr. Grant: We do use a large quantity of Canadian furniture in our 
chanceries—that is, the office accommodation in our official residences, and 
in our staff accommodation abroad. The situation, however, will vary from 


post to post. I could perhaps quote you an example in Teheran, where we sent 


an interior decorator at the opening of a commission there. We found that 
transportation costs of Canadian furniture from Canada and time in transit 
- made the use of Canadian furnishings undesirable. To begin with, to ship 


furniture from Canada to Teheran, it had to go through the Persian gulf, 


which meant about eight months in transit and very high costs. 

The alternative was to select other furniture at the post. In the case of 
Teheran, because of the lack of local supplies, we selected furniture from 
Italy and also Beirut. This enabled us to obtain prompt delivery and we were 
able to ship some of the furniture in from Beirut by air cargo, thereby getting 
it there in time for the mission to open and operate. 

These are the factors we are faced with in deciding whether we should 
use local supplies or Canadian furniture; but there is a general policy of buy- 
ing Canadian furnishings if the conditions permit. 


Mr. RicHARD (Ottawa East): What about the design of the buildings them- 


selves: has any consideration been given to that, to identifying Canada in the © 


style of the building? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: We have been working quite closely with the Department 


of Public Works and with the Institute of Architects in order to work out 
plans for new buildings. 


Mr. Gitu; In the past year or two we have established a committee proce- 


dure, which I think goes some way to meeting the conditions that you suggest. 


There is a Treasury Board advisory committee on accommodation abroad, and 
the purchase or construction of any building is examined by that committee 
and recommendations made to Treasury Board. 

In the event of construction there is an architectural subcommittee of that 
committee, which is made up of an architect from the Department of Public 
Works, and three nominations from the Royal Architectural Institute of Can- 
ada. They will advise an architectural firm, that might be used for that purpose. 

The first example where I think that system has worked is in Canberra, 


and the construction of a chancery is under way now: it is in the early stages 


of development—that is, we will shortly be in a position, I think, to ask for 
tenders. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: In the committee examining defence expenditures some 
years ago we discovered that there had been a $200 mirror ordered for the 
boudoir of the wife of the general in question. 

I trust that your department does not go in for similar luxuries? 


Mr. GiIuu: No. 


Pre ee re 


ee ee 


. 
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RICHARD (Ottawa East): I have one that cost $350—and I am very 


-CRESTOHL: On the question of consistency of furnish 

n Mr. Herridge just raised—we found a ‘thee pointed aE Seca Ng 
heran, where we found Canadian-loomed rugs on the floors; and Teheran 
Tran, is a country rugs. I think that was rather inconsistent with the 
| industry. I am sure the question of economy did not come up there, 
se I think that for what those rugs cost from Canada you could have 
ably got better rugs from Teheran, and more style. We discussed this fact 
were rather amused by it, that in the office of the ambassador in the 
ncery there was a Canadian-loomed rug. It seemed a bit out of place there, 


1 


d earlier, of using Canadian products in our properties abroad. Further- 
, by and large we think it undesirable to use the oriental type of carpet in 
HI accommodation. 

ll of these factors taken together provide the answer to the point that 


ay 

r. Grant: Because we have full-time interior decorators, instead of 
the facilities of interior decorating firms in Canada; thereby we pay the 
es which go with this type of service. Our staffs have established contact 
certain manufacturers in Canada, which enable us to derive benefits in 
therefrom which would not be available to us otherwise. 


. McIntTosuH: Is that consistent throughout your purchasing agency? 


Mir. GRANT: Not entirely, sir, because there are very wide varieties in the 
ses which are necessary, particularly for official residences abroad. Then 
is a time factor sometimes, which has to be taken into consideration 
bh a mission being opened fairly quickly, when we have to insure prompt 
veries; and sometimes we are not able to use certain sources because they 
ht not meet our time schedule. But we do take advantage of this price 
ential whenever we can, and we have had a fair amount of success 


is direction. 
em 77 agreed to. 


a Item 78 Canada’s civilian participation as a member of the international 

- commissions for supervision and control in Indo-China including authority, 
notwithstanding the Civil Service Act, for the appointment and fixing 
of salaries of commissioners, secretaries and staff by the Governor ae pce 
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Item agreed to. 

enses including payments of remuner- 
ation, subject to the approval of the governor in council and notwith- 
standing the Civil Service Act, in connection with the assignment by 
the Canadian government of Canadians to the international staff of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (part recoverable from the North 

_ Atlantic Treaty Organization), and authority to make recoverable ad- 
vances in amounts not exceeding in the aggregate the amount of the 
share of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization of such expenses ....- $ 63,088 


yy, 
Ee Item 79 Special administrative exp 


Eres. Would you mind explaining this item. It seems ambiguous 


s refer to item 79, NATO staff assignment. 

lag ROBERTSON: On the NATO international staff we have our own mission 
ded by an ambassador with our own Canadian staff. But NATO has its 
international staff under the secretary general in Paris; and that staff is 
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recruited usually on moderately short term from member countries and fron 
the services of member countries. They usually have two or three or foul 
Canadians. Sometimes I think they are from the Department of Exte ne 
Affairs, and sometimes from Finance or from Defence. They are posted th 

When they are posted there, we bring up their salaries to what they wou 
be getting if they had been posted to the Canadian diplomatic mission. TI 
means paying a supplementary overhead cost to equalize it. That, I thin 
the item. 4 

Mr. HERRIDGE: What is your particular function as against the function 0 
the ambassador attached to NATO? a 

Mr. RoperTson: It is a little like the difference between the secretariat 
in New York and the diplomatic mission which is accredited to the United 
Nations. a 

NATO itself as an institution has its own staff of secretaries for special 
meetings. They make studies for the information of the NATO council, a 
they carry out a good many jobs under the direction of the council, but th 
do it through the international staff, just as the secretariat of the Unitec 


ie 


Nations does a good deal of it under United Nations direction. 3 
Mr, HEerRIDGE: Thank you. : 
Mr. Jones: Is there any allocation between the countries? a 


Mr. Rosertson: I would think it would be taken into account in the plans 
depending on the jobs that need to be filled and the qualifications of the peo 
available. It is not rigid. It is not a quota, but there is an effort to keep 


some kind of balance. 
Item 79 agreed to. 
Item 80 Official hospitality ........ecc eee e teen erent tee tet eee cnet re tees $ 40,000 


Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, we are getting pretty close to 11 o'clock. | 
Item agreed to. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: On my sheet item 82 follows item 79. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: It is on the first sheet. 

The Vick CHAIRMAN: I take it that item 80 is agreed to. 


Item 81 Relief and repatriation of distressed Canadian citizens abroad and 
their dependents and for the reimbursement of the United Kingdom 
for relief expenditures incurred by its diplomatic and consular posts on fa 
Canadian account (part recoverable) ......... se ec sees teeter e eee eeees $ 15,000 


Item agreed to. i ‘ 


Item 82 Canadian representation at international conferences .........--- $ 295,000 


Mr. Ricuarp (Ottawa East): This is for conferences. The first one on 
law of the sea is in progress now, is it not? _ 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. i 
Mr. Ricuarp (Ottawa East): But the other one is not in progress 
I mean the educational scientific and cultural organization conference? 
Mr, RoBERTSON: That is the comprehensive one. : ae 
Mr. Guu: That is right. But the conference on the law of the sea is on 
Mr. RicHarD (Ottawa East): Is the other one meeting now? — 
Mr. Ropertson: There are a good many conferences going on. At th 
pee, we have two conferences in’ Geneva. And there are the disarmam 
Mr. RicHarp (Ottawa East): I am talking about the educational scie 
and cultural organization in UNESCO. - 
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ny ir. Ros RTSON: There is a meeting this week of the Canadian commission 
TES: t is meeting in British Columbia this week. 


S RICHARD (Ottawa East): And this vote covers all those activities? 

[Ir ROBERTSON: No. This would cover the cost of Canadian participation 
next. conference of UNESCO. I think that the local expenses of the 
nce in British Columbia would probably be carried by the Canada 
We pay for our own expenses. 


RICHARD (Ottawa East): Has the date been set for the Paris confer- 


Per arson: It meets in the autumn, usually in November. 


~~ McCLEAVE: I was going to ask the under-secretary this question: at 
+ session—they are held every two years— the member for Rimouski 
iyself suggested in an amendment that our work would be much more 
ive there if we had some form of mission such as we have at the United 


\ Bean. Its head is Mr. Lionel Roy. Has it been announced yet? 
; been Charge d’affaires in Mexico, and he is going to be accredited to 


rin « 
e VICE CHAIRMAN: Does item 82 carry? 


N , McCLEAVE: May I ask another question? I realize this is not quite 
ae to this item, but it is in the general field. On how many United Nations 


ent liaison with all United Nations activities that are centered in 
1; that is ILO and WHO. 


the FAO which is located in Rome our continuing liaison is handled 
2mbassador in Rome. 

ink there must be four or five specialized agencies with their head- 
ers in Geneva. I think that international telecommunications is there, 
: GATT headquarters are there. Our permanent mission handles our con- 
ing contacts with all these bodies, and they are liege from time 


RieCreave: I wonder if the under-secretary would be good enough 

r to prepare a list showing whether there are appointments, or people 
ad ed from our embassies or legations abroad to conduct Canadian liaison 

se United Nations bodies? 

T ice VICE-CHAIRMAN: Possibly at our next meeting you might be given 

t, a I think that if we pass the item, there should not be comment 


Cl Ya tee 
ig he 


is also our representative at the international atomic energy agency 
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Mr. McCueaveE: I just wanted the information so that we could take it u 
with the minister. . ; 


Item agreed to. 


Item 83 Grant to the United Nations Association in Canada ............ $ 11,000 i 


Mr. Jones: I would like to say that I hope next year it will be possible te 
increase substantially this grant to the United Nations organization in Canad 
which has been doing very excellent work. And certainly Mr. Woodside is t 
be congratulated in the way he has gone about his task. So I hope next yea 
it will be possible to make a substantial increase so that he may more 
effectively carry out his function. é 3 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I was going to mention the same thing, and to add that ¢ 
couple of years ago I inquired whether the United Nations organization it 
Canada had requested any increase, when I think it was stated by Mr. Robert 
son or by someone from the department that the department would give ca 
ful consideration to increasing the subsidy to this very worthwhile organiza 


Item agreed to. 


Item 84 Grant to the Canadian Atlantic Co-ordinating Committee ......... $ 2,500 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I suggest we adjourn, Mr. Chairman. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Is that a contentious item, item 84? 
Mr. HERRIDGE: No, not item 84. 


Item agreed to. 


Item 85 To assist in defraying the costs of the Commonwealth and Empire 4 
Law Conference to be held in Canada in 1960 .......-.-++.++++++++ $ 15,600 


Item agreed to. S 
The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: This might be a convenient point to adjourn thi 


morning. The time is nearly up. We shall meet on Friday at 9:30, and you 
be informed about it by the clerk. 
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_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
% Fripay, April 1, 1960. 
(12) 


hee ‘Committee on External Affairs met at 9.30 o’clock am. 
ay, he Vice-Chairman, Mr. F. E. Lennard, presiding. 


s present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Fair field, Fleming (Okanagan- 
 Herridge, Jones, Lafreniére, Lennard, MacLellan, Macquarrie, 
avi “McGee, McIntosh, Montgomery, Nesbitt, Nugent, Richard (Ottawa 
sl gan, Smith (Calgary South), and Vivian. (19) 


tendance: of Economic and Technical Assistance Branch, Department 
and ( ce: Messrs. O. E. Ault, Director, F. E. Pratt, Chief, Capital 


Affairs: Messrs. D. R. Taylor, Head, and G. F. Bruce, Economic 
; and H. B. Stewart, Head, Finance Division. 


C mmittee resumed its consideration of the 1960-61 estimates of the 
e] t of Sey Affairs. 


F Eolombo Plan, was called. Mr. Ault made a statement on the 
Canada is playing under the said plan; he was questioned thereon. 


ae 


IcGee suggested that the Committee meet the students who are 


pe 
m 88, Technical fo eee to Commons countries other than 


‘Commonwealth Scholarship Plan, was called. Mr. Taylor ex- 
item and was questioned thereon. The said item was carried. 


-eement, the Committee reverted to and reopened Items 86 and 87. 
ras further questioned thereon. Items 86 and 87 were again carried. 


1 90, Contribution to U. N. Special Fund, Mr. Taylor explained the 
Ss questioned thereon; the said item was carried. 


Contribution to U. N. Expanded Program for Technical Assistance, 
‘ontribution to Operational Budget of the International Atomic 
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ey). ee 


tes 


d I. A. Hodson, Chief, Experts Division; and of Department of - 
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Item 93, Contribution to ine Praeiat of the U. N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees, was called; it was explained by Mr. Stewart and the said item, ' 
was carried. _ 


Item 94, Contribution to U. N. Children’s Fund, was called; it was a 
plained by Messrs. Stewart and Taylor; the said item was carried. 


: Item 95, Contribution to the United Nations Relief Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East, was called and carried. 


Items 96, Inter-Governmental Committee European Migration Far Eastern 
Program, and 97, Contribution towards the Malaria Eradication Program of 
World Health Organization, were severally called, explained and carried. 


At 10.58 o’clock a.m., the Committee adjourned until 9.30 o’clock a.m. on. 

Wednesday, April 6, 1960. if 
Eric H. Jones, 

Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


Fripay, April 1, 1960. 
9:30 va-m: 


Vice CHAIRMAN: Miss Aitken and gentlemen, will you come to 
We have a quorum. 

are on item 86, the Colombo plan. 

eg eM eee plone es ieee... obs vstnevin eich nena $50,000,000 

e VICE CHAIRMAN: It might be well if Dr. Ault would give us a state- 
at this time on the operations in the past year. 

fr. O. E. AULT, (Director, Economic and Technical Assistance Branch, De- 
ment of Trade and Commerce): Mr. Chairman, I thought I should begin by 
ing some brief reference to the eleventh meeting of the consultative com- 
of the Colombo plan, because I think this would provide a proper 
for my report. It would probably also be of help to indicate what 
is is being made in Colombo plan activities, not so far as Canada alone 
ned but the other countries as well. Therefore, I shall refer very 
the report of the consultative committee. 

eleventh meeting of the Colombo plan consultative committee was 
ogjakarta, Indonesia, from October 26 to November 1i last year. The 
wr General, hon. Leon Balcer, Q.C., led a Canadian delegation of seven 
ds. The eighth annual report of the Colombo plan was prepared at the 
1g and has been released. 

would call the attention of the committee to some significant and en- 
ng trends noted in the eighth annual report, and to some of the im- 
problems which were discussed by ministers and by officials at the 


‘ There was evidence of a quickening pace of economic activity in 

ombo plan area during the year 1959. 

do not think we need indicate what the Colombo plan area is, more than 
that it includes Pakistan, India, Burma, Malaya, Singapore, the Indo- 

‘ountries and Indonesia. 


4) With the rise in export prices of certain commodities produced in 
gion, and a small increase in the over-all volume of exports, trade deficits 
1e countries of the area were reduced. | 

} Consequent upon a gradual economic upswing in the major industrial 
of the world, and an expansion of world trade, an improvement 
mneral economic and financial situation of the area was indicated in 1959. 
6) Most countries reported evidence of improved political stability. 
Phicdarse increase in population is one of the most pressing a eee 
countries of the recipient area. Of the many problems created Y 
ulations, two are critical. One is the need to produce n me 
supply of food necessary to prevent hunger and starvation. 
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other is to find employment for the masses of people, mostly unskilled, who 
are in cities or who cannot be supported by the subsistence farming economies. 
(8) There is a growing need for capital to maintain and accelerate the 
pace of development in, these countries. Government to government arrange- 
ments will not meet the need for long-term capital. Much private capital 
must be attracted to bridge the gap. ae 
(9) Capital investment cannot be utilized effectively unless skilled man- 
power is available. Technical assistance is still urgently needed to ensure a 
that human resources are fully developed. ; 
(10) Another major economic problem is the dependence of most under- 
developed countries on a narrow range of export commodities. They are 
therefore vulnerable to fluctuating world prices for primary products and raw 
materials. ong 
(11) Much of the capital equipment and some of the raw materials for 
new industries and new public utilities have to be imported, as well as sub- 
stantial quantities of foodstuffs. Capital aid provides a ‘poltiat answer to the 
problem. % 
(12) Satisfactory increases in agricultural production can nae be broug’ nt 
about by improved facilities for irrigation and drainage, more advanced 
methods of farming, greater availability of fertilizers and much research. 
Considerable Colombo plan aid is directed towards the solution of thes e 
problems of food production. 
The closing sentence of chapter II of the report for 1959 sums up 1 the 
purpose and the challenge of the Colombo plan: ‘“‘The great task ahead is te 
strive for substantial economic progress within the framework of democr 
institutions, so that all member countries may achieve. higher stondana of 
living in an atmosphere of peace and freedom.” 
During the year there were two other conferences. One was at Cambridge 

in England, which was called by the Institute of Public Administration 
study economic development in commonweaith underdeveloped areas. The 
third conference was the commonwealth education conference held at Oxt 
in July. There have been published reports of that conference also. i 
I shall turn briefly to Canadian participation in the Colombo prograt 1. 

In the minutes of proceedings and evidence No. 4 of Friday, March 11, there 
are five appendices and in these appendices are tables which indicare tk ne 
-amount of funds spent by Canada under the Colombo plan and the various 
aid programs. There is other statistical information. a 
I shall make a brief reference to capital assistance. Of the new Canadia 
projects, perhaps the Mekong river aerial survey has been the most unusl 
Initial impetus for this scheme was provided by the United Nations which, 
working through the economic commission for Asia and. the Far East brought 
the riparian countries together in a joint executive body. It has progressed 
without great difficulty. Although we expected it would be completed by 
June this year, because of technical difficulty it will not quite make it. 
Several major Canadian capital projects will be brought to comple 

this year. There is the Warsak hydro-electric project in northwestern Pakis 
This is the engineers drawing of the Warsak project as it will look wl 
completed, this year. There is also the Canada-India reactor and the Kundah 
hydro-electric project in India which will be completed this year. = 
Of these, special mention might be made of the Warsak project. The 
Canadian work force is gradually withdrawing as the dam is nearing com- 
pletion and the penstocks, turbines and generators are being installed. T 
project will be completed by early fall. Four Canadian engineers will rem. 
with the plant for a year or more to advise local operating staff on operation 


re 
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ance. All Canadian construction equipment used on the 
1 be repaired where necessary and handed over with spare 
o the Pakistan government. An arrangement has been made 
é > th S equipment under the direction and care of an equipment pool. All 


‘iate ceremonies for the official opening of the plant will be arranged 
e place in September or October. 

AL third project to be completed this year is the Kundah hydro-electric 
roject near Madras in India. Costing $23.5 million and generating 180,000 
ilo itts of electricity, it was designed by Canadian engineers and constructed 

1 Indian company, with all major equipment supplied by Canada. 

The Canada-India reactor near Bombay will also come into operation this 
| will ‘be one of the most advanced atomic power research units in the 


; the grass roots level, a very large and effective project is taking place 
mn, with Canadian assistance. The Gal Oya land development scheme, 
nown, has had financial support from several countries, but the hydro 
ant, the transmission lines and a large agricultural center and workshop are 
dian. Many acres of farm land are being recovered from the jungle, and 
illages are being built to relieve the rural overcrowding that obstructs 
pment. 


ar plan. As India’s third five year plan commences next year, it is expected 

nphasis will shift from commodities to projects. Already we are studying 

three sites for hydro projects in India. A company of Canadian engineers 

it us a report only yesterday. 

Phree Otter aircraft have been shipped to Indonesia, where lack of 
ate communications is a serious problem. 

le aerial survey of a large part of Ceylon is nearing completion. This 

‘by Canadians has been most useful, both in executing the Gal Oya 

ypment scheme and in planning effective use of resources in other areas. 

tly an officer of the company conducting this survey told us of the 

ice of the Ceylon government on the survey reports and the use of these 
aining loans at the international bank. 

In Burma, where $500,000 worth of flour has been shipped, there is under 


‘worth of flour was allocated to Burma in the current fiscal year. 


there now studying possible sites for a hydro project. The fisheries 
has developed very slowly, in spite of a shortage of food. Canadian 
‘ts have studied better methods of storing and marketing fish that are 
ght off the east coast, and have developed a plan to build several small 


lied to transport fish to market on the west coast. 

Now, just a word about counterpart funds. The report to which I referred 
ates that substantial amounts of counterpart funds are generated by the 

of Canadian commodities supp é oe 

( ‘spent by mutual agreement on the local cost of high priority projects 
by contribute to economic development in the recipient country. The 
ints available at the end of the year are approximately $43 million in 
India, $15.9 million in rupees in Pakistan, and $2 million in rupees 
hese amounts have accumulated because of 
aid in the form of commodities already mentioned. 


at an appropriate time will be released to the Pakistan government. © 


ation the construction of a bridge over the Rangoon river. A further — 


ya has asked us to assist with many small projects. We have an 


ated storage units, under cooperative control. Trucks would also be 


lied under the Colombo plan. Counterpart 


sharply increased — 
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Negotiations are under way to apply these accumulated counterpart funds 
to existing projects in which Canada is already participating, and to other 
undertakings. 

The technical assistance program is. conducted in two areas. One is the 
sending of experts from Canada to underdeveloped countries. An agricultural 
expert working at a fundamental education centre has assisted with village 
development in Thailand. Two French-speaking professors from Canada are 
teaching in the university of Dalat in south Vietnam. Four Canadian teachers, 
including two teacher trainers, are assisting with development of education in 
Sarawak. A Canadian expert has helped to train villagers in India to create and 
expand small industries. 

Several important trends are indicated in this work. One is an increase 
demand for experts in the field of education, arising from the greater emphasis” 
on education in under-developed countries, and also from the discussion on 
education at Oxford in July, 1959. 

Another trend is a relative increase in the cost of sending experts abroad, . 
resulting from a tendency towards requests for advice at an increasingly senio 
level. Experts are sent only on request, with the object of helping to improve 
knowledge and skills from our experience in Canada. 

The other side of technical assistance is called “training,” whereby a 
number of scholars and fellows from the various countries are brought ue 
Canada for education and for training. / 

There was a noticeable upswing in 1959 in the number of trainees, scholars, 
and fellows undertaking programs in Canada under Canadian and international 
technical assistance programs. a 

A total of 581 trainees from 61 countries were admitted in 1959 as com-— 
pared to the previous record of 394 trainees in 1958. This number includes 
those sponsored in Canada by the United Nations and its agencies. They are 
all administered by our branch. ; 

The Colombo plan alone accounted for 106 places of this increase, rising tow 
288 trainees compared with 182 in 1958. 

The number of trainees visiting Canada each year has more than triple 
during the last five years, and it is noteworthy that this has been accomplished — 
with a comparatively minor increase in administrative costs. 

Several special programs have been set up, and we have had something 
to do with their organization. If I do not go into detail at this time and 
merely mention them, I hope that I do not underrate them. 

At the university of British Columbia there is now a course offered be 
the university which is called village planning and development. This is a? 
continuing course and officers from various countries are brought here for 
training. Ss 

At Carleton university we have a course in public administration with. 
27 officers from nine Colombo plan countries attending, including Ghana and 
the West Indies. This is the first year we have run this course and it has” 
been quite successful. : 

These young officers will go back to the civil service of the countries to. 
which they belong. They will know more about Canadian methods of ad- 
ministration; they will know about the principles of administration, but they 
will have to ‘adapt what they have learned to conditions in their own countries. ‘ 

I should mention also a nursing course at the Institut Marguerite d’You- 
ville, which has been established for nurses from French speaking Indo Chinese 
countries. There has been a continuous number of nurses coming here for 
training, who in turn go back to their own countries to train nurses there. 

Besides these more academic activities there are a number of officers 1 
the field of engineering, construction, electricity, government, business, em 


: 
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ture who come each year for short periods, and who are attached 

nding officers and activities in this country to learn, and who then 

d apply their learning. 

mnection with the projects which are under construction, there is 

uous training program going on. At Warsak there has been training 

technicians, Maintenance men, motor mechanics and construction people. 
we think has been very, very useful in that area. 


“At Kunda there has also been a large training program carried on, and 
> have been a number of engineers and physicists who will work on the 
\- India reactor, who have come to Canada for training. We have had 
engineers, agricultural officials, and others. 

Since the institution of the Colombo plan training program, we have 
d the full co-operation of the organization called Friendly Relations with 
erseas Students, and I wish to pay very special tribute to these people. 
Ido this because they help us to make the new students weleome when 
S arrive in Canada. If the students have difficulties, they are brought to 
eir attention. 

ir. LAFRENIERE: Mr. Chairman, do you not think it would be a good idea 
hose students should have an opportunity to meet this committee on 
ternal affairs? 

Mr. McGee: And the students at Carleton, perhaps as weli. You say there 
are 27 of them there? 

‘Dr. AULT: Yes, there are 27 there. 

- Mr. Jones: Well, as I understand it, the Friendly Relations with Overseas 
mts is a national organization with branches in most of our Canadian 
r ities. Their headquarters is in Toronto, is it not? 

. AuLT: That is right, yes. 

fr. JONES: Has there been any liaison set up with the branch, or with 
quarters in Toronto? 

Dr. Autt: Yes. 

Mr. Jones: To assist them in their activities? 

r. AULT: That is right; there has been. 

-- McGEE: Do you think we might not take under consideration the 
lity of arranging a meeting with this group at Carleton? 

e Vice-CHarrman: At Carleton university? 


;.* 


. McGEE: No, here. 


HeErripcE: I suggest that questions of that sort be left for the con- 
x n of the steering committee. We might find that to undertake some- 
f that sort would get us a bit beyond our scope. 
- Jones: I think that is good suggestion. 
e VicE-CHAIRMAN: Yes, make a note of that, Mr. Clerk. 
eserri: If members of the committee express an interest in this 
Sit should be possible to make arrangements at some special time for 
e of the larger committee rooms. 
VICE-CHAIRMAN: Yes, we will take it up in the steering committee. 
re any questions? 

ave been very interested in the report on the Colombo 


. HERRIDGE: I h h d quite a lot on this question 
Bees. bers here. I have read quite a 
have all the members d and reliable sources that owing 
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to the, shall I say rather prolific increase in population, the good work done 
under the Colombo plan is continually neutralized, and we are never able to 
catch up with the problem. It is felt that while developments in agriculture 

are excellent, nevertheless because of this increase in population there is still 
an equal amount, or even a greater amount of lack of food and that sort of 
thing. I wonder if Dr. Ault would mind commenting on that situation, and 
state whether he thinks there is any foundation for it. ’ 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: There is nothing much you can do about it, is there? 


Mr, Jones: Has the problem of population explosion ever engaged the 
attention of those who have been interested in international affairs in the last 
few years? : 

Of course it had been evident for some time before that; but I was. 
wondering if Dr. Ault might advise us if there is a study presently being 
carried on in connection with these projects by the United Nations or ae the 
Colombo plan organization? 

Dr. AULT: Yes, there are two or three studies now being carried on. It is” 
very difficult to do more than generalize, but there are so many factors that 
come into these studies that it is very difficult to be conclusive about it. 
However, I do know of two studies that are now going on. They will be 
available, probably within the next year. 

One is bound to have an impression in these matters, and it is that we are 
keeping up with the increase in population. I feel that we are keeping up 
with it. ‘ 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Saale think we are? vi 
Dr. AULT: Yes, we are. 4 


Mr. McIntTosuH: I notice that out of this estimate of $50 million, only $35 


million was spent. I wondered what the other $15 million was for and why 7 
it had not been expended. 3 


Dr. AULT: We were speaking about the vote for 1959, which was $35 
million. 5 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I would like to get this clear from the witness, because _ [ 
am very interested. I have had a lot of correspondence from interested people. 
I understood this clearly from the Canadian point of view, that what is known 
as a population explosion is to a great extent neutralizing the work of the 
Colombo plan and of like agencies. ri 


Dr. AULT: It is certainly not helping it, ‘but I would not go so far as to say 
it is “neutralizing” it. dj 
Mr. McGee: Mr. Chairman, earlier in the meetings of this committee I 
made a request to have some graphic illustration of the aid given under the 
Colombo plan and to other countries. I am wondering if anything has been 


prepared to date which might be of value to the committee? ¥ 
Dr. AuLtT: I must apologize for this, Mr. Chairman. What appears in the 
minutes was brought to my attention only very recently, and I have take@ 
some steps to prepare the map. As you indicate, Mr. McGee, it is not ready, 
but probably before the end of the meetings it would be possible to see itt 
Could I have any detail that you would like to have indicated on the map? 
Mr. McGEE: At the meeting at which this was discussed I was under the 
impression that some official, at that time, had a project under process; and 
details of some of the ideas I and some of ‘the other members had were given 
to him at that time. 
Dr. AULT: We shall follow it up, then. 


Mr. HEerRRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, at the last session the committee had some 
discussion with respect to the allowances paid to students. At that time we 
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pasned with some figures, and were told that some students expected 

m intain d in Canada at the level and with the status they enjoyed in 

1 untries. Can the witness give us any information as to what is 

e to improve the situation with respect to allowances, an a satisfactory 


r. AULT: These allowances, of course, are determined by our treasury 
There has been no change in the allowances: there might probably be 
sreater degree of flexibility than there was. We have a number of officers 

i senior levels who come to Canada to take a post-graduate course, but 

¥ regulations we must regard them as students and assist them at 

ates. Therefore, there is some awkwardness in recognizing their 

s and, at the same time, complying with our regulations ; and that is where 

Lis culty does come in. There is a little bit of flexibility, but not a great 


question was also raised at the committee last year as to whether 
nts were being paid more in their stipend than the ordinary Canadian 
had to spend, but we think that is not so. Normally now a male student 
d receive $150 a month and a female student $200 a month. 


-HERRIDGE: In addition to that, what other facilities would be provided? 
AULT: Only the travel and the tuition. 
HERRIDGE: The tuition is paid by the department? 


AULT: Tuition, books, clothing allowance and travel; and a stipend 
a month for accommodation and board. 

HERRIDGE: I think that is very reasonable. 

FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Mr. Chairman, when some of the 
‘under the Colombo plan have requested technical officers to assist 
‘some of these programs, has it been the experience that on occasions 
have set qualifications for the experts they want so high it would have 
impossible for us to fill the request? 

Dr. AULT: In many cases they do set the qualifications at a more expertize 
i an we think is necessary, knowing the conditions in the particular 
x That is just a slightly different aspect of the same thing. I would 
we could not have met the request because we do not have the 
but we might not have it in a particular field—for instance, 
medicine of a very special kind. Normally, I think we could be able 


k our difficulty is, normally, that they ask for a very high-level 
nd he goes to almost elementary conditions which is frustrating. 
ve o have to look at each of these and probably advise the government 
s uld not ask for a person at a very high level but at an intermediate 


hese (Okanagan-Revelstoke): By consultation with them, you 


cular purpose is, rather than what they may believe it to be? 
\ULT: I would say it would require great caution, because they are 
to know what they need and what they want. If negotiations are 


it—and they are—they are carried out with understanding. 
‘McGre: Has there been any attempt made to recruit civil servants 


untry, who have reached retirement age, to participate to any degree 


U 


ULT: Yes, we have two or three retired civil servants who are en- 


uests come in we do look among those who have retired. 
bd a se ; . 


indicate to them what a more satisfactory requirement for their — 


w. I do not think there has been an organized effort to do it, 


. 


Dan ci igh aaa eo cy, 


~~ Lf ae a+. ae aS ge oe ed ee eee 
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Mr. McGEE: That seems a partial Bonation to the problem that has bee 
mentioned. i 

Mr. FLEMING (OKghauin= Repo taeey: Do you also draw on the expel ~ 
ience of men retiring from business and industry who have qualifications 
which may be very useful, or who may have dropped out of the actual 
business or industrial field, but who might still serve in some useful capacity 
under the Colombo plan? Has anything on that basis been developed? . 


Dr. AULT: We have recently had inquiries from men retiring from in 
dustry and business, and their names are on our list. If something came 
along in which we could see them, we certainly would do so. Again, we 
have not made any organized effort to recruit them. 


Mr. McGEE: Do you think it might be worth while communicating with 
the Canadian chamber of commerce in this respect? 


Dr. AULT: Yes. 


Mr. NESBITT: It has been suggested to me that a number of organiza- 
tions in Canada might be very interested in lending assistance, on a sharing 
basis, with the government, to assist communications in a number of these 
countries where literacy is low and it is very difficult to disseminate informa- 
tion with regard to improvements in agriculture and the like. 

It has been suggested some kind of program might be arranged to providl 
refurbished radio receiving sets in a lot of these villages and countries. We 
know how education has been changed to a degree, in this country, by means 
of radio communication and the like. It might be much more effective in 
countries where literacy is low, where the written word cannot be understood 
by many but the spoken word might be of help to agricultural programs ir 1 
this way, if there were receiving sets in alot of these small villages, and so on. 

Has the matter been brought up by the organization? ; 

Dr. AULT: I do not think it has in that form, although it is a very in- 
teresting suggestion. 

We have had officers from the proadeasune corporation go out as experts | 
to these countries, to try to develop the transmission side of broadcasting, both 
from the programing and engineering point of view. We have had experts 
in the West Indies and in Ghana. 

There have been no requests for receiver sets. Here we are in a bit of. a 
dilemma, even though we might think the idea is-a very good one. 

Mr. Nessitt: As to how to run them, I suppose? 


Dr. AULT: That is one; and the other is the delicacy of presenting some- 
thing to these countries for ‘which they have not asked. I think there are way 
of meeting it; but it is, as you say, a matter, in part, of running them. I hava 
seen these sets at ier in primitive villages, and I elit it is an excellent 
method of communication. 4 


Mr. Vivian: Mr. Chairman, we have the amount of Canada’s ‘contribution wt 
for past years and this year to the Colombo plan. Is there some figure show 
the donations from countries other than Canada? I realize the Colombo plar 
is shared, but I am thinking of those nations that can be classed as donors. — 

Dr. AuLT: I have the information that is contained in this Colombo plan 
report. Each country goes to the consultative committee and reports on what 
it has contributed. The recipient countries report on the economic state in 
their own country. I have these figures from the report which tells the 
amounts of money contributed, or goods and services, up to the end of 1959. 
These are rough figures, if you would like to take them. This is from the 
beginning of the Colombo plan up until this mocuae: Australia, 30.7 million 
pounds— ; 


Mr. JONES: That will be in Australian pounds? 


Me 
t 
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‘Australia 30.7 million pounds; Canada $231.7 million—and, of 
$50 million this year to it. 


IAN: Is there a converted figure for the pounds from Australia? 


Lt: Iam sorry, I did not do that. I¢ is roughly $90 million. 


roughly 600 million yen—and I take that to be—I had better not 
; mathematics on that. 


. McGEE: Could somebody work that out? 


ore 


5 i Vivtan: To save the time of committee, could we have a table on this 
anadian dollars? 

Dr. Autr: Yes. 

The VICE CHAIRMAN: That can be done. 


. JONES: Mr. Chairman, Dr. Ault was speaking of the India-Canada 
( reactor and its completion this year, I believe. He spoke in terms of 
praise for that project. I wonder if he ella care to elaborate a little 
hat? The reason I mention it is that I understand the Indian interest in 
e of project has been spread over several nations and they have 
d. assistance from the United Kingdom and, more latterly, from the 
Union in regard to the establishment of various types of reactor. 

e particular reason for wanting an elaboration on this subject at 
e is that all members received in their mail an editorial reprint from a 
1€ which is called Modern Power and Engineering, which Dr. Ault 
a: ve seen. 


“AULT: Yes. 

. JONES: It makes what I think is a completely unwarranted attack on 

nadian project. 

The Vick CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Taylor could answer that—or Dr. Ault? 

D AUuLT: As to the uses of this plant I should prefer to leave the tech- 

side to the atomic energy people; but as to the construction of the plant, 

‘pag re difficulties in the early days of construction, especially when 

tr iction companies have to function so far from home and under entirely 

rent conditions. But the article is, in our minds, quite unwarranted. The 

Sare: that the plant is nearing completion; the Indian government is 

emely happy with the progress; our own atomic energy people are very 

oy with the progress and I would think that it will be definitely in operation 

rch in June of this year. I saw it myself in December and I thought 

a8. progressing very well. 

cought some pictures which might help to clear it up. 

Jones: Who is “Modern Power Engineering’—have you any idea? 

-Avuutt: A Hunter-Maclean publication but I do not know that we 

ame them for the article. I know something of the background of 
e, and we are not very happy with it. 

he Vice CHAIRMAN: Any other questions? 

McInrTosu: I was interested in the statement that you knew sarmennine 

ackground of the article. Just what do you mean by that? 


. AULT: Well, we have information that a rather disgruntled former 
= has made his opinions known and, while part of them may have 
ised on fact—I have indicated some difficulties in getting started—it 


to us they are completely cleared away now. 
ONES: Is that a ees employee of Chalk River? 


Tt No. 
NES: When was the project started, Dr. Ault? 
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Dr. AULT: Four years ago. ; i: 

Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Ault this question: 
do Canadians in charge of the Colombo plan projects, such as you have 
described this morning, ever exchange visits with the officials of other 
countries who are doing similar projects in the country themselves—they 
may not be Colombo projects, but similar projects, in order to exchange ideas 
and information in that way? _ 

Dr. AuLT: Here again I do not think it has been on an organized basis. 
Certainly there are many engineers now in the United States, and associated 
with the World Bank, who know the conditions of construction and develop- 
ment in these countries. They do collaborate. 


The Vick CHaInRMAN: Any further questions? 
Shall the item carry? ~ 

Item 86 agreed to. 

Item 87. West Indies assistance Program ......... cece eee eee ee eee entrees $ 4,510,000 


Dr. AuuT: I have a very brief statement about the West Indies program. 
The annual report shows that contracts were let for two ships for the 
West Indies in 1959, that 23 West Indians came to Canada for training and that 
eight Canadian experts were sent on request to the West Indies. 
Funds amounting to $10 million are being provided for the West Indies © 
program over a period of five years ending in 1963. In addition to the ships a 
number of other high priority development projects will be financed over the - 
remaining three years. Negotiation and study of these projects is now nearly — 
complete, and the remainder of the program should be under way very soon. — 
The development of this program has been assisted greatly by Canadian 
experts who have gone to the West Indies to study the problems of developing 
ports and harbours, and broadcasting. oe 
On the two ships I would say that the contract is technically ready; the 
schedule of construction is complete. I visited the Canadian Vickers yard where © 
one is to be built and they assured me that they are ready for keel laying in > 
June and that the ship that they build will be ready to put into the water in , 
November of this year. They will fit it out in the basin, and then it will be. 
ready and equipped for sending down to the West Indies in May of next year. ~ 
The other company, I understand, will follow about the same schedule. “4 
Mr. Ricuarp (Ottawa East): Who is the other company? ; 
Dr. AULT: The Port Weller Drydock Company. q 
Mr. McGrr: Mr. Chairman, you were a little too efficient for me. I had 
a final question on the Colombo plan following a question I asked at an earlier 
meeting, concerning the examination of the funds and projects and expenditures, 
to determine that they were being well spent. The minister, as I recall it, at’ 
the time indicated that there were inspection teams set up that were following © 
up on these expenditures, in the nature of a public accounts committee here. 
I was wondering if perhaps Dr. Ault could give us any indication of the extent 
of this re-examination group, and if any significant areas of activity not con-_ 
sistent with the program have been discovered? : 
Dr. AuLt: I am not sure of the minister’s reference, so I should not com- 
ment on that. q 
Mr. McGee: Neither can I, except I brought it up earlier, and he made a_ 
general comment about that—that such inspection teams did exist. 
The Vice CHAIRMAN: Mr. McGee, why not leave that until the minister — 


is back some time later in the session? 
Mr. McGee: Well, I let the question go before. 
The Vick CHAIRMAN: Well, Dr. Ault cannot answer for the minister. 


Wioey 
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obs “ould someone not look up what the minister did say, and 


hor y and for the efficiency of what is constructed. We do, I think, make 
ure that what is constructed in these countries operates and is put to 
We do follow it up in that way. 
FAIRFIELD; Getting back to these ships, they are being constructed for 
land trade. They are not for trade in so far as the West Indies and the 
the world is concerned? 
ki Dr. AULT: That is right, yes. 
Mr. FAaIRFIELp: Yet in the report, here, it states that Canadian specialists 
- Making a survey of harbour facilities. Are there harbours at present, other 
be Kingston, which are able to take these ships in the West Indies? 
Dr. AuLT: Yes, Kingston and Port of Spain. Barbados is building a new 
bour. We have looked at harbour developments in St. Vincent and Antigua. 
other places these ships would not go alongside the quay or dock. 
ir. FAIRFIELD: They would have to use lighters in that case? 


= 


838. Technical Assistance to Commonwealth Countries and Territories 

ther than those eligible for assistance under the Colombo Plan or West 

Indies ESGESH (GT aol NGS (is hoe ae lea ie a a eel ea ae I $ 500,000 

HERRIDGE: Would the witness mind explaining the explanation by the 

an, “other than those’’? 

AULT: Well, we referred to this as the Commonwealth Technical 

ce Program, but literally this is not too satisfactory as a title. The 

- government is, as you know, engaged in three programs—the 
ylan which I described; the West Indies program, which is provided 

islands that comprise the federation of the West Indies; and then a 

there was a vote of half a million dollars for technical assistance 

ommonwealth countries of Africa. Any other commonwealth coun- 

do not come under the Colombo aid program or the West Indies 

would come under this. The vote would be for countries of Africa 

€ commonwealth, and British Guina and British Honduras, who are not 

ederation and would come under this plan. 

(fr. HerRmpcE: Thank you. 

AvLt: It is a half million dollar vote. The area has been extended 


t all these requests we shall be very short of money. 


Vivian: Would Dr. Ault.be good enough to tell us what he has been 


ULT: The amount that has been spent is indicated here. It is small. 

es mate $240,000 has been spent. 
ir. Vivian: Mr. Chairman, is it possible to have a list of items with the 
ts expended in 1959 and 1960? . 
TICE-CHAIRMAN: Could that be arranged? 
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Mr. VIVIAN: The expenditures in 1959 and 1960, the areas in which they 
originated, what was undertaken and what was spent on them. = 
Dr. AULT: That is, up to the end of December, 1959? 4 
Mr. ViviIAN: Well, whatever information you have. I do not want to 
take the time of the ccmmittee now. I think it could be tabled. 4 
Dr. AuLT: I think they are indicated in this table, Mr. Chairman. We 
shall find the amount and report it. It is table H. 
Mr. Vivian: Of what publication? 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: It already has been tabled. 
Dr. AuLtT: The minutes of March 11. The West Indies is shown at page 
122 and the Canada-West Indies program, at 121. Table “H” is Africa. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD: You have said, and the Department has said frequentl 
that they not only want to give economic aid to these under-developed coun= 
tries but are trying to encourage private industry to set up programs in these 
countries. In that event do you aid the industries in paying for training of 
technicians in these projects? 
Dr. AULT: We can, if it is requested by the country concerned. 
Mr. FaIRFIELD: By the government concerned? 3 
Dr AULT? Yes. a 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Any other questions? i 
Mr. McGee: Where are the trainees being trained in Canada from the 
West Indies? You mentioned there were 12, I think. ’ 
Dr. AULT: I have not the list: here. But this is indicated,—if we can | find 
it in this mass of statistics. Ad 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: It is in the proceedings of Friday, March 11th. 
Dr AULT:. Yes. 
The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: Any other eet ae 
Item 88 agreed to. 


Item 89. Commonwealth Scholarship Plan .............+-.2eee00> a Orn ee $ 500,000 


Mr. HerripcE: Mr, Chairman, I am one who is very interested in this 
scheme, as I think it is an excellent one and I hope it grows. I read with 
interest the debates on the question in the British house. In Great Britain 
they went at this by legislation and formed a commission. Our government. 
has not seen fit to do this although the Prime Minister said they would 
consider it from the experience. I believe that while the sum is relatively 
small at the present time,—half a million dollars,—this is not an item that 
should be buried in the estimates and the activities carried on without having 
more said. I think this work could be utilized to develop a large-scale con- 
sciousness of the value of the commonwealth in the world today, in young 
Canadians particularly. I say this because I have been rather disturbed at 
times, in meeting young people, to find their lack of knowledge as to the value 
of the commonwealth. I am of the opinion the department could well afford 
to supply universities and schools and women’s organizations and other appro- 
priate groups in the Canadian community with information and with publicit y 
concerning this program. I think it could be made to grip the imagination 
of a sufficient number of people that the value received in getting an under- 
standing of what the commonwealth means in the world today would prove 
that, in addition to the education of the young men concerned, it is a mighty 
sound investment. 

I think the department should do what it can to secure the caob eal 
of appropriate organizations and groups across Canada in this work. There 
are a number of women’s organizations, and men’s organizations who I am 
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would be willing to cooperate,—because this work, I think, lays foundation 
ild an understanding of the value of the commonwealth in the very difficult 


Id in which we live. It is very much required. I would like the witness’ 
ments on my suggestions. 
Mr. D. R. Tay.or. (Head, Economic Division II, Department of External 
ffairs): Mr. Chairman, if I can just make one or two comments on the 
marks of Mr. Herridge. In the first place I think, Mr, Herridge, that in 
rmulating the commonwealth scholarship scheme, the ideas you have just 
xpressed have played a great part in it. I think that the people who were 
sponsible for thinking of the commonwealth scholarship scheme were very 
uch aware of its potential role in cementing further the ties that bind the 
mmonwealth together. 
_ With respect to your second suggestion on publicity, my opinion, as an 
Official, is that it is a very good one and certainly, if our minister would 
3 gree, we will certainly see what we can do in that respect. 

eral may I would like to say one further word relating to a question which 
as raised earlier in the proceedings of this committee, about information. In 
ur department’s Information Division we now have an extra officer, whose 
ork is being devoted entirely to information on our aid programs. I would 
pect that, because of this, we will be able to make more information 
Sat “pe 
available to the public in general. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Thank you, I am very glad to hear that. 
si Mr. JONES: That was suggested by this committee last year. 


Mr. NessittT: Just a brief question, Mr. Chairman. There have been 
rtain groups in Canada—this is indirectly related to the commonwealth 
uestion—who have evinced an interest in providing scholarships for students 
other countries of the commonwealth on a private basis, organizations such 
the I1.0.D.E., service clubs and the like. Would it be possible to make an 
rangement such as this with them regarding our commonwealth scholarship 
eme? : 
_ Mr. Taytor: If I may answer Mr. Nesbitt’s question, Mr. Chairman, I 
y yes. It would certainly be possible at a later stage. At the moment, 
owever, the administration of the commonwealth scholarship scheme itself 
is a fairly complex matter. I think from the point of view of administration 
e would be quite happy to get it going well, before we tried to coordinate 
with other programs. I think the suggestion is certainly a good one. 
a Mr. NESBITT: There would be no objection to these other groups proceed- 
ing on their own? 
Mr. Taytor: Absolutely none. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: One more suggestion, Mr. Chairman, because I am very 
ceen on this. Would it be possible for the information division to supply 
members with a similar type of information which they send out to oF nee 
tions? Do members of parliament give a report from parliament hill on a 
‘is a pretty opportune time, I think, to inform the public of what is being 
ne. i 
Dr. Aut: On the whole program? 
‘Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes, information concerning the whole aay Sk eae 
é uding the commonwealth scholarship plan. IT do not mean any , 
t any material that is sent to any other organization. . 
Mr. Taytor: Yes, I see absolutely no objection to eaten Fe 
information division, which is not my field or responsibi sie pee vi th 
right in saying that it is continually sending out certain type | 
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tion on these matters. I am sure that the Information Division would ie delighted d 
to send such material to each member of the committee. f 
The VicE CHAIRMAN: Do you have a question, Mr. McGee? 
Mr. McGee: Yes, I have found this. 
The Vick CHAIRMAN: I wonder if we could take it after we are through 
with this item. a 
Mr. McGereE: I am two questions behind now. : 
The Vice CHAIRMAN: Is. the question on this item 89? 
Mr. McGEE: No. 
The Vick CHAIRMAN: Then I wonder if we could just dispose of item 89, 
first and then we can hear your questions? q 
Mr. McGEE: Item 82 has to do with— a 
The Vic—E CHAIRMAN: Commonwealth scholarships. ee 
Mr. McGEE: It does not have anything to do with that. 
The VICE CHAIRMAN: Does 89 peti 
Item agreed to. 
The VICE CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. McGee. 
Mr. McGerE: Going back to the question regarding the follow-up of the 


audit of various programs, the minister’s statement, to be found at Deny 102, 
when I asked him about follow-up and checking, was as follows: q 


Well, there is an elaborate organization under UNRWA, which is 
set up to provide such inspection. I believe they have an auditor 
general, and I think every effort is made to see that the diftees 
programs are carried out. 


Does anybody know what UNRWA means? 


Mr. Taytor: United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees. 


Mr. McGee: Is there a similar ise of agency or auditor general set up on 
the Colombo plan? ‘| 


Mr. Taytor: No. 
Mr. McGer: There is not? 
Mr. Taytor: No. 


Dr. AuLT: I think this is probably taken a little out of context toda ie 
This only refers to the relief organization. I assume the minister’s s reference 
refers to checking on the relief work in Palestine. a 


Mr. McGreE: Then perhaps I have not made myself clear. There is a great 
deal of money being expended on a wide variety of programs under the broad 
classification of foreign aid. I do not know about them perhaps. I have had 
expressions of opinion from constituents and others who have expressed concern 
about how well these dollars are being spent and how effective is the follow-up 
and control. As I said earlier this morning, I refer to something in the order 
of a public accounts committee function, to see that this money is being spent 
well and is reaching the people ultimately for whom it was designed and s 
on. It was in that connection I raised this question concerning relief refugee 
and again in connection with the Colombo plan. Your answer then is, ther 
is no follow-up or no checking or inspection team or function or person withi 
the framework of the Colombo plan? 


Dr. AULT: There is no special inspection team, no; but as I said, contracts 
are let to responsible companies. There are consulting engineers in charge 
The agency that we use is the Canadian Commercial Corporation or Defenc 
Construction Limited. At times we use the knowledge of other departments 
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go ernment. All these amounts, of course, are audited very carefully,— 

th r have to be for any Canadian spending. I do not quite see, Mr. Chair- 
what else we might do. 

Mr. McGee: Are you suggesting what I have in mind is al d 

Pat cies s already being 

The VICE CHAIRMAN: That is what Dr. Ault just said. 

Are you through, Mr. McGee? 


Mr. McGEE: Well, I had another question. You mentioned you had 
ther table that I find on page 121, table G. The question I asked concerned 


they were receiving, and I was referred by the chairman to the minutes of 
M larch 11. ; 

Ay Dr AULT: If this is not indicated here we shall make a special note of 
and provide you with the information. You want to know where these 
st Indians are being trained in Canada? 

Mr. McGEE: Yes, we heard about some on the Colombo Plan, and some of 
em being at Carleton University on the public administration course. I was 
ndering what the type of training was. 

an Dr. AULT: Would you like to look at a document as large as the one I hold 
in my hand, to see where every student is being trained in Canada. We have 
ies of this. 

Mr. McGee: All I want is an answer to the question. 

The Vick CHAIRMAN: Well, it would take an hour to read that off! 

Dr. AuLt: May I have it clear, then, please. Mr. McGee, you want to 
low where West Indian students are training in Canada; is that right? 

Mr. McGEE: Yes. 


‘Dr. AULT: We will get that information. 

‘ ‘The Vic—e CHAIRMAN: You will be furnished with that information later. 
Mr. McGee: Thank you. 

“The VicE CHAIRMAN: To get the record clear, gentlemen, 86 and 87 were 
ferred to. Are they carried? 

Items 86 to 89 agreed to. 

é ives 90. Contribution to the United Nations special fund in oan amount 

of $2,000,000 U.S., notwithstanding that payment may exceed or fall 


_. short of the equivalent in Canadian dollars, estimated as of December, 
‘ REDO MUNDI CHANNABUL ie «cp. eisieiric ic enjelnic/eipiajete dw csicie eins 1 gin. a) oybiavess/elelm shai Iauainals $ 1,903,750 


The Vic— CHAIRMAN: Have you any observations on that? 


‘The United Nations Special Fund came into operation on January 1, 1959, 
the result of a decision taken at the twelfth session of the General 
sembly in 1957. The Canadian delegation played an important role in the 
bates and negotiations which led to the establishment of the Special Fund, 
d Canada has been elected for a three-year term to the governing council 
>the Fund. The purpose of the Special Fund, whose managing director is 
a Paul Hoffman, is to provide systematic and sustained assistance in fields 
sential to the integrated technical, economic and social development of under- 
developed countries. The fund is designed to engage in relatively large 
pro cts which would be beyond the scope of the United Nations expanded 
ogram of technical assistance. These projects may take the form of surveys, 
earch work, the provision of training, experts or equipment, or the establish- 
nt of pilot projects and demonstration centers. “siete ; 
The special fund is financed by voluntary contributions from members oO 


United Nations and specialized agencies. 


le trainees who are in Canada, where they were and what sort of training 


Mr. Tavtor: I would like to make a few comments if I may, Mr. Chairman. 


Recipient governments are re- 
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sponsible for financing the local costs of projects undertaken by the fund. 
The combined target set for contributions to the special fund and the ex- 
panded program of technical assistance in 1958 was $100 million, or $50 million 
for each agency. In 1959, contributions totalling approximately $26 million | 
were received by the Spactal fund, including $2 million contributed by Canada. 
At a pledging conference held at the United Nations in October 1959, the Cana- 
dian delegation announced that, subject to parliamentary approval, Canada 
would contribute another $2 million in 1960. The special fund is expected to 
receive approximately $32 million in new contributions in 1960. 


The first report of the governing council of the special fund was con-— 
sidered at the twenty-eighth session of ECOSOC and the fourteenth session of 
the general assembly. The report described 13 projects initiated in 12 coun- 
tries, including several surveys and pilot projects. Canada co-sponsored a 
resolution, which was adopted unanimously by the second committee of the 
general assembly, noting with satisfaction the first report of the special fund, 
commending the managing director on a successful beginning and calling on. 
member states to provide the fund with adequate resources. In December 
1959 the governing council of the special fund met for the third time and ap 
proved a further list of 31 projects which will cost $23,700,000. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I just have one question. In view of the! 
work done either by the United Nations or by the individual governments ir 1. 
the field of assistance in various directions, what was the Reealen reason for 
establishing this fund? a 


Mr. Taytor: If I may, Mr. Chairman, the background is, I think, as most 
members know, related to the proposal which has been discussed in the’ United 
Nations, for a special United Nations fund for economic development. eS 
SUNFED. When it appeared that it would be impossible to establish SUNFED 
I think it is fair to say, that the special fund was in a way a compro 
arrangement. This compromise was, I think, worked out since the scale of 
contribution which would have been required at that time was just peyonl 
the scope of most of the countries which would have been the large 
contributors. Accordingly, the developed nations were anxious to do some- 
thing for the underdeveloped countries along this line, and the special fund | 
of the United Nations was, I think, a very acceptable, adequate. and valuable: 
compromise. a 


Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, we were issued with appendix D to the main | 
estimates of this department. Appendix D is entitled “Canadian government’s 
assessment for membership in international organizations”. On reference to 
that, I notice the special fund is not referred to specifically. I wondered if it. 
is included’in our U.N. budget, or has it just been omitted from the table? — ‘s 

Mr. TAYLOR: I am afraid I do not have that reference. 

Mr, JONES: You may have my copy. ‘ 

Mr. Taytor: I think that probably the difference is this: the listing wee 
is given here covers Canada’s contributions to the budgets of these organiza- = 
tions. Our contribution to the special fund would not, I think, be regarded 
as a contribution to its budget: it would be a contribution to an operating fund) 
which would permit the agency to carry out the work which it was set up to do 

Mr. Jones: Administrative contributions, in other words? 

Mr. Taytor: Yes. 

Mr. Jones: Thank you. ; oleae 

The Vice CHAIRMAN: _ Are there any eiehaee questions? Does item 90 
carry? 


Item 90 agreed to. 
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Tice CHAIRMAN: _ Item 91, contribution to United Nations expanded 


ie i) 


Item Si a hands to the United Nations Expanded Program for Technical 
Assistance to Under-Developed Countries in an amount of $2,000,000 U.S., 
m4 notwithstanding that payment may exceed or fall short of the equivalent 
in Canadian dollars, estimated as of December, 1959, which is .......... $ 1,903,750 


t Trem 91 agreed to. 


MULTILATERAL ECONOMIC AID PROGRAMS 


Ciitem, $2. Contribution to the operational budget of the international atomic 
energy agency 


he VIcE CHAIRMAN: Item 92, contribution to operating budget of the 
A. What is that? 


SPECIAL AID PROGRAMS 


Fi. Item 93. Contribution to the program of the United Nations high commissioner 
fon CESSES y..o Saale ae eae a Ra RR ie tee An een TM geen $ 290,000 


i Ded’ the item carry? 


By Tt. HERRIDGE: Pardon me, Mr. Chairman; would the appropriate witness 
explaining the particular function of this organization in relation to 
world refugee organizations. Is there any overlapping, or is there 
ve-tailing? 

Mr. H. B. STEWART (Head, finance division, Department of External Affairs): 
y I answer that question, Mr. Chairman? 


The Vick CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. STEWART: The program of the high commissioner for refugees is a 
inuation of the former United Nations refugee fund, which ceased 
tions as such on December 31, 1958. The high commissioner’s program 
imarily concerned with the final closing of refugee camps under his 
ate which have exisited since the second world war in Austria, Germany, 
- and Greece. The population of these camps has been reduced to 
out 30,000, and it is thought that the camps can be finally closed in late 
60 or early 1961 if special efforts are made. 
aft may give some further expanation in the way of figures, and so 
a resolution of the twelfth General Assembly of the United Nations set 
is particular fund. We have contributed to the fund since 1952 in various 
ts. The lowest we paid was $50,000, in 1954; and our 1959 contri- 
tion was $290,000. rs. 
_ Mr. Herrince: Is it correct to say, then, that the activities that have 
carried on under the world refugee year program are aimed at emptying 
ese camps? 
- Mr. STEWART: The contribution this year was made in the hope that 
camps would eventually be closed out by 1961. 
Mr. Vivian: Mr. Chairman, various communities have made contri- 
s to this fund from py, sources, and I have two questions on 


a of all, under this ent is this merely funds for the Se ae 
of the 100 tuberculous families: and if not, my second eae sear) 
does this voluntary campaign that is now being waged in; 

9 
onship does that bear to this project? | 
Stewart: I will attempt to answer that question. I sae 
in this statement, the tubercular refugees’ program has no g 
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whatever to do with this vote. It is a special vote which has just been pas ed 
in supplementary estimates. I am not sure of my ground, but I think the 
special campaign you speak of is also in relation to the world refugee ye 
by private donations, which are made voluntarily. This would not have 
any effect on this. 

Mr. Vivian: Where do those private donations go in Canada? 

The VicE CHAIRMAN: It is not the concern of the External Affairs De- 
partment. They do not come under this department. Does the item carry? © 

Item agreed to. 


Item 94. Contribution to the United Nations Children’s Fund ................ $ 650,000 


Mr. Herripce: Perhaps Dr. Ault might explain the position at this tir 
of that organization? Would Dr. Ault explain the situation at the presen 
time with respect to this fund? Is it particularly active? 4 

Mr. Stewart: Very much so, yes. a 

The United States contributes more than half of UNICEF’S funds: pledg- 
ing $11 million on a 50 per cent matching basis in 1959. 

_ Canada has been a consistent supporter of UNICEF. Our contribution 
since 1956 has been $650,000 annually. a 

The executive director of UNICEF visited Ottawa recently, and was given 
no encouragement to expect any increase in this amount. Cabinet has appa 
a contribution of $650,000 to UNICEF for the 1960-61 program. ; 

The VIcE CHAIRMAN: Does the item carry? 

Mr. HerripGE: There is no lessening of activity? 

Mr. STEWART: I would say no. 

Mr. McGrre: Has there been an increase in the amount raised by the 
children? ' 

The Vick CHAIRMAN: You say, raised by the children? 

Mr. McGEE: Yes. It amounted to $200,000 last year. 

The ViIcE CHAIRMAN: That was for UNICEF? 

Mr. McGEE: Yes, that. is what it was for. 

Mr. Taytor: I am certain that Mr. McGee is correct, and that there was 
a special campaign operated by volunteer agencies, operated by children who 
went out and asked for special donations to UNICEF. But we do not hes re 
anything to do with it in our Department of External Affairs. 

Mr. McGee: Was the $200,000 which was raised this year combined 
with the $650,000 which parliament voted? Was it combined to make up th 
Canadian contribution? 

Mr. Stewart: That is true. The monies are used chiefly to develop per 
manent health and welfare services for children and to combat diseases like 
malaria, trachoma, and yaws to which children are particularly susceptible. 

UNICEF depends entirely on voluntary government and private co 1 
tributions. I do not know the mechanics of>it, but I understand that these 
voluntary contributions arising out of the school children’s program in Canada 
find their way into the coffers of the UNICEF organization. yy 

Mr. McGee: I think it is by far the most beneficial type of aeuyite that at 
_ you can have. 

Now, coming back to what Mr. Nesbitt said earlier, the idea of privat e 
organizations working in concert with the government and involving a great 
number of people, I would expect there would be one half million children 
involved at least in this program in Canada. Those children who are con- 
cerned with it are ipso facto receiving an understanding of the uelodiyg of 
international aid. fe: 
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RIcHarD (Ottawa East): This amount of $200,000 which is contributed 
ndently is not controlled by the government. 

1e VICE CHAIRMAN: No, it has nothing to do with this vote at all. 

Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): The government has no control of that at 
‘They can spend that money in any way they wish. 

_ The Vicz CHarrMAN: That is right. 


Mr. Stewart: UNICEF in 1959 allocated close to $28 million to these 
th programs. 


ch s crusade on Halloween, raising money for this cause, it seems that 
ults might follow the same example on New Year’s eve. 
The Vick CHairMaAN: Is item 94 carried? 
oy 
Item 94 agreed to. 
ae 
Item 95? 
Item 95. Contribution to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
, Palestine Refugees in the Near East ..........0..ccecceccecceccccecceus $ 500,000 
Item 95 agreed to. 
_ The Vice Cuatrman: Is item 96 carried? 


Item 96. Contribution towards the far eastern program of ihe intergovern- 
: mental committee on European migration 


Mr. Jones: Could we have a brief explanation of it? 
This is the contribution towards the far eastern program of the intergov- 
mental committee on European migration. 


Mr. Stewart: It is not entirely new. It would appear to be new in these 
imates because we skip a year. 

_Canada actually contributed $100,000 to this operation in 1954-55. We then 
continued contributions temporarily because there was not a flow of refugees 
could get exit visas. 

In late 1957 the flow of refugees commenced, and in 1958 Canada an- 
ced that parliamentary approval would be sought to obtain assistance 
his program. Approval was not obtained until early 1959, but when 
aent was made in the spring of 1959 it was specified that the contribution 
applicable to the 1958 operations of the program. Cabinet has since ap- 
ed a similar grant for the 1959 program. 

The CuHarrman: Item 96 agreed to. 

_ Item 97, agreed to? 

_ Item 97 agreed to. 

| The Vice Cyairman: I think we could probably very well stop there, 
it is approximately 11 o’clock. We shall adjourn until 9.30 a.m. on Wed- 
ay next, April 6th. 
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CORRIGENDUM (English Edition only) 


Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. ih March 3, 1960. 


Page 45, 15th line from bottom: in footnote 2, delete “$2,000,000” < 
substitute $1,500,000” therefor. 


“MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, April 6, 1960. 
(13) 


‘Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 
_the Vice-Chairman, Mr. F. E. Lennard, presiding. 


oe, [embers present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Cardin, Crestohl, Fairfield, 

ag (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Herridge, Jones, Kucherepa, Ltceniore 
1, MacLellan, McCleave, McGee, Nugent, Pratt, Regier, Richard (Otter 
Slogan, Smith (Calgary South) and Vivian—20. 


ee 

attendance: of the Department of External Affairs: Messrs. N. A. Rob- 
_Under- -Secreary of State; E. W. T. Gill, Assistant Under- -Secretary of 
B. Stewart, Head, Finance Division, and Ross Campbell, Special 
rer to the Minister. 


99, Contribution to the program of NATO’s Science Committee. 
100, Payment to ICAO relating to Quebec income tax of its em- 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, April 6, 1960. 
9.30 a.m. 


‘The VicE-CHaIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum; would you please 
ie to order? 

Reference was made at the last sitting to a possible meeting of the Com- 
ee with Carleton University students who are here under the Colombo 
. I have given some consideration to this matter, and I feel that it 
Id. be advisable for them to meet with us at one of our regular meetings. 
ossibly it would be better to let the matter stand until immediately after 
the Easter recess, when Mr. White will be back. At that time he could ar- 
nge to have a meeting, which would be a special one, on the Colombo plan. 
ter all, we have passed the estimates in the regular way, and I feel that 
/ would solve the problem. As Easter is fast approaching, the students 
either in the course of examinations or preparing to get away. 

What is the feeling of the committee in regard to this matter? 

Agreed. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, there is a correction to be made in 
tnote 2 on page 45 of No. 1 proceedings at the request of the minister. 
is under the part of the minister’s statement—Contribution to the United 
itions Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA). The 
ure in footnote 2 is shown as “$2 million”; it should read “$1,500,000”. 

Se Is it agreed that the alteration should be made? 

= Agreed. 

(See Corrigendum on second page of this issue). 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, we will proceed. with item 98— 
sments for membership in the international organizations. 

98. Assessments for Membership in the International (including Common- 

wealth) Organizations that are detailed in the Estimates, including authority 

to ‘pay such assessments in the amounts and in the currencies in which 


they are levied; amount required in Canadian dollars, estimated as of Hf 
epee December, NOG Sead (asa eae ane thin DORR enoRie sition msigo ort nu naniag. oc. $ 4,207,526 
~ OSE ee 


a 

ES The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, are there any questions? 

Mr. SMrrH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to 
k the under-secretary a question. I think my question is relevant at this 
ne. However, if the under-secretary prefers, I will hold it until the min- 
- appears again before the Committee. 

My question concerns the method by which decisions are reached on ques- 
s of policy and procedure, or questions related to an approach to a subject. 
e more specific, I will take the United Nations as just one example. There 
I ve before the delegations an outline of the general policy in relation to 
ch of the subjects that are inscribed on the agenda of the United Nations. 
r you have often the minister in attendance; you have the De ee 
etary—and here let me say that these young secretaries do an excellen 
Q, and I have no criticism of them; you have the head of the deleea ae 
vice-chairman; you have numerous advisers; and then you have he 
ga es themselves-—_with all of this information concerning the history in 
ea : 
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relation to the problem, with all the adawice of the Sra tl diplomats—the 
ambassador, the chief of staff, and the knowledge of the secretarial staff. | 


As I said, the United Nations delegation is one example. It finds itself 
consistently in a position of having to refer back to your office and you, in 
turn, to your advisers, on questions of procedure and policy. “ 

Now, my question to you, sir, is this: are we not leaving ourselves some- 
what inflexible—realizing how quickly events take place? Should we not 
have more authority at these various posts—and I have cited the United Na- 
tions as one example. Do the people in Ottawa, not just yourself but your 
advisers, fully grasp the atmosphere surrounding the circumstances of these 
posts? Again, I mention the United Nations as the best example. “a 


Is our information transmitted fast enough so the decisions can be made 
as they should be made in relation to the items before us? Of course Otta va 
must make all policy decisions. But on the question of an approach to what 
is said in a speech made when debate takes place in the general sessi 
should not more authority be vested in those who are responsible in thes e 
posts; in particular I emphasize the general assemble of the United Nations? 


Mr. N. A. Rosertson (Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs): 
I think that is really a question that the Minister could answer better than 
I could. I can give you a preliminary explanation. I would say the ar ‘ 
with regard to the general assembly and the delegation there is that. ita 
unique. I would not regard it as representative of the situation in the em- 
bassies round the world. Your case for a delegation of responsibility is muc 
stronger in terms of the delegation at, say, New York, than it is in the United 
Nations. Basically, it is very important to see that any statements made i 
the name of Canada are consistent, that they are in line with cabinet polieys 
and whenever you can you want to check and confirm before a decision is 
taken. A good many quick decisions have to be taken in the course of t 
assembly, but some of them have quite important consequences. Now t 
we have a pretty good and very fast system of communication with our 
office, I think there is a great.deal to be said for encouraging them to cons! lt 
frequently and quickly with the Government in Ottawa, when they can. 
there are situations when a snap decision has to be taken and the man 
charge has to use his best judgment, which may not always coincide, with al 
the judgment here. I do not think any government can delegate responsibili y 
to, let us say, a delegation at a conference, or more particularly the Unit 
Nations. : 


Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): I think you have answered as far you ca n. 
sir. I only suggest that our difference, if there is one at all, is in degree. 
I agree with everything you say, that responsibility must be in the cabinet. 
AVe cannot be in the position of some countries whose delegations speak of ff 
the top of their heads when a situation occurs. But having had the respoi 
ibility of speaking for a committee, I got a feeling of utter frustration at time 
when, quite honestly, we would have to go back to have our statements 
completely processed. We have a wealth of staff at the United Nations al 
it seemed to me, we were not utilizing as well as we might the professio1 

_.people we had on hand. I believe that is a fair question which I will e 
happy to direct to the Minister, because I am not speaking of whether we 
‘should, for instance, abstain; I am not suggesting we should support a re 
‘olution on Hungary. I am suggesting that more responsibility could be left 
~'to the delegates as to the way in which we word a speech or a reference 
that is made to a speech, rather than have to keep making references; becausé 
by the time the reference is made and the reply comes back the debate has 
taken a completely new turn. 
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xTSON: There is one supplementary point I would make on the 
e planation, and that is that a good many questions coming up 
mmittee of the United Nations deal with questions that more closely 

departments of the government than they do the Department 
al Affairs. The reference back to Ottawa is often to enable us to 


ud Finance or Health and Welfare, or whatever department has the 


ys ama in that particular field’ with which the United Nations is 

aN hat committee were you on? 

ee Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Special political committee, Mr. Robertson. 

Mr. RoBeRTSON: In that field you would not have required that kind 
er-departmental consultation. But in some of the special and social 

s that is very important. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): As I say, I think it is a matter of degree, 
airman. If your argument is taken to the extreme, though, sir, it would 
there would be little point in having the delegate there at all—rather 
ust.a spokesman who is responsible for repeating views that may have come 
it of the office of a civil servant in Ottawa. 

This is no discredit to the civil servant in Ottawa; but I merely say I 
all the staff you have are equally well informed on the subject. Keep 
id. that even before you go into the debate you have the complete de- 
f the history of the position or the decision that Canada has taken, 
plied on the advice of the ambassador, the advice of the chairmen of 
organizations, the advice of the chief of staff, the advice of eight or ten 
etarial professionals. But references continually back to Ottawa seem 


pursue it with the Minister. 
-HeERRIDGE: I have been listening to Mr. Smith. I am inclined to 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I would like to point out that if that were 
ease I would certainly agree; but that is not the case. Before an in- 
rienced member of parliament—and it need not be a member of parliament, 
‘could be any one of a number of people, or could be the ambassador him- 
yefore any speech is put in his hands, it has been processed through 
s of the delegation with the assistance of all these professional people 
alking about. Again I emphasize I am not talking about major policy 
ns. I rather got the feeling that before you go to have a cup of coffee 
ave to receive instructions, and that there is little or no flexibility in 
lelegation’s approach to a subject. ee 

‘here is a big difference between making policy decisions by an in- 
enced member of parliament and having people in the delegation who 


he Vice-CHAIRMAN: Well, I might say, Mr. Smith, there is on occasion 
eway exercised, because I remember on one occasion, on a committee, 
1 against the advice of the departmental officials because I thought they 


wrong. Sy 
Herrivpce: That is traditional in your case, Mr. Chairman! 

VI SMITH (Calgary South): I am delighted to hear that, Mr. Chairman. 
The Vice-CuairMAN: I am still convinced that they were wrong. 

I ‘McCurave: I did not think they were wrong. | 
Vice-CHaIRMAN: Any further questions? Does item 98 carry? 


the procedure is a good safeguard, particularly when you have very - 


ponsible and realize the atmosphere of the debate and the position that 
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Mr. REcIER: On item 98 I wonder if we might have a copy of a report on 
what is happening in the Food and Agriculture Organization. How much is 
our expenditure in the food and agriculture organization? I notice a decrease 7 
of $5,249. 

Mr. Rogertson: You want to know what our total contribution was? 

Mr. REGIER: Yes. 

Mr. H. B. Stewart (Head, Finance Division, Department of External 
Affairs): Included in this item for food and agriculture organization is $363,381. 

Mr. REGIER: May I ask, is there a decrease as compared with last year, 
because this organization is no longer as effective or growing, or was it merely — 
an overestimate? 

Mr. Stewart: The decrease here would be almost entirely due to the 
rate of exchange. This is a United States payment. They are estimated this year, 
all our United States payments, at .95381, or something like that. 

Mr. Herrmce: Who were our representatives in that organization? 

Mr. RoBerRTSON: Our continuing liaison with the FAO is maintained by 
our Ambassador in Rome. The Canadian representatives—I am not sure 
if it is annual or biennial—is normally headed by the Minister of Agriculture. 
At their meeting last November Mr. Harkness was there with a delegation, 
with some representatives of provincial governments and producers organi- © 
zations. , 

I had prepared in answer to a request from Mr. McCleave last week 
notes on Canadian liaison with each of the specialized agencies. We thought © 
they were perhaps a little extensive to put into the record as they stand, 
but I might read what we have on the Food and Agriculture Organization. © 

This note says that the Food and Agriculture Organization was established 
in 1945 and became a specialized agency of the United Nations in 1946. — 
The supreme body of the Organization is the conference which normally — 
meets biennially. Between sessions of the conference, the work of FAO is 
supervised by a council, which usually meets twice a year and which is com- 
posed of representatives of 25 member-governments elected at the con- © 
ference. : 4 

At the tenth conference of the FAO in 1959, the Canadian delegate was j 
the Hon. Douglas S. Harkness, Minister of Agriculture, who was accompanied 

: 
q 
i 
4 
§ 


by an alternate delegate, Mr. J. F. Booth, Department of Agriculture, and ten 
associate delegates from the Department of Agriculture, National Health and © 
Welfare, Trade and Commerce, Northern Affairs and National Resources, — 
Fisheries and three members of the Canadian embassy in Rome. 

Canada was elected to the FAO council at the tenth conference. The 
council is to meet again in October, 1960. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Did you get Mr. Stewart’s answer to your inquiry about ; 
the slight reduction in the appropriation? . 

Mr. REGIER: Yes. 3 


Mr. RoBertTSoN: In budgeting for it we overestimated. There is no decrease 
in terms of the activity of the Organization. 

Mr. Recter: I notice we do not seem to be making much headway towards 
development of a world food bank. I wonder if Mr. Robertson would tell us, 
as a cabinet secretary, what useful purpose this organization now serves? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: The Food and Agriculture Organization? 


Mr. REGIER: Yes, what is the main line of work outside of the meetings | 
every once in a while? 
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ze STEwart: FAO provides services of common benefits to its 72 member 
untries, such as the collection and publication of agricultural and fisheries 
ati ‘ics, the organization of international conferences and meetings of expert 
ies concerned with agricultural and fishery problems, and services in pees 
ction with the international control of animal distaste Its conferences and 
eetings provide forums for discussions by member countries of important 
ues, such as systems of agricultural price support and the problem of surplus 
icultural production. An important part of the work of FAO is concerned 
ith providing assistance to the less developed countries, and FAO uses for 
purpose both the budgetary contributions of its own members and funds 
( ovided from the expanded program of technical assistance of the United 
Nations. 

_ They use funds from both in their program to assist underdeveloped 
untries. What we are budgeting for here is our contribution, which is 4.17 
‘cent of the whole FAO budget. Their expected budget ioe next year is 
94,750—U.S.—and our contribution is 4.17 per cent of that. 


‘Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I might ask, has our assessment in the 
ed Nations been altered at all, or have we had any further requests for 
tional support? 


Mr. Stewart: The scale of assessment for membership in the United 
Na ons for the years 1959, 1960 and 1961 as far as Canada is concerned, 
se cat 3.11 per cent. This is likely to fluctuate I think, Mr. Smith. The 
le of assessment takes account of such factors as comparative income of 
mbers per head of population, relative ability to obtain foreign exchange, 
the per capita principle, which provides that “in normal times, the per 
ta contribution of any member should not exceed the per capita con- 
bution of the member which bears the highest assessment’. In this case 
is the United States and their contribution is 32.51 per cent. 
Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): Based on those facts, have we been asked 
ny additional support? 
Mr. Stewart: Not that I know of, sir. 
f ‘Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Can you tell me how many countries of 
nited Nations are now in default on their assessments, without reading 
—just how ‘many of the total membership of 82? 

Mr. Stewart: I have not got that figure here at the moment. I think 
e it in the office for some agencies, but not the whole thing. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I wonder if at a future meeting it could be 

with the committee? 
- The Vice-CHarrman: We can then table it. Any further questions? 
Mr. Herrwce: Mr. Chairman, with respect to the International Labour 
ganization, no doubt some of the members of the committee will remember 
some years ago the manufacturers in Canada under the act nominated a 
ited States citizen to represent Canada on the committee, and the labour 
ganization nominated a United States citizen. I think it was the famous 
. Banks. Could you explain what is the procedure now in securing repre- 
itation for Canada at the International Labour Organization, and what co- 
eration there is between External Affairs and the Department of Labour, 
have something to do with it. : 
+. ROBERTSON: They have a great deal to do with it. The head of the 
nadian delegation to the International Labour Organization, which is held 
very year, is normally the Minister of Labour, if his parliamentary duties 
nit. The International Labour Organization has been unique in having 


<i 
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been set up as a tripartite sagresentarion of labour, employers and govern- 
ments, and the Minister of Labour arranges with the representative bodies, 
the Canadian Manufacturers Association, the trades and labour congress and 
the respective employers; and the Department of External Affairs works 
closely with the Department of Labour. The deputy head of the delegation 
is usually our permanent ambassador at Geneva, and our continuing liaison 
and contact with the International Labour Organization is through our office 
at Geneva. Canada is not only one of the states of chief industrial im- 
portance, but is a permanent member of the governing body of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 

Mr. HEerRIDGE: I just want to say I most emphatically think that persons 
representing Canada, whether it be for the employer or representing labour, 
should be Canadian citizens. a 

Mr. RopeRTSON: This is normally so. : a 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, the International Civil Aviation Organiza i 
tion, is the heaquarters in Montreal?- 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 


Mr. CrEsSToHL: Are there a satisfactory number of Canadians given e 
ployment there, or have we any voice in the selection of the personnel? 


Mr. Rosertson: No, it is like all the specialized agencies, in that it i 
completely independent of the host government, as far as its personnel 
appointments are concerned. I presume that like the United Nations secre - 
tariat itself, it tries to combine a representative staff drawn from the partici 
pating countries, combined with an efficient office organization. Actually, 
the new director general is a Canadian deputy under secretary for External 
Affairs who was appointed to that post last year. He was elected by a 
vote of the member countries. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: There was some talk several years ago, or rather a threat, 
that they were going to move their headquarters from Montreal. Has that 
now pretty much disappeared? 


Mr. Rosertson: I think it was a subject before this committee over the 
years. There were problems of taxation status and so on, that I think by 
now have been satisfactorily worked out. There is a small item in the 
estimates which occurs each year for assistance given by the government 
towards their accommodation in Montreal, which is part.of the deal which 


I think was settled. : a 
Mr. HerripGe: Seeing that this international organization’s headquarters 


are in Montreal, when it comes to the appointment of personnel from 
Canada, are they in the habit of receiving letters of recommendation from 


members of parliament? 
Mr. RoBERTSON: I would not know about their practices at all. 
Mr. Ricuarp (Ottawa East): Would that be harmful? 


Mr. KucHEeREPA: May I ask a question on the NATO science committee 
I notice in the research grants program provision for $58,000 (US). This i 
a $1 million program. Could the Under Secretary tell us what this dea 
with? 


Mr. RoBERTSON: Well, about three or four years ago—I think 1956 or 1957 : 
the member countries in NATO thought they would see if they could noi 
cooperate more effectively to develop their scientific studies and programs 
which they introduced two years ago. The United States, I think, put wy 
$1 million a year, and the other member countries were asked to match i 
in proportion. 


3 


. 
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; ‘HEREPA: If I might interrupt, this was a new program which was 
ed pon in April, 1959. This is something new which I am inquiring 
e ROBERTSON: It has been modified; but the whole NATO science com- 
was only set up about three years ago. They have a system of scholar- 
; for scientific studies within members of the NATO alliance. This new 

See I think, was directed by this committee of which Dr. Steacie of 
i ational Research Council is the Canadian representative. 


_ Mr. RectEer: Before we get too far into item 99, I do not know whether 


e had concluded 98— 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: We have not completed 98. It has not passed yet. - 
Mr. REGIER: If I may, on item 98, commonwealth education liaison unit, 


r 
V 


a as a result of this new program? 


Mr. RoBertson: I do not think any students have yet come under the 
ommonwealth program worked out at the conference last summer. We are 
ently holding competitions in different parts of the commonwealth, to select 
dents under this scheme who will be coming to Canadian universities for 
1 > academic year beginning in September. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Would this be apart from any scholarships that are con- 


3.7.37 


d by the Canada Council? 


Mr. Rosertson: This is quite apart from the Canada Council program. 
item that Mr. Regier mentioned is our share of the contribution to the 


eir administrative and overhead costs. 
r. Regier: And this organization in London will also be responsible 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Well, I think they will be trying to coordinate and perhaps 
est to the commonwealth countries what they should do in that field. 
anada it is the responsibility of the committee that administers the plan, 
y have cooperation with the universities in bringing this to the attention 
udents everywhere. a 

Vir. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Robertson, you were discussing a project 
ute ago, and perhaps this comes within the same field, eee 

Canada is one of the very few countries of the United Nations which, in 
ion to the professional diplomat who represents the country as a delegate, 
a contingent of political representatives—which I am sure the members 
‘committee agree is a very happy balance. 
_. I think I am correct in saying that the majority of countries do not follow 
is practice, that in most instances it is the professional diplomat who invariably 
pre sents the countries at the sessions of the general assembly. Is this not 


r. Ropertson: I have never myself attended a regular session of the 


Nations. It was my impression that th 


e for the first time paying $9,612. How many students have we now in, 


os 
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Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): We are an exception to the rule; but the 
point I would like to make is—and this is not an assertion but rather a hope— ~ 
that we will not only continue this practice, but that we will enlarge the 
number of political representatives as political advisers or representatives, — 
because it obviously makes for a more informed parliament if they have the 
opportunity of seeing the United Nations in operation. I am in full concurrence 
with what Canada does, and I hope we will do more than that. 

Mr. RosBerRTSON: I think you can take that up with the Minister who 
will be here tomorrow, if you want to pursue that. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Does item 98 carry? 
Item agreed to. 


Item 99. Contribution to the program of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 

tion’s Science Committee in-an amount of $130,870 U.S., notwithstanding that 

payment may exceed or fall short of the equivalent in Canadian dollars, 

estimated:as:-of December; 1959, swhieh #1s 02). <0: oie. ore ee on eae ee Deets Cee $ 124,572 
Item 100. Payment to the International Civil Aviation Organization in part 

reimbursement of compensation paid to its Canadian employees for Quebec 

ancomestax. forthe 959 stexation=v.ectin, cated eat oleae ve cts ae ee 12,000 
Ttem 101. To provide the International Civil Aviation Organization with 

office accommodation at less than commercial rates ..............-.-s+++- 215,716 


Items 99, 100 and 101 agreed to. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Item 102? 


Item 102. Contribution to the United Nations Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion Training Centre at the University of British Columbia .............. $ 10,000 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Could we have some explanation as to recent developments — 
in relation to that? 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Is this on item 102, Mr. Herridge? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes, it is. 


Mr. Ropertson: The committee will remember this is a new project for — 
which provision was made for the first time last year, and this current year — 
is the first in which this training scheme has been in operation at the university q 
of British Columbia, which gives it quarters and the cooperation of the faculty — 
of the university itself. \ , 

The other day I was talking with the director, who was in town. He was ~ 
describing their first year’s work. They had about a score of trainees, mostly 
in public administration and in technical-professional administration from less 
developed countries; and they worked out a training program for them in the © 
Pacific northwest involving the cooperation of both the provincial administra- — 
tions in British Columbia and the prairies, and the state administrations and 
American universities on the Pacific coast. Also they have had a good deal of © 
cooperation from private industry in the area. x 

Though this is very much an experimental project, the report I had on ite] a 
work was encouraging and suggested they hoped to see it continuing and 4 
expanding. 


Mr. HerripcGe: Thank you. 


Item 102 agreed to. 


Item 103. Grant to the International Committee of the Red Cross ............ $ 15,000 


Mr. McCueave: I have a question or two to ask on item 103, the cau to 
the international committee of the Red Cross. 

Does this payment take into account special emergencies that may arise, 
such as those that have arisen in North Africa and South Africa in recent 
months? 


s the members of the committee wi 
Sey will remember, there is thi i 
oe oars arose out of the contributions to flood relief i ee 
urope five « x years ago, which left a substantial sum in ex 
‘as pos to meet that particular emergency. Goninihidiene co ee 
Ke ee through the Red Cross, with the concurrence of the sobeom 
ent, ular emergencies as they arise in vario : | 
I believe the earthquake in Morocco was the most near ee 
__Mr. Recter: I wonder if Mr. Robertson could inform t this ti , 
ee or ihe F us, a this time what 
ees C raser valley flood relief fund, and what is being done 
_ Mr. Ropertson: Frankly, I do not know. Id i i Fithi 
feeb ee ; o not think it comes within 
ithe ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: I would not think it would, Mr. Regier. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: Mr. Chairman, in pursuance of what the Under Secretary 
; been saying, approximately in dollars what is the state of that particular 


1d, to which you made reference? 
‘ ‘Mr. ROBERTSON: There is no point in my making a guess— 


Mr. Kucuerepa: Well, if you do not know— 


1e countries behind the iron curtain participate in this international organiza- 
on, or have they organized counter-organizations? 

Mr. Rogerson: I think I have to answer “I do not know” to that. It is 
y recollection that there was some representation, or a question of representa- 
on arose at the time of the last conference of the international Red Cross 
ation, which was held in Canada. As to just what the status of their 
ions is, I would have to make inquiries; I forget. 


tly how international this organization is at this time? 

The Vice-CHaIRMAN: Could you have that information at the next 
eting? 

_ Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes I think so. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Could you have it for tomorrow? 
Mr. Ropertson: Yes, I think so. 


ig to have a report on what occasions, if any, did the countries behind the 
curtain require or call for assistance from the International Red Cross. 


fr. ROBERTSON: Yes, we could get that information. 


Item 103 agreed to. 
ae ; - \ 

- Item 104. Grant to the Commonwealth Institute in an amount of £500, notwith- . 

standing that payment may exceed or fall short of the equivalent in 

3 Canadian dollars, estimated as of December, 1959, which is .........--. $ 1,331 

eS) 

Mr. Stocan: Mr. Chairman, I notice there is a group of appropriations 
ot required for 1960-61. Among those is the item of $10 million regarding 
1e purchase and transfer of wheat flo 


member states of NATO. 
.m I to understand that the plan for this stock pile has gone by the 


Mr. Recier: I wonder if we could get a report, at a later meeting, as to~ 


Mr. Crestou.: At the time you make this report it would also be intone 


ur for the strategic stock piles of food . 
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Mr. RoBERTSON: I am not quite sure. There may be agreements under | 
that program concluded with Norway and perhaps other NATO countries. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you could have that information too for 
tomorrow morning’s meeting. 
Mr. RoBERTSON: We will prepare a memo for: you on that. i 
Mr. KucHEREPA: Coming back to the item just above that item, the NATO 
headquarters building, could the Under-secretary tell us the total cost of that 
new NATO headquarters building to which we contributed $124,420 during 
1959? q 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Have we that information here? > 
Mr. Stewart: I have not the information here at the moment, but it was 
given in the house by Mr. Fleming. It was not in the estimates, but was in ; 
the supplementaries which went through the house the other Sa We could — 
bring that information in tomorrow. et 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Any further questions on item 104? 
Item 104 agreed to. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Now we revert to the main item. 


Ttem> 79. Departmental. Administration <...secyrc bs ste estes ooo ovis oeeioleeis oie ee) ate ees $ 6,370,736 


Mr. McCuLeave: How about items 105 and 106? 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: They have both been carried. 


Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, I have a question I would like to ask Mr. 4 
Robertson. This is under item 75, departmental administration? 


The .VICE-CHAIRMAN: That is right. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Is it the practice of the High Commissioner’s office in London. 
to send officials of the Department of External Affairs to meetings of the Con- — 
servative clubs in Britain and to address these meetings on various occasions 
with respect to the good government that we have in Canada, and the possi-— 
bilities for migration to Canada? a 

- Mr. Rosertson: I once talked with a group which I believe is one of the 
younger Conservative political organizations. I was High Commissioner for 
Canada under another government. ¥ 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Congratulations; that is sound policy imdeaem i 

Mr. HeRRIDGE: Does the High Commissioner’s office also send officials to © 
meetings of the Labour party in Great Britain? a 

Mr. Roserton: I think we have had people there as observers at the 
annual trade union congress and at both the big annual party meetings. a 


Mr. HERRIDGE: My question was, to labour party clubs? 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Have they ever been asked? 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: I would think that our Department of External 
Affairs in London would send a representative to any organization that asked 
them to send one. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Why I asked was this: I have a cousin, a very sacri ladys 3 
but she is very active in the Conservative party. I got a letter from her only © 
a few days ago saying that the high commissioner’s office did send speakers to | 
Conservative party organizations to discuss these things. I wondered if it 
was the policy of the government to condition immigrants in England, before 
leaving for Canada, for membership into the Progressive Conservative party. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I think, as the chairman suggested, that so far as the 
resources of staff allow, if any group wants to hear a talk about Canada, or 
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not always possible; invitations can come f. 
t. ; rom al 
we can, we do try to meet them. ceyacie es 
r. HERRIDGE: I might say that my cousin also mentio 

oRRI ned in the lett 
ie a percentage of the members enjoyed the talks, there were a see 
ho said they would rather continue to play housey-housey to provide 


CarDIN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Robertson a question 
rning the Canadian weekly bulletin. If I recall correctly, that particular 
cation is put out by the information department of External affairs and 
ibuted to our ambassadors and representatives throughout the world. The 
se of this bulletin is to keep our representatives informed of the trend 


_exactly the same form. 


ir. CARDIN: Could Mr. Robertson tell the committee whether there is 
ided in this bulletin any indication of the opposition’s thinking on import- 
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3 | the circulation list; but this little compendium is prepared by the in- 

ation department on exactly the same basis as it has been prepared for 
years. I could not answer your question in substance; all I am saying 
there has been no change in the policy. 


MV r. CARDIN: The point I am trying to make is merely this. If the depart- 
, is spending money to have their representatives informed of Canadian 


to pay for it. 


ther strange, like Music summer school, No trout size limit, and Shake- 
seminar. It seems to me that points of view on the Bomare, and subjects 
- nature, would indeed be more useful. My point is this: if it does not 
1; cover what it is supposed to; if it does not give a full picture to our 
: atives of what is going on in Canada, I submit it is a waste of time and 


“ROBERTSON: This program of sending out this short bulletin is to save 
high cost of sending newspapers from Canada by airmail, and whether 


n it, because I was never in very far-away posts. 


CARDIN: I am not complaining about the form in 
2d: it is the contents that I am concerned about. I am not so sure 
Mery: valuable. : 

_ SMITH (Calgary South): Send them a copy of Hansard and they 
be thoroughly bored! Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. 
Robertson, you have a relationship with the chief of the general staff in 
appointment of military attaches. How is this worked out: who makes 
decision as to who goes to what post—the chief of the general staff, in 
ation with your department? 

Rogerson: First of all, there iS°C 
partment of National Defence and t 


onsultation and agreement between 
he Department of External Affairs, 


‘have one dated March 30, 1960, and some of the subjects included in it 


s that gap adequately is a matter of opinion. I was never very de-— 


which the matter 
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subject expressly to cabinet approval, as to which posts should have a service 
attache, and what kind of service attache! I mean, whether you want to 
have them from all three services as well as from defence, or whether you 
combine the post. ‘ 

Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): I appreciate that. 

Mr. RoBERTSON: When it comes to designation of an individual officer 
for a post, the initiative is taken by the Department of National Defence, 
but the practice is to notify in advance and secure the consent of the head 
of the post to whom the military attache, or air attache, is being appointed. — 

Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): So that any initiation, in the first instance, 
is basically the Department of National Defence? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 

Mr. SmirH (Calgary South): You are not in’ any way responsible, or 
concerned, yourself, with perhaps lack of rotation or the period of office? 
This, again, is Department of National Defence, is it? The suitability of the 
man would be, of course, your concern. : 

Mr. ROBERTSON: We are concerned about some things. In some posts 
there is a question of accommodation which has to be taken into account. 
Since the service attaches are part of the Canadian general representation 
on any post or station, we are therefore interested. But the designation of 
an individual officer, the question of rotation—that would be strictly a service 
question. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Then may I talk for a moment about a 
career diplomat as such, whether he be an ambassador or an officer of lesser 
rank. Have we changed our policy at all in that regard? I believe his term 
of office has been increased, has it not? Have we not endeavoured to add a 
year to his service, in some instances? . 

Mr. RospertTson: You cannot make any general statement across the board. 
We have a rough division of posts and classes, in which we take into account 
climatic conditions, accessibility— 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): There is no general rule; that is the anon 


Mr. Ropertson: No. There is a group where you normally have a shorte 
expectation of appointment than others. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Is it not correct that in certain instances, 
where you are dealing only with a particular category, you have a general 
rule that the length of time he will stay in the post—provided, of course, the 
economic and weather conditions are normal—is a four-year period? 

Mr. Ropertson: No, that would be on the high side. It goes from 34 years 
down to 2 years. In a post like Ghana, it is 2 years. ] 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): These gentlemen are invariably rotated 
from one particular post to another, and in some instances are brought 
back to assume responsibility within the department itself; is this correct? 4 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, it is true as a general rule, though the term of 
the assignment does Heoena upon the requirements of the service generally. 
Sometimes, to complete a necessary move, you may have to move somebody 
before he has completed his expected assignment; and in some cases it may 
be stretched by a year. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): This leads me to the point in which I an 
really interested. How do you determine the efficiency of some of our repre- 
sentatives? This is a responsibility, I assume, which is largely yours, is i 
not, Mr. Robertson? In the event that you must make periodic checks, do 
you concern yourself with any particular method of determining the efficiency 
of your representatives? Are you, in any instances, rotating them to give them 
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ader experience? But basically 


I am interested in how you determine their 
lency. — , 


_ Mr. RoBertson: We have now—and I do not know that it really answers 
ir question—an inspection service in the department which works in 
ose cooperation with treasury board and with the Civil Service Commission; 
and I think that the Department of Trade and Commerce has similar methods 
for maintaining the efficiency of officers abroad. 
- That inspection service periodically examines, on the spot, the set-up, 
orking arrangements, practices of the local posts and compares them 
ith what they found in examination of other posts. They hear suggestions, 
n ake suggestions and report back to departments on the efficiency or otherwise 
of the post. Then that background information is taken into account in advice 
o the minister about transfers and promotions, : 
I think that is probably the normal way in most foreign services in 
ying to maintain an efficient overseas organization often in very small 
hits where you may have just two or three people together. 


_ Mr. McGee: Mr. Chairman, the under-secretary was not here when we 
eard what I considered to be very unsatisfactory evidence the other day, 
ncerning the follow-up on the expenditures of funds, in general, to determine 
whether the funds allocated in the general field of foreign aid are reaching 
the people we are designating them for. 

I questioned the witness at the last meeting concerning some kind of 
audit or inspection, and as I say the reply I received was most unsatisfactory. 
I was wondering if the under-secretary could give us some general informa- 
on along this line? 

- Mr. RoBErtson: I am sorry, I was not at the meeting in question, and I 
not think I can comment on it, at least without having had a look at the 
cord of the meeting. 


_ Mr. CresToHu: I wonder whether Mr. Robertson could tell us if the de- 
irtment from time to time avails itself of information that could be brought 
t by parliamentarians or senators who visit either offically or unofficially 
legations abroad? 

_ Mr. Ropertson: Oh yes, I would say we have always been very grateful, 
y, very glad to. 

_ Mr. CRESTOHL: Some of them may be a little diffident to come forward 
id voluntarily make a report, and I was wondering if you have from time to 
me called on them. 

Mr. Rosertson: Oh yes, and we are very glad to have their opinions. 


a ‘Mr. CrESTOHL: I wonder if the committee has had a report of this last 
commonwealth parliamentary association group. There were several parliamen- 
flans and a number of delegations. I wonder if you have heard anything 
them? 
Mr. Rosertson: I have had informal conversations with one or two 
members who were on that group and made that tour. I would say I would 
very glad to hear the comments and suggestions of people who have seen 
sts that I have not seen. ; 
- Mr. Crestout: I thought perhaps, Mr. Chairman, the committee might 
interested in hearing an observation from our delegation in the state of 
rael, a rather important spot at this time. I am not speaking for the group 
t for myself. Our complete legation—certainly the mpmnene re 
Hent degree of popularity, a fine reputation in the work ete Hen 
in that rather delicate spot. The staff too enjoys the confidence Se t r rae 
e. I am speaking now from personal observation of the ee a me 
ortant posts in the government of Israel. I was delighted to hear of her - 
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extreme popularity, her fairness. She is welcome and persona grata every- ; 
where,—particularly, of course, in the diplomatic group. I thought that was © 
the kind of question I should ask Mr. Robertson, whether you had had reports — 
from people who had visited delegations on official visits sometimes, and 
who had made suggestions or observations sometimes, which I think the 
department would be interested in knowing. 


Mr. RopertTson: Yes, I quite agree. 


Mr. McCurave: Is it not true that the honourable lady comes from Halifax, — 
which would explain all these virtues? 


Mr. Recier: I wonder if I could not get verification of a matter which 
I think has caused some concern to many members of the house. We occa- 
sionally receive letters of complaint that this or that organization in Canada 
has attempted to sponsor people coming to Canada on a visit, possibly from 

behind the iron curtain, and the Department of External Affairs has not 
approved the proposal. 

I wonder if the under secretary ewould care to elaborate on what kind 
of basis certain organizations in Canada are granted permission to sponsor 
people in Canada on visits, say, from behind the iron curtain especially, — 
while other organizations are being denied. I think there is a lot of misunder- 
standing on this matter. What is the policy followed? 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: That is rather a broad question, is it not? 

Mr. Recrer: I think that answer would be useful to members of the 
committee because it is members of the committee who have to answer ae 
letters to their constituents. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I would imagine that every case would be taken 
separately. There would probably be no two cases alike. : 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I was just talking with Mr. Campbell. I have the im- 
pression that either the minister or the Prime Minister made a short state- 
ment in the house recently about the position of the government on the 
question raised by Mr. Regier. I have not the text of it handy. Basically, the 
government and the Department of External Affairs, which acts in this matter 
as an agent of government policy, have not encouraged or granted facilities 
for persons coming to Canada, sponsored by what are believed to be communist 
or communist front organizations. The same person on his own, or under 
other auspicies, might get his visa without difficulty. But that is the position. 

This is again the policy which has been followed in Canada for some 
years, and is, I think, very much like policies followed by the United Kingdom. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: That means, Mr. Robertson, that if someone who had been 
originally sponsored, say, by the communist party of Canada from behind 
the iron curtain, was later sponsored by the Progressive Conservative Party, 
his chances of making the trip would be greater. 

Mr. Rosertson: I would say if it was not sponsored by the communist 
party, their chances would be better. 


Mr. Rrecrer: The reason I want this brought out—and I appreciate the 
answer very much—is, is it not true that Canadians wishing to visit behind the 
iron curtain are limited as to under whose auspices they may visit there? 
Also is it not true that they are limited as to where they may go behind the 
iron curtain, and that therefore Canadian policy is really basically a reciprocal 
one, in that we are doing very much the same thing as the regime in Moscow 
is doing? 


Mr. RoBeRTSON: There are probably points on which you can make a 
parallel or a comparison. I would not say it was simply a reciprocal policy. 


Mr. Recrer: I did not mean it in that way; but I have had a number of 
people in my constituency who had not been behind the iron curtain since 1911. 
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2 or thereabouts, who have pleaded with me for assistance, 
it the homeland, However, they want to go to a certain ar 


meland, and they want to go on their own or under auspices of their own 
oice. The answer they receive time and again is always the same, that if 


They want 
ea in their 


to where they wish to visit. 
behind the iron curtain, they can go there under those approved auspices. 
Otherwise, they may not go. Therefore, Canada actually is not so unfair in this 
regard, in that our Canadian government also retains to itself the right to say 
er whose auspices anyone can visit Canada. Am I not right in that over- 


‘Mr. Rogerson: Yes, I think substantially so. 


Mr. Carpin: May I ask a question? Does the Department of External 
airs have any means whereby it can help people behind the iron curtain to 
igrate, when it is a question of uniting a family? For instance, I have a 
-in mind of a man who has been out of Bulgaria for about three years, 
his wife and three daughters are still there. Of course, he is very anxious 
et them out. Could the Department of External Affairs help them in a 
like this? 

_Mr. Rogpertson: Well, I would say first of all that the situation varies a 
t deal from country to country behind the iron curtain. 

2 


‘Mr. Carvin: This is Bulgaria. | 
‘Mr. ROBERTSON: There is very little the department could do. We have 
t direct diplomatic relations with Bulgaria. We have no representation in 
ophia; they have no representation here. One could, in an individual case, 
ask the United Kingdom minister to bring the facts of the situation to the 
tention of the local authorities. I do not know whether the policy of the 
garian government in respect of exit visas has altered much in recent years. 
re have been a few cases recently where permission has been granted for 
viduals to come out from the Soviet Union to join families here, whereas 
e years ago there were no cases. At the same time you cannot believe in 
a and give people encouragement. 
Mr. Carvin: Thank you. 
Mr. Jones: I wonder if the department could supply us with figures of 
number of External Affairs people abroad, as compared with the number 
rade and Commerce people abroad? | 
a Mr. RosBertson: I think those figures could be produced very easily. We 
e the External Affairs figures here, but I doubt if we have the Trade and 
merce figures here. 
_ Mr. Jones: Itemized by countries. . 
a) ry ROBERTSON: You will probably see the quarterly division of Canadian 
pr entation abroad which lists all the departmental figures. re 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: I think the monthly magazine, Trade, contains that, 
out by the Department of Trade and Commerce. : ae 
Mr 5: r if it is possible to produce an itemized list by S 
eee oF comparison, or to indicate where such figures could be. 
ihe Wagan 
r. STEWART: We have figures by post, 
own. I can get you the total of the con 
‘looking at their blue book. 
E eiseve: Well, rather than list them here and ee ee time of the com- 
perhaps they could be tabulated and produced later. 


and a total list of those abroad, of 
tinuing establishment from Trade, 
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Mr. Stewart: Yes, we have our own by missions. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: You can have it at the next meeting. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, we can prepare that. a 
; Mr. JoNEs: I suppose the ones in the blue book would not include some of 
the lower paid personnel? 
Mr. STEwartT: Yes, including locally engaged. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 
Mr. Stocan: Mr. Under-Secretary, I would like to ask, when you visit a 
foreign country do they assume the responsibility for the safety of people or 
are we still under the safety of the Canadian government? Bt 
Mr. RoBERTSON: Are you thinking about private persons or our own staff? 


Mr. SLOGAN: No, private persons. x 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Well, they are travelling on a Canadian passport which 
asks the local authority to treat the traveller properly and look out for his 
interests. If he meets with misadventure, and it looks as if he has been denie I 
justice in trying to get recourse through the local processes of law, then the 
government might raise the question with the other government, and intercede. 
But in the ordinary course a Canadian abroad and a Canadian travelling in the 
United States is relying on the local authorities for protection, and he has to. 
obey the local laws. I am not sure if I understood your question right. ; 


Mr. SLOGAN: I was thinking particularly about those people who visit in| 
the Soviet Union. I have asked some of the personnel about this and they have 
explained that sometimes it is a matter of safety, and so on. I assume they take © 
responsibility for people travelling in their country, in the matter of safety. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Well, there is one general category of persons, naturalizer ; 
Canadian subjects returning to the country of their birth. The case that arises” 
most frequently is the conflict of the laws of notarial service. The country of 
birth may well assert against the individual in respect of notary service, and 
we would not be able to protect him against that claim if he went back to the 
country in which he was born. ; ° 


Mr. McGse: Talking about local laws in certain countries; in South Africa, 
for instance, would the Canadian high commissioner there be excluded from 
the laws governing association with persons of other races? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I do not see any legal advisers with me this morning. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: I would imagine, Mr. McGee, he would have to use 
a bit of his own diplomacy for his own benefit. 

Any other questions? If not, it is approaching 11 o’clock. There will be a 
meeting of the Committee tomorrow morning at 9.30, I believe in room 356-S, 
which is on the Senate side. It is being held to accommodate several members — 
of the committee who wished to question the minister. The minister will, I 
understand, be present tomorrow morning at this meeting to answer questions — 
on different matters on which, I believe, they wished to question him. He will 
be present at that meeting. If there is nothing further to ask this morning, | 
the meeting will be adjourned. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Would that be on item 75, Mr. Chairman? . 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
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THURSDAY, April m1 1960. 


(14) ee os 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. Me! i 2 
i e Vice-Chairman, Mr. F. E. Lennard, presiding. si: 


Peaners- present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Cardin, Crestohl, Hellyes, 
cherepa, Lafreniere, Lennard, Martin (Essex East), McCleave, prs. a 
, Pearson, Regier, Richard (Onnee East), Slogan and Vivian —(17) 


ttendance: Honourable Howard C. Green, Secretary of State for 
Affairs: and Messrs. N. A. Robertson, ude -Secretary of State; 
Gill, Assistant Under-Secretary of State and H. B. Stewart, Head, 
vision; all from the Department of External Affairs. 


: Committee resumed discussion of the 1960-61 estimates of ne Depart- 
f External Affairs. 


Cert ae information requested previously was presented to the Committee, ik 
ey Le x : 
om 75—Departmental Administration, being under consideration, the 
ter was further ae ie on matters pertaining to External Affairs. 


* 


Martin (Essex Hee bps Bek that Item 75 be not now eae: so” ae 
\ inister might give a report to the Committee on his return. The 
Chairman agreed to bring this suggestion before the Subcommittee on oo 
da and Procedure. . ee 


B', 


05 0 ’clock the Committee adjourned until Friday, April 8th at 9. HUN be 
; z ah eH, 


Clyde es dk 
A/Clerk of the aa 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, April 7, 1960. 
9:30 am. 


5 H The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, we now have a quorum. So you 
will please come to order. 


- : 

. _ I might say before we proceed, that there were several questions asked 
ee 

Be 


at the last meeting. One was about the international Red Cross. 
I have a reply here. Do you wish to have it included in today’s proceedings? 

p> “Agreed. 
E: The reply reads as follows: 
B. 1. A report on “How international is the Red Cross at this time”. 
fi At the present time there are active Red Cross societies or similar 
‘organizations (such as the Red Crescent) in 84 independent countries. 
' This includes 11 Iron Curtain countries: Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
4 : _ slovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
* _ Red China, Roumania and the USSR. Yugoslavia also has an active 

organization. 
2. “On what occasions, if any, did the countries behind the Iron 
~ | ‘Curtain require or call for assistance from the Red Cross’. 
a It is difficult to give an all inclusive answer on relatively short 
notice. We have been able to determine that in at least two instances 
recently Iron Curtain countries have received Red Cross assistance. In 
1956, during and following the revolution in Hungaria, Red Cross 
assistance on a large scale was made available in that country. Red 
‘ Cross assistance has been provided on a fairly regular basis in Poland 
3 also. | 
a Yugoslavia which is not, of course, an Iron Curtain country, also 
' receives Red Cross assistance. 


' 
+ 
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‘NATO ‘headquarters building in Paris. It was 4 billion I think, that 
is 4,739,745,800 French francs, or 47,397,458 of the new or so-called heavy 
French francs. I think the whole article should be included in today’s pro- 


ei Mr. Fuemine (Eglinton): Yes. The total cost of the new NATO 
“ay headquarters building in Paris is 4,739,745,800 French franes or 
Fi 47,397,458 of the new or so-called heavy French francs. The equivalent 
in Canadian dollars is approximately 102 million. Canada has con- 
‘ tributed to date $605,002. With the item now appearing in the supple- 
mentary estimates, the total contribution toward the construction of 
Me the building will be $653,145. Canada’s proportion is 6.08 per cent of 
_-, the total. ; 
‘Now, we have the minister, Mr. Green, with us, as you see, and he is 
open for any questions which you may wish to ask him. 

« Mr. Pearson: The minister in the house the other day expressed some ~ 
( isappointment over the fact that we have not had enough courage to ask 
‘some questions about the Commonwealth. Now I would like to remove his 
disappointment by asking him one or two questions about the Commonwealth. 


Bai, 
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: 1 
He also stated in the Fotis that if we stick to adherence of principles we. 
would be all right in our relations within the Commonwealth. 


Hon. Howarp C. GREEN (Secretary of State, for External Affairs): What 
was that again, please? 


Mr. PEARSON: You made reference in the house to adherence to principles 
in our relations inside the Commonwealth. I have the Hansard reference. 
It is page 1132. I am not quarrelling with you at all, but I wondered if the 
minister would indicate to us his view of the situation in South Africa as a 
Commonwealth problem, and what if anything, in his opinion, the government 
can do to make our own position, in this matter of non-discrimination and 
that sort of thing, known to the South African government at this time. 

Mr. GREEN: I think that was dealt with very fully by the Prime Minister 
in different answers which he gave to questions asked on orders of the day. 

As you know South Africa has a high commissioner here in Ottawa, and — 
they keep very closely in touch with what goes on in Canada. 

There is not any doubt that the South African government is advised right i 
along as to the statements made in the house. And the Prime Minister himself 
has made some quite strong statements on the question of discrimination in 
the course of the answers he has given. : 

I do not think there is anything I could add to those answers. | 


Mr. Pearson: May I ask the minister whether the South African high | 
commissioner has been invited to call on the Prime Minister or on the minister 
to secure from him a statement of the views that had been expressed in 
parliament on this matter? 


Mr. GREEN: I do not think it would be proper for me to say exactly what . 
contacts there have been with the high commissioner for South Africa—or _ 
rather with the acting high commissioner, or with any other high commissioner, — 
or with any ambassador. . 


As you know, we have contacts in various ways. I would not want to go- 
further than to say that there have been discussions. is 


Mr. Pearson: The reason I ask the question is that I made a suggestion in 
the house that perhaps the high commissioner for South Africa might be. 
instructed to give the views of the Canadian parliament to the South African } 
government as expressed in parliament on this matter. But the Prime Minister 
thought this was not necessary, and that South Africa through the acting high 7 
commissioner here knew what was expressed. > 

So I ask the minister how that was done? Was it by means of a memo- j 
randum, or by what means? : 


Mr. GREEN: No, I do not think it would be wise for me to go into details : 
as to just what talks were held, or how many talks were held. This is strictly t 
routine procedure within the department. 


I take it from your question that you think there should have been ‘ 
diplomatic note or something of that kind sent to South Africa. But we did not 
think that Canada should follow that particular course. 


As you know, this is an extremely difficult question. It is not a cua 
which can be made any easier by taking formal action; yet at the same time 
I think there is not the slightest doubt that the views of the members of the 
Canadian parliament of all parties are thoroughly well known in South Africa. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I would like to ask the minister if he does not think there 
would be some advantage in the Prime Minister inviting the acting high com- 

missioner for a discussion of these matters as a preliminary step, so that he 
might inform him personally—since the thing might be done better in person 
than in writing—of the attitude of vhe. government of Canada as expressed 
through the house? 
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_ Mr, Green: These things do not have to be all done in a formal way. There 
‘€ various ways in which you can communicate with the representatives of 
her countries. I do not think it is always wise to start making formal 
xchanges; and frankly, I do not think it gets any better results. 

i Mr. HERRIDGE: Your suggestion was that of a sort of semi-informal con- 
sation as a result of invitations, and something which would not be 
publicized? 

| “The VICE-CHAIRMAN: No one has said that that has not been done. It 
as been left vague, but no one has said that that has not already been 


_ Mr. HerripGE: I quite appreciate that. 


al Mr. GREEN: If you read the Prime Minister’s statement, you will find 
hat these views were brought to the attention of the acting high commissioner 
or South Africa. 


_ Mr. Pearson: I think the Prime Minister indicated some time ago that 
was not possible, in his opinion, tc say what would be discussed at the 
forthcoming prime ministers’ conference. I quite appreciate there is no formal 

nda, or anything like that, and therefore it is not, I should think, very 
appropriate to ask whether any particular subject is going to be on an agenda 
vhich does not formally exist. 

But I have noted since that Mr. Menzies and one or two other common- 
alth prime ministers, have stated quite clearly that the question of South 
rica would undoubtedly be under some form of discussion at this meeting 
London. 

I wonder whether the minister has anything to report on that, and whether 
is a matter which will come up for discussion? 

Mr. Green: I cannot say. As you have just said, there is no agenda for 
se meetings, so the field is wide open. I would not try to say just what 
ould or what would not be discussed. 

Mr. Prarson: I understand the minister’s position, and I also appreciate— 
I am sure he does—the tremendous interest in this subject in other parts 
f the commonwealth, such as Asia and Africa. So it seems to me that it would 
Ye desirable at once to make it quite clear that this is a matter of discussion 
hich could hardly be avoided, and that no one wishes to avoid it. 

Mr. Green: There is a great interest in Canada as in the other parts of 
he Commonwealth, and in other parts of the world. But as I said before, I 
lo not know what will be discussed at this conference. I would imagine there 
would be a very wide field of topics. The government is just as much interested 
in this subject as anybody else in Canada. 

Mr. Pearson: I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. Nehru is reported as having said that at the Commonwealth prime 


nainisters’ meeting there would be no difficulty about the situation in South 
\r 


ae : ; Mr. 
Afri i tted in part at least. I would also recall a report that } 
en eee r les that should govern the com- 


hru would submit a declaration of princip 
nwealth association: something it has been very difficult to do in the 


‘past, even if it were desirable. Has the minister any views on that kind of 


claration? 

+ Mr. Green: That I believe was 
ation that there is any intention ; 
Mr. CrestoHt: How and by whom is the agenda made up? 

‘The Vice-CHAIRMAN: There is no agenda. ik 
Sn ; 3 ade up at all. Apparently they just 
Be erections “whi ae be of the most interest to the 
on those questions which happen to. be 0 

ous prime ministers. It is a very informal meeting. 


merely a press report. We have no 
to bring in such a declaration. 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: Do any of the units of the commonwealth suggest any 
items they would wish to have discussed? ro 9) esis ql 
Mr. GREEN: They can discuss them. I think the only one here who has 
been at one of these: conferences is the Leader of the Opposition. You had 
better ask him that question. ; 4 
Mr. PEarson: I am always glad to help the minister out. As the minister 
knows, anybody can suggest anything for discussion at a commonwealth prime 
ministers’ meeting, or at any other kind of commonwealth meeting, without 
its necessarily going on a formal agenda. And in the past I think this has 
been done. And also in the past some members of the commonwealth have 
said that it was not desirable to proceed with the discussion. But it is done 
in a very informal way. 
Mr. Carvin: I wonder if the minister could inform the committee whether 
the government is considering accepting refugees from South Africa? 4 
Mr. GREEN: There is no suggestion of any attempt by refugees to come 
here from South Africa. I presume it would be very difficult for refugees to 
get here. It has not come up in a practical way as yet. , a 
Mr. CarpIN: The government would be ready to accept them? 4 
Mr. GREEN: I think the general rule, and the way Canada works, is that 
we are very, very humane about allowing people to come to Canada under 
conditions of this kind. 4 
Mr. McGrr: May I ask for a reply to the question I asked yesterday con= 
cerning the availability of foreign aid funds, and particularly to the Colombo 
plan? 4 
Mr. Green: I have a reply, Mr. McGee, which has been prepared by the 
department, concerning the procedures for supervising expenditures of Ca- 
nadian economic aid funds. The reply reads as follows: a 
The various departments which are directly and indirectly con- 
cerned with the implementation of Canada’s economic aid programs 
regard the effective and sound administration of funds and the super- 
vision of expenditures as part of their permanent and normal operations. 
This responsibility is carried out in the following ways: i 
(1) During the planning of economic aid programs the Department 
of Finance is consulted at every stage in order to ensure that allocations: 
to particular projects adhere to principles of sound financial adminis- 
tration. Furthermore that department is also consulted as each program 
is being carried forward, as a means of ensuring that the work conforms 
to these principles, and that in the implementation of various projects, 
expenditures are properly supervised and controlled. | a 

We never get away from the Department of Finance. 
(2) With respect to the precise expenditure of funds as authoriz 
by the government, the Auditor General carries out his customary 
detailed scrutiny of the accounts of economic aid programs, and any 
irregularities are, of course, reported to the House of Commons in his 
annual report. Hs % 
(3) During the implementation of projects the economic and tech- 
which is responsible for the administration of Canada’s economic aid 
programs, continuously consults those departments of the government 
which are able to provide the technical knowledge and advice required 
to ensure that aid funds are spent as effectively as possible. Defence 
Construction Limited— 2) 
That corporation comes under the Department of Defence Production. — 
—the Canadian Commercial Corporation, the Departments of Na- 


magnitude of the r ha 
projects and accordingly the degree of responsibility they feel for 


- eountry concerned, it wi 
~ means for ensuring t 
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_ Fisheries are among those which are consulted. An officer of Defence 


Construction Limited is attached to the office of the Canadian high 
commissioner in Karachi, and he assists in the administration of Cana- 


dian aid not only to Pakistan but to other Colombo plan countries as 


well. In addition the branch also makes extensive use of competent 
Canadian consulting engineers firms, not only as a means of assessing 
the economic and technical feasibility of projects, but also to make 
sure that projects are being carried out as intended. Those consulting 


firms which are under contract to the government to supervise the 


construction of projects, have competent members of their staff located 
at the site. There firms submit monthly reports to the government and 
their technical people are brought back to Ottawa periodically in order 
to provide a detailed account of the way the work is progressing on 
each particular project. 

(4) In addition to these measures for ensuring that projects are 


_ being properly administered, members of the staff of the Canadian 
Mission in each country, as part of their normal duties, make periodic 
visits to projects in which Canada is participating in order to obtain 


firsthand accounts of how the work is progressing. In addition, officials 
from the Departments of External Affairs, Finance, Trade and Commerce 
and Defence Construction Limited also visit these countries on occasion 
for the same purpose. 

(5) It is also a part of our normal practice of ensuring that projects 
which Canada is helping to finance are operated as effectively as possible 
by training people who can assume full responsibility for administering 
each project when it is completed, and has been turned over to the 
government of the country concerned. In addition Canada also sends 
out Canadian experts and technicians to assist in the early stages of 
these projects. 

(6) When allocations of Canadian Colombo Plan funds have been 
made and the various capital projects which Canada has helped to finance 
are completed they are handed over to the country concerned, and it 
assumes full responsibility for the operations and maintenance of the 


~ project. After that stage it will, I think, be appreciated that it would be 


difficult and, indeed, undesirable for the Canadian government to con- 


tinue to exercise any substantial amount of supervision or control over 


that particular project. It is assumed that once Canada and the respon- 
sible country decide to undertake a project, it will be carried through 


-as quickly and efficiently as possible, and that recipient government will 
- make suitable provision for the effective operation of the project when 
it is completed. On the basis of ten years of experience in the Colombo 
~ plan, there have been no substantial difficulties or disappointments in 


the way in which projects which Canada has helped to build have 


functioned. 


(7) I should like to emphasize in that respect that each of the 
recipient governments have provided the local funds, resources and 
manpower for the various projects in which Canada has participated 


‘and are, of course, deeply interested that these projects are used effec- 


tively for the purpose intended. I think we should not underestimate the 
esources which these countries have put into these 


ensuring that they are properly administered. | 

(8) In the light of these various procedures which are employed 
by the Canadian government and, I presume, by the government of the 
ll, I think, be clear that there are adequate 


hat Canadian economic aid funds are properly and 
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effectively spent, and, accordingly, that the imposition of additional 
machinery for supervising expenditures would be both unnecessary and 
financially wasteful. At the same time I can assure the committee that 
we are continually conscious of the need to revise our procedures to 
meet new conditions. _ 
(9) The Colombo plan has rightfully earned the reputation for 
being an effective means for providing economic aid to the member 
countries in southeast Asia and the Canadian government and all the 


various other governments concerned are deeply interested in ensuring — 


that this reputation remains unmarked by any misuse of funds. 


Mr. McGrre: I am very grateful to the minister for his most com- 
prehensive statement in that regard. I think from it we can draw the conclusion 


that the expenditure of these funds is supervised every bit as carefully as — 


normal government funds that are expended in Canada. 
Zz Mr. GREEN: I understand that to be the case. . 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I would like to ask the minister some ques- 
tions based on the reported discussions which are taking place now, and, as 
the minister has said, one of the most important questions concerning the 
nations is that of disarmament. 

First of all, may I ask the minister if it is his intention to attend the 
foreign ministers’ meeting prior to the summit? 

Mr. GREEN: There is to be a meeting of the foreign ministers of the five — 
western nations which are members of the 10-nation disarmament committee. — 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): That is the meeting I refer to. 4 

Mr. GREEN: It will be held at Washington, next Wednesday, and I intend to ~ 
be there. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): In view of that report, is it possible for the ~ 
minister to give us his views with regard to disarmament developments, be- — 
cause this might be the last opportunity before that meeting? May I ask you iq 
if Jules Moch, when he spoke yesterday, or the day before, before the 10- — 
power commission, spoke for Canada? 

Mr. GREEN: Yes, he spoke for the five western powers. . y 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): You say he spoke for the five western powers. ~ 
The minister will recall that after chairman Khrushchev made his proposal for — 
complete disarmament to be effective within four years, he made a second — 


proposal for partial disarmament to be effective with a longer period of a 


basis. 


Mr. GREEN: I think that your last qualification is not accurate about — 
premier Khrushchev proposing a partial disarmament plan to be effective © 
over a longer period. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes. One proposal was for complete ,disarma- — 
ment, and the other was for partial disarmament. There was one to be. ~ 
effective within four years, and the other, the partial plan, had no time limit © 
attached. I think I am right in that; but that is not the point of the question. — 

The question which I asked the minister is this: at the time when chairman — 
Khrushchev made his proposal, the minister was quoted as having said at the 
United Nations that Canada would welcome this proposal and would study 
it carefully and that it would provide a basis for any discussion that would — 
ensue. 

Mr. GREEN: No, I do not think I said that. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): In fairness to the minister I must say that I © 
regret I have been looking for the text of what he said and have not been ~ 
able to find it in the time at my disposal; and I would not want to be unfair — 
to the minister. If he says he did not say that— 
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ip os jek GREEN: I am quite sure I did not say, at any time, Premier Khrush- 
chev s plan would be the basis for negotiations. 
Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Would be “a” basis for discussion. Certainly 
that was the view taken by others in the western world. If the minister says 
that he did not say that, then I must accept that. 
we Mr. GREEN: You said a minute ago “the” basis. Premier Khrushchev’s 
plan would naturally be one of the plans considered. But if you remember 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd also proposed a plan. 
Bs Mr. foal (Essex East): I modify it and say now, “as ‘a’ basis for 
_ discussion. at is what I understood the minister to say in the first instance. 
Do I understand the Canadian position now is that we do not take the Soviet 
_ proposal of September 14 as a basis for discussion? 
és Mr. GREEN: As the one basis. 
L Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Mr. Moch said that he rejected it entirely 
and that it could not, under any circumstances, be regarded as a basis for 

_ discussion. 

] Mr. Green: I think you will find Mr. Moch said it would not be accepted 
eis.) the” basis for discussion. As I understand it, the Soviet representative has 
_ been trying to insist the discussion should be based on the Khrushchev plan 
: alone. That is the contention which the western powers have rejected. 

s Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I do not think there is much point in our arguing 
whether or not that was said. All I can say is that Mr. Moch was reported in 
_ the New York Times, which I have seen, as having said that the west rejected 
_ the Soviet proposal as the basis for discussion. 
Mr. GREEN: The one basis; there is a very important distinction. 
. Mr. Martin (Essex East): My reading of the New York Times—which I 
do not have now—is not as the minister postulates. 

Mr. GREEN: You should believe me rather than the New York Times. 
{ Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would, of course, accept the minister’s words 
fn ‘those matters where I thought that he was particularly and overly com- 
_ petent. And I am not suggesting that he is not competent in this field by any 
means. 
Does the minister feel, in the light of the discussions that have taken place 
in the ten-power committee, that the west has given up any hope of the 
Soviet Union making any real effort towards considering the western proposals, 
the three-stage, step-by-step proposals? 
7 Mr. Green: I should point out that previously the Soviet delegates had 
taken exactly the same position with regard to the western plan, and they 
‘would not adopt it as a basis for negotiations. I think there is great hope. 
You must remember these ten representatives are in the course of negotiating, 
d there is a great deal of prying and prodding and finding out just what the 
her side will or will not do. The very fact that there very likely will be an 
agreement with regard to nuclear tests— 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): But that is not part of the discussion. 
—between the United Kingdom, the United States and the 


4 Mr. GREEN: 
Soviet Union— 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): But that is not part of the discussion. 

: Mr. GREEN: Probably also with France becoming a party, if you read the 
Ectatement made by President De Gaulle yesterday. The very fact this is 
ir minent, I think, brings great hope into the meetings of the ten-member 


sarmament committee. 


Another very important fact 
o be an east-west summit meeting. Actually 


ctor is that within about tive weeks there is 
the foreign ministers’ meeting 
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next week in Washington has not anything to do with the ten-member dis- 
armament committee at all, but it has to do with the question of the topic — 
of disarmament at the east-west summit meeting. These two factors, I think, — 
justify us in having considerable hope. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): The fact the minister is optimistic is a very 
commendable thing; and he has been optimistic on this subject for some 
months now. But it seems to me that we have reached a stage where we 
ought to associate our optimism with some realism, and I suggest to the 
minister that thus far—and may I say, by way of parenthesis, of course the 
nuclear discussions to which the minister properly attaches great hope are 
not part of the ten-power disarmament discussion. 


Mr. GREEN: No, but they are very significant and will break the ice. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I agree with that, but may I say to the minister — 
—hbecause we want to get his view on this important matter—that we need 
more than optimism now and that the discussions thus far, as reported in the — 
press—and they are pretty completely reported, because under the rules of | 
the ten-power meeting I understand each country is free to give reports on 
the proceedings of the meetings to the press, and the press has been pretty 
detailed in this regard. 

I say that up to now there is not any evidence to warrant the mninieters Sol 
optimism. I was wondering, in view of the fact there are to be perhaps only 
‘four more meetings—so we were told in yesterday’s New York Times—before ~ 
the foreign ministers’ meeting in Washington—I was wondering, in view of the 
assurance made by the minister some weeks ago in the house that Canada | 
was now going to pursue an independent role in these matters, if the time 
had not come in the ten-power disarmament committee when this independent 
role ought to be vigorously assumed to see if there could not be greater 
progress made? 

Mr. GREEN: You should not be so pessimistic, Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am realistic. ’ 


Mr. GREEN: I regret very much seeing you so discouraged about this E 
situation. The fact is there have been far fewer harsh words than is customary . 
in these meetings between the eastern and the western countries, and both — 
sides have been very careful to make it clear they are really trying to reach © 
an agreement. Premier Khrushchev has been visiting in Paris and other ‘ 
places around the world; and he has been repeating this statement over and 4 
over again that he wants to reach agreement on disarmament. President — 
De Gaulle said the same thing yesterday. All these leaders are talking in 
that way. The ten-member committee has only been sitting for a little over ; 
three weeks. . 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): It has had sixteen meetings. 

Mr. GREEN: This is a vast subject, and there are many different angles _ 
involved. To say that the time has come now to say the situation is hopeless _ | 
and Canada must do something different, I think, is not being very realistic. ; 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am glad the minister is now inclined to 
emphasize the desirability of being realistic. No one has suggested the situation : 
is hopeless, but I am suggesting—in view of the minister’s earlier statements — 
about the new role which he envisaged Canada would take in foreign policy—_ ’ 
there has not been any evidence yet of this independent role being taken by q 

c 
j 


: 
4 


Canada in the ten-power discussions, other than the statement made by the 
minister in Hamilton on Saturday night, when he said—or is reported as having | 
said—that there should be some participation by the Secretary General of the J 
United Nations in the Geneva talks. 


2 
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Mr, GREEN: I am very glad you brought that up, Mr. Martin. I think it 
uld be helpful if arrangements could be made for Mr. Hammarskjold to 
put _ before the committee his views on the best way fa eich the ‘United 
ations could be fitted into the picture. 

- Ido not know whether I have made my position clear or not, but I have 
ried very hard to do that. Throughout Canada has taken the lead in prepara- 
ae for the meeting of the ten-power disarmament committee, to bring about 
a ‘Situation where the United Nations is kept fully in the picture; and it is 
because of the stand taken by Canada that the United Nations is referred to 
_the western plan to the extent which it is. I believe that we are more 
oncerned about this particular feature than any of the other four western 
egotiating powers. Certainly we will be doing our best to see that the United 
ions is not by-passed or overlooked. For example, should it be agreed 
re will be an international disarmament organization—which, as you know, 
is one of the proposals contained in the western plan—we do not believe that 
hould be set up as a rival to the United Nations, because the main job of 
he United Nations is to bring about disarmament. This is one of the things 
that Canada is watching very carefully. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): To be specific, when you mentioned the role of 
ie Secretary General, did you mean that he should intervene at this stage 
f the discussions? 

Mr. GREEN: I think it would be very helpful if the Secretary General were 
vited to give his views to the negotiators. 

- Mr. Martin (Essex East): At this stage of the discussions? That is my 
question. 

__-Mr. GREEN: Not necessarily at once, but certainly at the appropriate time. 
_ Mr. Pearson: The minister is reported as having said in Hamilton also— 


and I quote from the report: 
ee I believe we... 
-—that is Canada— 

. ...can make a greater contribution to world affairs than any other 
country in the next ten years. 
How would the minister apply that to the current disarmament talks, quite 

apart from applying it generally? ; 
‘Mr. Green: The very fact that Canada is one of the five western nations 
1 the disarmament committee puts us in a position to make this contribution. 
e have already been making a great contribution to the work of the ten- 
ower committee and in the preparations carried on by the five western 
embers. We will be making a contribution on the question of disarmament | 
, connection with the east-west summit meeting. 
Mr. Pearson: I am quite sure that Canada is making a valuable contribu- 
on, but the minister went a little further and said: 
. we can make a greater contribution . . . than any other country. 


: Mr. GREEN: I believe that is so, or I would not nave sald vit: 
Mr. Pearson: In disarmament—a greater contribution than any other 


Ss. 
Mr. Pearson: I hope the minister is right. It is quite a target to shoot at. 
Mr. Herripcz: It is a good target. rh aed es 
os % bie. Ves itis a good target. I hope the minister is justified in 
Bettas and it is a good thing to be optimistic as well as realistic about 
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The minister said that these meetings in Geneva had been conducted in 
a relatively friendly atmosphere. I think that is true, but I would remind him ~ 
that the even smaller committee in which Canada was represented—the sub- — 
committee of the five powers—met for about five years without any harsh © 
words being said, but also without any real progress being made. 

Mr. GREEN: I quite realize the failures there have been, but I think the 
whole situation has been changed by the hydrogen bomb and the possibility of 
it wiping out civilization. If the leaders of the western world have not the 
brains to see that fact, then there may eventually be no civilization. 

=— Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think anyone questions the minister’s — 
sincerity in this matter. We all recognize that. 
What we are seeking to elicit from the minister here is that there is 
evidence that the Canadian delegation in the ten-power committee is living. 
up to the declaration of the independent position that the minister spoke © 
about in the house some time ago, and all of it leading towards a solution of © 
the disarmament problem. 

For instance, is the minister in a position to say that the Canadian 
delegation is going to revive the discussion of a United Nations police force 
as a necessary condition to a disarmament scheme? 

Mr. GREEN: You must remember that there are five western nations © 
facing five eastern nations. It is highly desirable that the five western nations 
should work very closely together. Uf ; 

Mind you, the time may come‘when one or more of the western nations 
may have to take a separate stand; but it is highly desirable they work out 
a common approach. For one thing, it is perfectly certain the five estern 
nations are going to have a common approach, so it is a team effort. 

Canada, of course, is very interested in the methods by which a disarma- 
ment agreement would be carried out. I would think that we are in a better 
position than most other countries to participate very actively in that particular — 
work. We have this possibility very much in mind. 

As you know, there is a battalion of the regular forces ear-marked for 
service with United Nations should the Canadian government decide it would 
be properly allocated for a particular job. It may be there could be some 
extension of that, or that there could be some provision made for observing. 
In the Defence Department and in the External Affairs Department we have 
far more men who have been trained in doing observation work under the 
United Nations than any other country. I would think that Canada could 
render a very useful service of this type, in carrying out any disarmament 
agreement which is reached. 

Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman, may I tell the minister how much I agree 
with what he has just said, that any independent approach to be made by — 
Canada—or, indeed, any one of the five western countries—has to be qualified — ’ 
by the necessity of maintaining, if possible, a common approach, a common ~ 
front and unity. Independent approaches are all right, but as long as we 
belong to this coalition it does require that qualification. " 

I wonder if I could ask the minister a question or two about nuclear 
tests. As he said, if we can succeed in reaching an agreement on this, surely 
it will have a good effect on the whole disarmament question. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I agree. 

Mr. Pearson: The Russians have put forward a proposal for the abolition 

| ot nuclear tests, which should commend ‘itself to the minister, because I gather 3 
the government’s position is the ending of tests, period. The Russians have not 
gone quite that far in their proposal, but when Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Eisen- — 
hower met they apparently gave a qualified acceptance to the Russians’ recent — 
proposal. Does the minister feel that this is likely now to result in a satis- | 
factory agreement being reached on this matter? 

“f 
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_ acquire certain scientific knowledge. This does i He 
_ that there should not be any more. 


\ 
Mr. PEARSON: Canada’s position is not qualified. 


‘ _ Mr. GREEN: We have a problem because we h 
there would be more fall-out. 


H 2 Mr. Prarson: It is not a problem of making up your mind, but it is, no 
_ tests, period without any regard to control or inspection. 

b _ Russia’s acceptance of the scheme is qualified, as I see it, in two ways: 
_ there has not yet been agreement with Russia over the extent of inspection 
~ and control in regard to those explosions, where that is agreed upon; and there 
_ is no agreement on the extent of moratorium on the smaller underground 
_ explosions. They are very important points, and if they could be agreed upon 
_ there should be no obstacle in the way of an agreement on nuclear tests. 

es Mr. GREEN: With regard to the latter part, that is the question of morato- 
» rium on the smaller underground explosions, I think the difference is the period 
_ for which that moratorium should be in existence: Russia suggest four years, 
_ and the United States, one. 

| With regard to the difference of view on inspection, I do not know just 
_ how serious that difference is. There is no indication it is very serious. 

_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): As I understand it, the one-year limit is only 
_ because of the constitutional position in the United States of the President. 
' The United States is prepared to extend it beyond the year, but for that fact. 
- Is that not the situation? 

_-. Mr. Green: That is the statement made by President Eisenhower. The 
% Americans and British have not agreed to the four-year moratorium. 

' . Mr. Martin (Essex East): But the President has indicated it could be 
. for a longer period than one year, but he could not go beyond that because 
there will be a new president. 

7 . Mr. GREEN: There has already been a very effective moratorium for 18 
4 -months, and this position too is quite hopeful. 

B : i Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is another aspect of this business. Of 
course, I agree with what Mr. Pearson has said, that in Canada the position 
that is taken must always be qualified by collective interests and responsibility, 
' but as the minister said in Hamilton, Canada does have a unique position of 
' taking certain initiative, and that was a consideration in his policy. 

By” “Mr. GREEN: Incidentally, we also took the intiative in getting this dis- 
‘armament committee sitting at an early date. Some of our partners on the 
western side thought it should not meet till after the east-west summit 
meeting. 

ah Martin (Essex East): That is right, and I think the minister is to 
“be commended for that. But the minister did make an interesting statement 
in Hamilton, and perhaps he will not mind if I come back to that speech, 
ecause in the elucidation of foreign policy it possibly will be a very valuable 
rimer for many people. 

Mr. ons aa have been more valuable if there had been 2, 
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appen to be in an area where 
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Mr. GREEN: It would not have been such a good speech though. 


he ¢ inister a question in the house 
‘Mr. Martin (Essex East): I asked the minis 
~ about one ee se this, and he did not give me the kind of reply that I 


h a 


eally hoped to receive. 
Mr. GreEEN: I know you did not expect that. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): The minister says I did not expect it, but this 
morning I really do, in committee where there are no difficulties such as 
rules and so on, or interventions of the speaker. We have a very benevolent 
chairman who is looking at me so smilingly, and I hope we can get the answer 
now. 

The minister said in that statement—and I quote from the Hamilton 
Spectator, a very reputable newspaper: 

There is a temptation on the part of the United States, Britain, 
France and more recently Germany to get into a corner and talk things 
over—but when we catch them at it and complain they agree we should 
have been consulted. 


The minister mentioned in that same speech, as an instance of that, the 
question of possible German bases in Spain, but that would only concern 
Germany. 

Mr. GREEN: This concerned the United States, the United Kingdom and 
France because they all knew about it. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Is that what the minister was referring to? ~ 

Mr. GREEN: That was a very good example. : 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): What were the other examples from which 
Canada—as an important middle power, as the minister said—has been 
excluded? 

Mr. GREEN: Last fall there was another good example. The United King- 
dom, the United States and France were disagreeing over various questions, 
and they apparently did not want to bring up these questions in the NATO 
Council for fear they might get into the press or be aired. They presumably 
thought it was much better not to have that happen. The press was speculat- 
ing, and speculating pretty accurately, on all the differences of opinion, and — 
we took the position in the NATO council, in October, that this should be dis- 
cussed in the NATO council and not just talked over between the three 
nations in some other place. That was another example. : 
> I suppose it is human nature that where the big_nations have an awkward - 
question they would like to go into a huddle and talk if ovér among themselves ~ 
rather than keep it in the NATO Council; and this, we think, is a very bad 
business. 

Mr. Herripce: This would be an indication of Canada’s independent 
approach? 

Mr. GREEN: I am having an awful time convincing Mr. Martin that we 
are independent. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am not so much concerned about inde- ~ 
pendence, and the minister said that; but I am concerned in making a con- 
structive contribution. I think the way of doing that is not only by being 
independent but also by being what the minister said, on occasion, he did not — 
want to be, and that is “an honest broker’’. 

On the question of observation— 

Mr. GREEN: I do not think I went that far. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): You said in the house you could not agree— 

Mr. GREEN: I did not say it would not be suitable for Canada, on occa- 
sion, to be an honest broker, but what I thought it was time the Canadian 
people-got rid of the idea their whole ‘role in foreign affairs was to be a — 
middleman. a 

Mr. PEARSON: On page 1139 of Hansard the minister is reported as ; 
saying: : 

Today it would be extremely hard to find two nations between 
which Canada could be a go-between. i 


-! a > 
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Mr. GREEN: That is right. 


is Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Does the minister not think that in the recent 
‘discussions between the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and the 
‘President of the United States, that might have been an occasion where. jn 
view of Canada’s definite views on the cessation of nuclear tests, we might 
have played some part? 

__. Mr. Green: I think the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and 
the President of the United States are so close together that it would be very 
para for anybody to get between them. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is one phase in which the minister 
has shown some independence. He said in Hamilton that he was very dis- 
Satisfied with the actions of the secretariat in the United Nations in the contacts 
it made with regard to the sampling of radioactive dust pursuant to the 


‘initiative taken by Canada at the last assembly. 

- _ Would the minister care to make some comment about that? 

‘ es Mr. GREEN: I did not say\I was very dissatisfied; I said I was worried. 
| Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is a good synonym. 

_ Mr. GREEN: And I was worried because it seems to me that the United 


Nations has got snarled up in a bit of red tape on this. question and has not 
‘been pushing it as hard as the nations wanted it pushed. 

Avi Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, what has the minister done about 
that? Have you— 

| Mr. GREEN: We have been doing all that we can. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Nesbitt is down there today, or was there yesterday. And our permanent 
representative has been doing all he can. But there is a good deal of bureauc- 
‘racy in United Nations, just as there is in national governments. Sometimes 
A wheels turn very slowly. 

-- Mr. Pearson: I would like to ask a question about NATO, if no one else 
‘has any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

‘The Vice-CHarrMan: Mr. Pearson. 

& . Mr. Pearson: The minister, in the house, urged me to stop attacking 
‘NATO, and he stressed its accomplishments; so I must say I was relieved and 
pleased to read that the minister was pointing out some of the weaknesses 
of NATO himself in Hamilton. Surely that is what we have to do? 

-_- You have a headline, “Green says big NATO powers hogging show”. 

a Mr. GREEN: I did not write that headline. 

Mr. Pearson: We are all the victims of headlines at times. 

Mr. GreEN: It went a good deal further than the article, you will have 


@ Mr. Pearson: The minister also said, in regard to NATO—and I think 
‘this is a very critical observation, and perhaps he would elaborate on it—that 
‘Canada and the United States are the only two NATO countries that have 
searried out their commitments. 

. Mr. GREEN: Well, that is true. ee 

g Mr. Pearson: We may have our own views about that. But if it.is true; 
‘it does not reflect very well on NATO, if the only two countries that have 
-earried out their commitments are Canada and the United States. Surely that 
cannot be accurate in every respect? 

Mr. Greew: In full. 
Mr. Pearson: Does 
have carried out their commitments in fu 


the minister suggest that Canada and the United States 
ll in a way that nobody else has 


‘4 
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Mr. GREEN: Yes. } 
Mr. Pearson: In what respect are we so much better than the others in 
NATO? 

Mr. GREEN: I mean, in the military field. 

Mr. PEARSON: The minister must surely know that the defence programs 
are submitted to NATO each year at stated times. Programs are worked out 
well in advance by the governments concerned, and they include those things ; 
which the governments concerned have agreed to do. | 

Surely that has some bearing on the statement that we and the United 
States have carried out our commitments, because there are a great many 
commitments undertaken that we do not bring inside NATO at all. I am 
thinking of North American defence. To say that we exclude those from our 
commitments— 

Mr. GREEN: In fact, that is part of NATO; the defence of North America | 
is part of NATO responsibility. . 

Mr. Pearson: Perhaps I can express my own view, that I do not think 
Canada and the United States are the only countries carrying out their com-_ 
mitments in NATO. 

Mr. GREEN: In full. 

Mr. Pearson: In full. | 

Mr. GREEN: Well, I hope I am wrong about that, but I am afraid I am not. 

Mr. Pearson: If you are correct, then one cannot be too encouraged about 
the future of NATO. 

Mr. GREEN: I would not say that, because there can be many variations. 
Another country may be not quite fulfilling its requirements. It is a matter of 
degree; it is not a matter that they are not doing a great deal. They are all 
doing a great deal; but, as I say, my understanding is that Canada and the 
United States are the only two countries that are living up fully to their 
commitments. 

Mr. Pearson: The minister has more information than I have, but my 
information is that Turkey, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and Norway, and the 
other countries, have carried out their commitments to NATO in the same way 
that I hope we have. But perhaps the minister has information that I have not 
got. I always thought the Turks had been particularly loyal to their obligations 
to NATO. . | 

Mr. GREEN: They have been very good and, mind you, there are very 
good reasons put forward by the other members. . 4 : 

Mr. Pearson: I wonder if I could ask the minister about his views on 
the necessity, the desirability and the possibility of strengthening NATO 
in all fields, not only military, based on a statement made by the secretary 
general, who said not so long ago that the concept of a military Atlantic 
alliance restricted to a specific geographic area adequate in 1949 is no longer 
adequate; a common policy, probably of world wide scope, must be added to 
it, and at once. 

Mr. GREEN: Well, that is a very general statement; I would not care to 
comment on that. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: What was the result of the efforts made by three: people 
known as the three wise men some years ago in this direction? 

Mr. GREEN: Well, they were supposed to solve all these questions. They 
did very good work. 

Mr. Pearson: That committee was not supposed to solve any questions. 
That committee was supposed to put forward the solutions, which the min- 
ister and his colleagues have been expected to solve in the last three years. 
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_ Would the minister tell us what progress has been made in 
2A ommendations of that report? 

‘Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Would the minister permit me to point out 
of the observations made by the thre wise men on the very important 
t that irritated the minister in Hamilton, the question of consultation. 

_ Mr. GREEN: Yes, there has been progress made on that. 


ey Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Would you allow me to read two sentences 
m that report which I think the minister would want to carry close to 
heart. They are: 
3 ne Consultation means discussion of problems collectively in the 
ine early stages of policy formation and before national positions have 
become fixed. At best, this will result in collective decisions on matters 
of common interest affecting the alliance. At least, it will ensure 
that no action is taken by one member without a knowledge of the 
ae ‘views of the others. 
I take it that is the Canadian position? 


4 


Mr. GREEN: Yes, that was very helpful. 

_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): The minister, a moment ago was saying, in 
a swer to a question by the leader of the opposition, that NORAD was 
2 part of NATO. Of course, that was disputed: certainly I would dispute 
Biss Mi. 

Will the minister deny that the United States right at the beginning in- 
isted that NORAD should not be part of NATO? That was the basis of 
contention which the leader of the opposition, and others in the house, 
e on this matter a year and a half ago. : 
“Mr. GREEN: I do not think it would help very much to get into a long 
angle about whether or not NORAD is a part of NATO; and I do not think 
e last government was in any different position than the present govern- 


carrying out 


Vir. MARTIN (Essex East): I think it is in a very much different position. 
_ GREEN: I think you had the whole deal set up before we took over. 
os PEARSON: That does not happen to be accurate. cs 
. GREEN: It is awfully close to being accurate. 

ir. PEARSON: It is not even close to being accurate. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I suggest to the minister that if we want to 
rsue this double course of independence, that now, as an honest broker—, 
1e minister changes his position—we have got to look at the implications 
IORAD in so far as Canada’s independent position is concerned. 

Mr. Green: Do you think, Mr. Martin, that Canada should not be working 
h the United States to provide the defence of this continent? 

io Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, certainly I think we should do everything 
> can for continental defence; but I think we should do it through the ultimate 
onsibility of NATO, through a collective responsibility. If we are going to 
over our sovereignty, we should not do it to the United States; we should 
by a collective move; that is the position I take. 

‘Mr. Green: As you know, there is a final accounting to NATO with regard 
he defence of North America. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is not part of NATO, and I do not think 
should kid ourselves that it is. 

‘Mr. Pearson: Would the minister) agree, or disagree, with this statement, 
very effort should be made to bring North American defence within NATO, 
> same way as western European defence is brought in; and if that can- 
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not be done because of objections by the United States, and perhaps others, 
then we should re-examine our whole attitude towards North American defence 
in its present establishment? 

Mr. GREEN: I would not care to comment on that. 

Mr. Jones: Is there a ministerial meeting planned in NATO council be- 
fore the summer? 

Mr. GREEN: Yes, there is a meeting in Istanbul on May 2. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I have two questions. | 

Mr. GREEN: And there will be reports back to the NATO council by one 
or more of the three western foreign ministers taking part in the summit 
meeting. 

Mr. Jones: And will that be to a ministerial meeting also? ] 

Mr. GREEN: No, I think that will be to the permanent council of NATO. 

Mr. McIntosHu: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the minister would add any F 
qualification to his statement that the United States and Canada were the : 
only two countries that had fully lived up to their commitments to NATO, - 
in that the other nations are actually in continental Europe, and so on, and — 
are right on the ground? 
Is it easier for Canada and the United States to live up to their commit-— 
ments than the other continental countries? 

Mr. GREEN: I really cannot answer that. Our responsibility is to live up 
to our commitments, to our own commitments; as I pointed out, in answer to 
Mr. Pearson or Mr. Martin, the other countries which are not entirely living 
up to their commitments have quite good reasons, which are brought forward, | 
to justify their position. 

Mr. McIntosH: In other words, you say that it is easier for Canada and 
the United States to live up to their commitments than it is for the other 
countries? 

Mr. GREEN: No, I would not go that far. I think they should all live up 
to their commitments. 

Mr. Pearson: Is it not the fact that we and the United States decide in- 
advance what our commitments to NATO are going to be? 3 

Mr. GREEN: We decide? of) 

Mr. PEARSON: We decide in advance what our commitments to NATO are 
going to be, and we have already agreed, before we submit them to NATO, 
that they are the kind of commitments that we can live up to? We decide thaty 
do we not? 


Mr. GREEN: Well, I presume the other countries decide that, too, befones 
they make a commitment. 
Mr. PEARSON: Does the living up to our commitments, in the way which 
has been mentioned by the minister, mean that we accept the position that 
those commitments should not be altered—I am thinking, as an example, of 
the air division—without the approval of NATO? 


Mr. GREEN: No, NATO is supposed to agree to any alteration. 


Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, I have two questions. First I want to revert 
back to the Colombo plan, because somebody else started speaking before y 
had an opportunity to ask this question. 

- In addition to reports from the officials administering the Colombo plan in 
various countries, does the department receive information from govern- 
ments or organizations within those countries, or individuals, that express their 
opinions with respect to this assistance? 
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Mr. GREEN: There is the closest cooperation between Canada and the 
pient governments. I do not know about cooperation with private persons 


' Mr. Herripce: I wondered, for private organizations—commercial organ- 


Mr. GREEN: What do you have in mind? 


Mr. HerrRIpGE: The rotary club in India, then—I will put it that way. 
‘Mr. GREEN: We do not belong to the rotary club. 


| Mr. HERRInGE: I am quite aware of that, sir; but I was using that as an 
llustration of whether some local groups or individaals had expressed their 
: Opinions to the department. 

j Mr. GREEN: Our responsibility is to work as closely as possible with the 
vernment; for example, the government of India, the government of Pakistan, 
the government of Malaya. I presume that in the course of this work there 
are contacts with different bodies in those countries, and I think that almost 


eS. 


exclusively they are friendly and very favourable contacts. 

Mr. Pearson: Mr. Herridge ought to know that the minister belongs to the 
acids. 

Mr. Green: No, I am a lion. 

_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): Hear those lions roar! 

_Mr. GREEN: Hear, hear. ; 

. Mr. Herripce: At one of the previous meetings I think the minister men- 

ned something about the government giving consideration, or reviewing the 

juestion of Canada becoming a member of the organization of American states. 

In that connection, has the government received any representations from 

any other governments, or commercial organizations, or ethnic groups, or other 


Mr. GREEN: No formal representations. When the foreign minister of Brazil 
'was here a few weeks ago, he expressed great keenness to have Canada join 
‘the organization of American states; and various other representatives of Latin 
en countries have expressed the same opinion. 
‘I do not know of anything from organizations, apart from Re a 
> government of Venezuela has also been very anxious to have Canada 
; i 

ee Mr, HERRIDGE: No representations from organizations of any type within 
Bc anada? 


wi 
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these would be merely expressions of opinion. 

‘Mr. Martin (Essex East): The minister is leaving for South America on 
A what date—does he know? 

eS Mr. Green: It is not definite, but I hope to leave on May 21. 


ti ime about the results of the consideration which he has been giving to par- 
ticipation in the organization of American states, or in the Pan- American union, 


wt ichever it is—or both? 


e that the ties can be strengthened. This 


x America, in the hop 
hip with Latin Ame thing of that kind. 


is is not a matter of overnight decision, or any 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, no. 
Mr. GREEN: It is simply surveying the whole picture in order to find out 


‘groups urging Canada to be a member of the organization of American states? 


Mr. GREEN: I could not give a categorical answer to that. We get letters | 
all the time about various subjects, and there have been letters about this. But 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): Will the minister be making a statement at that 


Mr. GREEN: No. We are not considering the whole question of our relation- 
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_- Mr. Martin (Essex East): Except that the minister’s predecessor did say ' 
on one occasion that he, too, was giving consideration to participation, and I — 
just do not know how long a time one must allow, to come within the compass © 
_of the word “consideration”. 


Mr. GREEN: If you will ask my predecessors’ predecessor, perhaps he can 
tell you how long it takes to consider. 


Mr. Pearson: Mr. Martin, I was giving active consideration. 


Mr. Martin (Essex-East): I was referring to the late Mr. Sidney Smith, 
not Mr. Pearson. 


Mr. GREEN: I was referring to Mr. Pearson. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I know; but Mr. Smith said he was giving con- 
sideration to the participation in the organization of American states; and 
when the minister spoke in the committee here some weeks ago, I formed the 
definite impression that there was a great likelihood of Canadian participation, 
and I wondered if any formula had been arrived at. 

Mr. GREEN: No, I could not make a statement to that effect. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would not be surprised if the minister made 
a statement some time. 


Mr. Pearson: Perhaps you will be carried away by the carnival spirit 
and will join everything. 


Mr. GREEN: You are a pretty good joiner yourself. 


Mr. Jones: To revert back to the Colombo type of operation: there has — 
been a very great deal of talk in the last few years about the necessity of 
winning over African sympathies towards the west. 

Has there been discussion, or consideration, by any nation, of which the 
minister is aware, as to the implementation and the feasibility of a Colombo — 
type operation for Africa? 

I realize that there are great difficulties in collecting opinion on this, as 
there is in the Colombo plan itself. 


Mr. GREEN: As you know, Mr. Jones, aid has been given to Commonwealth 
countries in Africa. Of course, the start with regard to the Colombo plan was 
made with Commonwealth countries. This is a subject which is under active 
consideration by the department; but I do not know, as yet, just what will 
evolve. 

Mr. JONES: Is it being considered also in other countries? 

Mr. GREEN: Pardon? 


Mr. Jones: Is it being considered also in other countries, such as the ° 
United Kingdom, the United States and the African countries? . 

Mr. GREEN: Not in conjunction with Canada. That is, no group of countries © 
is considering this; but I think many of them are considering it independently. — 
Also, in NATO there is a great deal of talk about aid to under- deve ce 
countries. 
Mr. Pearson: Does the minister not feel that there would be no more 
important initiative in this area at the present time than Mr. Jones has 
mentioned; something like—if I may call it that—a Marshall plan for Africa? © 
The minister no doubt is aware that various people have been putting that 
forward on behalf of various countries, notably, I think, Sir Oliver Franks of 
Great Britain; and at this particular time, when there is so much turmoil ands ; 
unrest there, any direction and help might be so important. If the westerr 
countries could get together on that, would it not be a most valuable initiative? — 

Mr. GREEN: Yes, I think it would, Mr. Pearson. We are very much ae 
terested in doing what we can to help in Africa. ; 
4 
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De The minister also emphasized the need, as there is a common front among 
he eastern half of that committee, for maintaining a common approach for 
long as possible among the five western nations. 
In most arbitration cases, where there are two opposition areas of in- 
terest, 4s it not common to have a third influence: and in this connection, has 
any consideration been given, or is any consideration now being given to the 
possibility of enlarging the ten-member disarmament committee, say, for 
example, to bring in three, four or five of the non-committed nations in 
order to—well, if for no other reason, in order to protect our flank, as it 
were; because I think the minister will agree that, if agreement cannot be 
reached, the world will have reached a very dangerous position. If some of 
the non-committed nations were introduced, does the minister not feel that 
_that would, either now or at a later date, serve a useful purpose? 
_. Mr. GREEN: The ten-member committee, Mr. Regier, was not set up by 
the United Nations; it was set up by the four foreign ministers meeting in 
Geneva last summer, the United Kingdom, the United States, France and the 
Soviet; and it represents the NATO group of nations and the Warsaw pact 
group. 
The belief is that, if agreement can be reached between those two groups, 
hat will go a long way toward bringing about disarmament in all parts of: 
he world. I do not think it would be feasible to bring in nations from outside 
those two groups. The United Nations has an observer at the meetings, and 
1e United Nations gave this committee its blessing, as you know, at the 
assembly last fall. 3 
In effect, the United Nations turned over the job of working out a 
isarmament agreement to this ten-nation committee. What I had in mind, in 
entioning Mr. Hammarskjold, was that it would probably be very helpful 
. have him tell the committee the way in which the members of that com- 
mittee could best proceed, from the point of view of the United Nations and 
@ to satisfy all the other nations which are not represented on the disarmament 
ommittee. 

I am afraid there is a danger of the United Nations being forgotten, or 
ushed aside, and some organization being set up which is, in effect, a com- 
etitor of United Nations. I think that would be disastrous. 

Fi Mr. Recier: I realize the minister’s reasons for expressing the desirability 
fr: having Mr. Hammarskjold there, and that they were not exactly the 
easons that I attempted to put forth. Ye 
- However, does the minister not feel that there may come a time—if it 
as not already come: after all, they have held 16 saeseaesatee there 
might be a place for what we have been calling an honest broker? 

Mr. Green: You are not getting back to this honest broker subject, are 
ou? As you know, in the second stage of the western plan there is provision 
r calling a conference of all the nations which have sizable military power. 
is is part of the western plan, actually. “i 
| Mr. Recrer: In other words, if the two halves of the committee reac 


absolute deadlock, then Canada would support the idea of introducing, in 


ct— 
“Mr. GREEN: No, I did not say that; I said th 
stern disarmament plan there Is provision 

1 the nations of substantial military capability. 


i ine REcIER: Would that include the government of Peking? 


Mr. GREEN: Oh, I would think so. 


at in the second stage of the 
for calling a conference of — 
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Mr. RecreR: On the other matter I wanted to raise, was there not a 
division of the house here some time ago on the subject of whether or not — 
NORAD ought to be brought under the auspices of NATO? 

Mr. GREEN: There has been a lot of debate about it in the house, yes. 

Mr. RecieR: Was there not a division, a formal division, on it? 

Mr. GREEN: What do you mean—a vote? 

Mr. Recier: Yes, a vote of the house. 

Mr. GREEN: I do not remember. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): There were some strong speeches. 

Mr. GREEN: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): There were strong speeches—no vote. 

Mr. GREEN: By the Minister of National Defence. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, the Leader of the Opposition. 

Mr. Recier: If I remember rightly, there was a vote of the house, in 
which the official government endorsed the government on the vote. 

Mr. Pearson: I would like to have proof of that observation. What vote 
are you talking about? 

Mr. GREEN: I will let Mr. Pearson answer that. 

Mr. Carvin: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the minister could tell the com-- 


mittee what the government’s position is on the exportation of arms Boe 
the country to, say, countries like the Middle East, for instance? 

Mr. GREEN: The policy permits exports of arms to commonwealth countries 
and NATO countries; not to areas where there is potential trouble, trouble 
spots. Each case is considered on its merits. 

Mr. CarpDIN: What would the policy be on the Middle East? 

Mr. GREEN: Well, each case there would be considered on its merits. © 
Generally speaking, our policy is not to ship arms into any hot spot. 
| 
a 


. 
: 
, 
| 


Mr. Prarson: Is it possible to ship arms at the present time from Canada_ 
to South Africa without any export licence? 

Mr. GREEN: In effect, all these applications are considered on their merits; 
but the general rule has been to grant them for export to NATO countries — 
and to commonwealth countries. Every single shipment would require a 
licence. ] 

Mr. Pearson: Every single shipment ee to have a licence, wherever it 3 
goes. Ei 4 

Mr. GREEN: That is right. ei 

Mr. PEARSON: But the practice in the past iad been to grant licences to. . 
NATO and commonwealth countries; is that it? 

Mr. GREEN: That is right. 


j 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): The minister has perhaps noted the statement 
made ne d 

. GREEN: Each case would be considered on its merits, and where there 

is site there certainly would not be any permit. granted. : 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would like to follow up the question Mr. 7 
Cardin asked about arms to the Middle East, and I have noted the minister’ ; 
statement of policy as to the Canadian position with regard to the export 
of arms. 

Has the minister noted the statement of the ambassador for Israel, wat | 
the export of arms by the Soviet Union to the U.A.R. has reached a point which 
would give that country a decided military advantage? 
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: _ Mr. GreEEN: I have not seen a statement to that effect. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): It was quoted in the New York Times. The 
_ minister has no comment to make on that? 
t ‘Mr. GREEN: I have not seen that. You mean, from a Canadian ambassador? 
Bs Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. Mr. Comay, the new ambassador for Israel 
q " at the United Nations. 
 -‘Mr. Green: No, I would not care to comment on that. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. MArTIN (Essex East): Some of us have committee meetings at 11:00 
o’clock, Mr. Chairman; that is the difficulty. 
_ The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: The minister will not be available for any meeting 
tomorrow. 
Mr. Pearson: This will be the last time I will see the minister before he 
leaves for— 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): There was some discussion, Mr. Chairman—I 
do not know whether we had it with you, or not; but Mr. Nesbitt had spoken 
to some of us and we thought it was better not to close the estimates, so 
that after Easter, if there was any situation that warranted our asking the 
- minister to come back, that would be possible. 
- A The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I was hoping that we could close the committee 
out, and then the Chairman, Mr. White, would be back after Kaster and 
: would then be able to work on the final report. That was my hope. 
4 Mr. Martin (Essex East): I appreciate your hope, but— 
4 The VicE-CHAIRMAN: As I say, that was my hope, for several good reasons: 
-. the reporting branch lacks several reporters, and they are stretched out very 
thinly. It is quite a job for them to report all these various committees, and 
- I was hoping that we might close this committee so that it would facilitate 
_ the operation of these other committees after Easter. 
__ +Mr. Pearson: Would it not be possible to perhaps meet that objective 
@ and leave a way open for us to hear the minister on his return from these 
a meetings, later in the spring, if that seems desirable? 
es The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I would agree with that. I think the Chairman, Mr. 
) White, could call a meeting at any time, to have the minister explain those 
- different things. 
i - Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, perhaps that is a matter that could be taken 
up with the steering committee and dealt with at a subsequent meeting. 
ag ~The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the members, however, to close 
_ item_75? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is the main item? 
' ‘The Vice-CHarrMAN: Yes—with the understanding that 
| necessary by the steering committee, that we could hold— 
es" Mr. Martin (Essex East): Could we not leave it this way, Mr. Chairman, 
a that we will leave this for the consideration of the steering committee and 
they will bring back a recommendation? 
aes Mr. JonESs: We would have one meeting, anyway, 
I take it, Mr. Chairman? , 
Bee The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I am in the hands of the apie eS I de 

ce inister for a while, I won 

-___ Mr. Pearson: If we will aon Pe eae cee eee Se one nee 
E if I could, so far as I am conce ;  henendentaptnas nice Team 
nd missions, and express the hope that his i pé ie kes canted Siem 
broker, with regard to the need for keeping unity within the ¢ , 


eet with success. 


le as _ 


FN Se a ap oe 
Se ae 


Se Oe eee 
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if it is deemed 


before the Easter recess, 
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Mr. GREEN: Thank you very ‘much, Mr. Pearson. P 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: What is the understanding now? This item— : 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Go to the steering committee, and then they : 
will make a report at the next meeting. - A ; 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: All right. ; 
Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Will you be presiding at the next meeting, 


Mr. Chairman? 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: If it is before Easter. ; 4 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I did not know whether you would be or not. q 
I just want to say that we greatly appreciate the way you have conducted — 
the meetings. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you. I expect Mr. White to be back imme- a 
diately after the Easter recess. Then the committee will meet at the call © 
of the chair. 4 

Mr, PEARSON: The committee is bound to meet tomorrow morning at 9: 30 
on votes and proceedings, is it not? 7q 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Is it your wish that we meet tomorrow morning, | 
then? 

Mr. PEARSON: I do not know. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: We will meet tomorrow morning, then. 

Mr. PEARSON: All right, leave it at the call of the Chair. 

The committee adjourned. 
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Fray, April 8, 1960. 
| i C15) i ae ae 
ve eee y [ : hae es | Me 
( Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. this iy 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. F. E. Lennard, presiding. aa 


bers present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Crestohl, Fleming (Okanagan- 
ke), Jones, Kucherepa, Lennard, Martin iisodse East), McCleave, 


Osh, Montgomery, Nugent, Richard (Ottawa East), Smith (Cal 
and Vivian. (14) ), Smi (( algary 


_In attendance: Messrs. N. A. Robertson, Under-Secretary of State, and 
? ewart, Head, Finance Division; both of the Department of ee “Aa 


< r par ip 


and the eport aha the interest, that the Committee have an oppor- if 
ao was report of the Minister. Res, 


set matter of the proposed motion of Mr. Heeridee, SE 


7 the proceedings, Mr. Stewart, Head, Finance Division, Department 
‘Affairs, produced a documentary answer to a question asked by 
ones, M. P., in regard to the number of officers of the departments — mth a 
1 Affairs and Trade and Commerce resident at Canadian posts abroad. | ie 4 
ane 

we 


ate clock. a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. a 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Fripay, April 8, 1960. . 

: aa pie 9.30 a.m. ee 
ea i; Phe VICE-CHAIRMAN: Miss Aiken and gentlemen, we have a quorum. es 

lie r. HeRRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I have not the last record of the proceedings 

le Committee with me, but I read them, and I am reported there as 
refe: ring to the member for Calgary South as being “incapable and in- 
sperienced.” I do want that corrected, because that is a gross blunder. I 

efe red to him as “capable though inéxperienced.” I pass this tribute to 

ais ability. (See Corrigendum down on second page of this issue.) 

. JONES: I think you should correct the other part, too, that he is not 

experienced in this house but in the Alberta legislature. : 


Mr. Herripce: A man of experience and great charm. 
¢. SMITH (Calgary South): Thank you, gentlemen. 


le VICE-CHAIRMAN: I am just waiting until we get organized. We had 
Meeting of the steering committee yesterday afternoon, and nothing was 
a¥ d there in respect of passing the main item. It was left for this meeting 
morning to decide what might be done. I may say the minister will not 
ilable until towards the end of May. It is hoped the committee will 
to pass the item so these estimates might return to the house some time 
e the end of the session. If it is left as it is, it would be rather akward, 
fe 1. However, I am in the hands of the committee. : 
r. RICHARD (Ottawa East): Was there not a suggestion however that 
e same time we would refer this item back to the house and then we 
| ask the house for leave to sit at the call of the chair, and have a 
again to consider other matters— 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: That is right. m 
‘Mr. Rrcuarp (Ottawa East): —which might arise before the calling of 
‘imates in the house? 
VicE-CHAIRMAN: That was more or less understood at our meeting. 
r. JONES: I do not know, Mr. Chairman, on the point of strict power, 
S08 we can do that. It is my understanding that everybody would be ae 
reed that that should take place. . Rear a ; 
RicHarD (Ottawa East): We have the right to make any kind of oH 
ndation we wish. I can get up and ask it, or you can get up and he re eS 
use anything. age te 
a ones: ae can do that in the house; but as far as the committee = 


- 


e 


erned it can only operate by way of reference from the house, Seti tes, ant 
: RicHARD (Ottawa East): You do not need privilege to ask. oth ees 


. Vivian: May I say— so ahaa 
New Gee East): Before that motion is put I wonder a I Srey aie 
“the position which Mr. Pearson took when this matter Mineo = 
_ Nesbitt. I am sure that all the members of this committee i ee 
ched and will approach their task in a spirit of Sono AG - : ee a a 
I would not be fair to the ee pele ieee pe ae for Ext Wee es 

lat Base, ; ‘i in icate ’ € A 7 be ee So 
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He is undertaking a number of important visits abhone: and that ‘arial keep ine 
out of the country substantially for the whole of that period: When he returns, 
undoubtedly he will have for this committee, for the country and for parlia- { 
ment some very important reports to make. Our procedures in the house are 
| 
q 


such that notwithstanding the generous natures, of hon. members, it is not 
always possible by interrogation to elicit the kind and the quality of in- — 
formation we are able to obtain through this particular instrument of the © 
parliamentary committee. 
I am not saying that there will, but there may be a desire on the part — 
of some members, perhaps a minority of the members of this committee— 
and that in itself would create a problem—to have the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs appear before us. 
I am sure that everyone, and particularly the chairman, is disposed to 
meet our problem. But let me indicate that procedurally the problem is not — 
a simple one, as hon. members have indicated. We now have before us in — 
the House of Commons a situation where some of us have sought and are ~ 
seeking to have a particular committee called together, a committee that has — 
already discharged its functions but has not met for some time; and there is 
no way by which that can be done unless issue is taken by the majority of — 
the members of that committee. There just is no way under the procedures 
of the House of Commons, if there is reluctance for that committee to meet. » 
E 


~, 


We do not want to be opposing the making of a report, but I do think 
there should be some clear understanding, if some members of this committee 
feel they would like to have the Secretary of State for External Affairs back a 
after his journey, at a time when we will have perhaps some indication of — 
the progress that is being made in the 10-power disarmament commission, ’ 
and if the request is made by members of the committee for that purpose, q 
even though they be a minority group, that there would be no difficulty. But — 
in the absence of that, there would be no assurance that we could meet. 4 

It may be suggested that at that time there will be an opportunity, ia 
through consideration of the estimates in the house, to discuss matters that 3 
might normally be discussed here. That is true in a sense, but even there> it i 
is not possible to have the kind of discussion which we should have. 4 

I heard Mr. Richard, in an aside to Mr. Herridge, make a very coeni ‘ 
observation, that those estimates could be reduced possibly, not by design but oy 
simply peradventure at the end of the session, and in that event we would be " 
denied the opportunity. i 

I have stated the problem, not in a combative way, but in a way that 1 i 
hope will win the understanding and support of the committee. 

Mr. McCLeaAvE: Mr. Chairman, on a point of information: is Mr. Martin 
aware today of any further developments in the disarmament meeting? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I just mentioned that. The minister is : 
going in the next week to the foreign ministers’ meeting, to a very important — ; 
meeting in Washington. From there he is going to Turkey, and then to the ~ 
prime ministers’ conference. After that he is going to South America. All these — 
are important assignments. We all wish him very well in the discharge of those 4 

functions; but I am sure there will be a very great deal of interest in thes “a 
outcome of these efforts. a 

It is possible we might not want to meet. All we want to do is reserve the a 
right, if we want to do so, in this committee. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I am sure all the members of the committee agree with Mr. * 
Martin in that the minister’s visits to Washington, to Turkey and to South 
American countries are of great importance and interest to this committee. I 
surely agree with his suggestion that it would be most helpful if this committee — 
could receive a report from the minister on his return and that arrangements ; 
could be made therefor. 
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of the opinion, Mr. Chairman, speaking from limited experience— 
nsive experience that Mr. Martin has had—that on previous occa- 
respect of one or two committees arrangements have been made, after 
mates have been passed, by virtue of a recommendation from the 
ee of the whole house for a minister or a senior official to make a 
report to the standing committee. 
uggest, Mr. Chairman, that this committee move a motion indicating its 
t in this particular question, and recommending that the minister have 
opportunity to make a report to the committee on his return. I am quite sure 
would be sufficient guarantee to this committee that we would have that 
unity: | 
r. JONES: I do not think that was quite what Mr. Martin had in mind 
inderstood him correctly, Mr. Herridge. Perhaps Mr. Martin could make 
servation on that, but my understanding was that the committee would 
formed to hear the minister on his return, if it seemed desirable. 


rej or and the interest, I think Mr. Martin wanted to make certain that the 
mitt 


whe f the reasons you want to have the final vote passed, this, Mr. Martin, 
serve the same purpose, would it not? 


r. RICHARD (Ottawa East): If the minister was not here? 


1e Vick-CHAIRMAN: There was plenty of time, Mr. Martin. After all, we 
, decide anything yesterday. : 
“Mr. Martin (Essex East): It seems to me the suggestion of Mr. Herridge 
reat value. } 
~ The Vice-CHarrMaAN: As a matter of fact I am quite agreeable myself. 
Vette ys ituati tuated, as Mr. Smith now 
‘Mr. Martin (Essex East): If the situation even ue e ae Ranga ic 
1g there probably would be no opportunity. I do no now, bu ak 
reafter it would be very difficult for anybody to take a position, in the face 
of such a recommendation as Mr. Herridge makes, that the Con BES should 
et for that purpose. 0) eae : 
4H j t any misunderstanding on 
HERRIDGE: I want to explain. I do not wan sun 
of the committee. Because I am sitting between Mr: Richard and Mr. 
do not want it to be thought that I am now in the Liberal fold. 
McCLEAvE: Maybe he is converting them. i Shaneh 
: jection whatever. e only ee 
. SmitH (Calgary South): I see no- objec \ only — 
a Be es for information, is if we pass the estimates what is 
stitutional position of the committee? x 3 
e Vice-CHAIRMAN: You have nothing before you then. Ne a 
SMITH (Calgary South): Has our recommendation any effect? 


~ 


£ 


Martin (Essex East): It would be a matter of the record. ae & oe yon 
; ccoigiee 3 ; ; : Se et aN 
Rrcuaro: If it is unanimous, then there would be— So eae 


5 A= hue 
gt a i x 
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Mr. JoNEs: I would think, Mr. Chairman, the general feeling of the com- — 
mittee would be that, if it appears desirable for the committee to hear the 
minister on his return and if other opportunities are not available, the com- ; 
mittee should meet again. I think every member of the committee would 
welcome the opportunity to have another meeting. If we leave it on the basis 1 
of that understanding, I am sure all hon. members. would be quite satisfied — 
‘with the way it would be dealt with. 

le 


Mr. RicuHarp: Mr. Chairman, by “members of the committee” no doubt. 
you do not mean the whole committee would have to agree, or a majority of 
the committee would have to agree to meet again. 


Mr. Jones: The external affairs committee is not and has not been in the 
past a committee of partisan contention. I think it is the feeling of the com- : 
mittee right now that if the members feel there is not an opportunity in the © 
sufficiently near future in the house to hear the minister on estimates after his © 
return, then we should have a meeting. I think it is in that spirit the matter “ 
can be dealt with. That is probably the only way this committee has power to a 
deal with the matter. f 

Mr. HerripGeE: Mr. Chairman, the point is that we would be concluding ~ 
consideration of the estimates. I think there is a question of, shall I say, © 
procedure and common sense, which would prompt us to allow the estimates 
to pass, so that they might go back to the house, which we are desirous of — 
doing, provided we have this opportunity, as mentioned by Mr. Martin and one — 
or two others. : ‘ 

Through the chairman, therefore, I would move that, in view of the 
importance of and interest in the minister’s visits to Washington, Turkey and — 
South America, to this committee, the committee strongly recommend that — 
provision be made for the minister to make a report on his visit and Pes ee 
to the committee after his return. . 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: That sounds very reasonable. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I see no objection to that. I was only going 
' to ask Mr. Herridge if he would not want to make some reference to the — 
provision “if this opportunity has not been provided in the committee of the : 
whole house’? There is little purpose in calling him back here, if the same — 
opportunity is provided in the house. 


ae se eS is 


Mr. KucHEREPA: The point, Mr. Chairman, is this: if we make this recom- 
mendation and send it to the house, the house may not necessarily accept it. 
Further, once we are in the position to do that, if we do not conclude our 
consideration of the estimates and leave them as they are, then we have 
completed our work in this committtee, they have not reached the house and | 
there could be no discussion at any level either in this committee or in the — 
house about the estimates. To a large extent it would paralyze any discussion , 
of these matters. : 


. 
4 
h 
Mr. CrESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, I thought the suggestion you made j 
yesterday at the steering committee was a very wise and a very plausible one, 7 
when you suggested that if we agreed, and if we had the members’ consent, j 
the house could refer back to the committee one item so that we could carry 7 
on. I wonder, therefore, whether we could merge your proposal with that of — : 
Mr. Herridge adopting a resolution here which could be incorporated in 

the final report of the committee to the house. If we have an one 


amongst ourselves, I assume you could take the matter up with the leader of | ; 


the house whereby the item could be referred back to the committee, if so~ 


requested even by a minority of the house. But I go along with the suggestion. — 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: It should be a separate report. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: Whichever way is necessary. 
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E EREPA: “This committee is limited to fe a recommendaren: 
: ct the house. i i 
SRE STOHL: I know we cannot direct the house. The report will be pa 
mg the lines of Mr. Herridge’s suggestion; but if we have that 
ding amongst ourselves and if the chairman will have a word with 


ider of the house and tell him what the feeling here is, he will consent 
: an item left over. 


ak (Calgary Boulny Mr. Chairman, is there not a pote: solution 
——and I hope I am speaking very those to Mr. Herridge’s motion: 
verything back to the house but the first item. 

RIcHARD (Ottawa Est): That was the first suggestion. 


-Kucuerepa: The only thing we can do is to recommend to the house 
on which Mr. Herridge has made. 


KUCHEREPA: This way it is their item. 


Jones: I think, then, Mr. Chairman, we might close item 75 and rec- 
d that the feeling of the committee in this regard be included in the 
re ort. The committee has to meet again to discuss the final report which 
be presented to the house. 


- Vice- CHAIRMAN: he a minute. There is an answer ts a question 

s asked by Mr. Jones as to the number of officers of the Department 

ernal Affairs and Trade and Commerce resident at Canadian posts 200 
; road. . May I suggest that this be included in today’s proceedings? 


_ Noumeper or Orricers From THE Departments or ExteRNAL AFFAIRS AND 
TRADE AND COMMERCE RESIDENT AT CaNnaDIAN Posts ABROAD 


External Trade and 
Country Affairs Commerce Total . 


Es flee ne 3 fe 5 
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eee ey SER SA 4 4 
ail. 8 AA GY eae goat 1 2 .. 
Re i ne Pa 3 1 
"00 ue AE RSE a a 3 : 
re ee nr 2: 8 ak erin - ; 
Sears SI een ae 3 1 
OVAKIA—-Prague a been Ee Nek Sori ie rene A 2 Ee 
PC Open agens Pie. cc sch. deseo sees ese has enone rec eennenes : i 
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NuMBER OF OFFICERS FROM THE Datetnes or Nese fete es AND 
TRADE AND ComMMERCE RESIDENT AT CANADIAN Posts Asroap—Coneluded 


Sateen eee 
External Trade and ise 
Country. / / Affairs Commerce Total 
tte Tah Sot Res EOE a Abr UNE age race ee ee ee 
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GuAnemana—Guatemala City 0. ie) us tain oak Pees sees Sree is ae — 2 2 i 
EP ATE POF ba US UTC OL a se aenee dle elias alee ete cates PLY Gaeava a ola 1 — Ly ae 
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Pe I think everyone is agreed, and if that is Fall c: se 
see ‘gad obstacle in the ee of having that proposed meeting if 


aie 


Sen (Essex East): I would like to say on hehale of myself—and : . 
believe of others—that we would express to the chairman of our com- 
yur hopes that he will soon be back to work, and that his health will” 
ped 


al ane be pleased to do that. 
ne Gas I presume, stands adjourned at the call of the Chair. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
WEDNESDAY, April 27, 1960. 
The Standing Committee on External Affairs has the honour to present the 
following as its 
SECOND REPORT 


Pursuant to its Order of Reference dated February 16, 1960, your Com- 
mittee has examined items numbered 75 to 106 inclusive, as listed in the Main 
Estimates 1960-61, relating to the Department of External Affairs, and recom- 
mends them to the House for approval. 


A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence in respect of the said 
estimates is appended. 


Respectfully submitted, 


FRANK E. LENNARD, 
Vice-Chairman. 
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| MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
ROR WEDNESDAY, April 27, 1960. 
(16) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met in camera at 9.30 o'clock 


he Committee resumed its consideration of the 1960-61 estimates of the 
tment of External Affairs. 


he Committee agreed to the request of General McNaughton to the Chair- 
that the printed record of his evidence contained in Issues Nos. 5 to 9 
Y ive be revised in accordance with the detail which General McNaughton | 
aad submitted. (See Errata set out in the Appendix to these Minutes.) 6 


i The Vice-Chairman reported that the Subcommittee on Agenda and Pro- 

dure had met on April 26th and had considered the proposal of Mr. Martin 
isse East) on April 7th and of Mr. Herridge on April 8th that a meeting be 
Ire nged to hear the Secretary of State for External Affairs in regard to his 

s abroad, on his return a few weeks hence. The Subcommittee had re- 
1 the Vice-Chairman to discuss the proposal with the Honourable Mr. 
Mr. Lennard stated that he had done so and that the Minister was agree- 
addressing the Committee as had been suggested. The Committee con- 
in the proposal and requested that the Chairman call such a meeting at 


e Committee reverted to Item 75 of the estimates, Departmental Admin- 
n; the said item was carried. 


the Vice-Chairman read a draft Report to the House returning the esti- 
se which the Subcommittee had considered and recommended. The Com- 
» approved the report as drafted and ordered that the Vice-Chairman 


it to the House. 
: 40 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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APPENDIX 


ERRATA 


HM _ Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. 5, Wednesday, March 16, 1960 
page 149, Sth para, line 6—after “biological” insert ‘investigation’. 
page 151, line 6—after ‘first’ insert “importance in relation to this”. 
' line 7—delete ‘of’ and insert ‘‘to’’. 
| line 14—after “fisheries” insert “reports”. 
line 15 from bottom—after “those” insert “‘were”. 


; 


_ page 152, line 11—after “April 16” insert “last year”. 
line 14 from bottom—delete “construction” and insert “association”. 


page 153, line 8—after “some” insert “steam”; and delete “built” and insert 
“designed”. 
line 10—delete “combined” and insert “steam”. 
line 12—after “single” insert “hydro electric’. 
_ line 14—after “kilowatts” insert “installed”. 
es line 15—after “kilowatts” insert “firm”. 
‘line 33—after “cycles is’ insert “then”. 
line 41—after “firm up” insert “Passamaquoddy’”’. 
line 4 from bottom—after “pulsating power” delete “and” and insert 
| pi Le * 
page 155, line 16—delete “their” and insert “steam”, 
page 158, line 4 from bottom—“commission” should read “‘commission’s board”. 
- page 159, 6th para, General McNaughton—line 2—after “get ahead with” 
ey y insert “increasing the power installation at” and at end of line delete “site” 
' and insert “other”. 
line 4—at end of line after “by the” insert “two”. 
line 5—“government” should read “governments”. 


Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. 6, Friday, March 18, 1960 
s page 166, 10th para, line 1—delete “filed” insert “signed”. 


: ‘page 167, line 11—“‘basis” should read “‘based”’. 
line 13—-at end of line delete “is” and insert “are”. 
let line 14—“matter” should read “matters”. 
5th para, line 2—“concerned” should read “concerted”. 
6th para, line 2—delete “These” and insert “In this”. 


Me page 168, line 1—delete “navy” insert “wavy”. 


+ 9 . 66s 
eA _ 3 para, line 5—after “distribution of flow delete comma; and after “in 
ii: : 


\ time” insert a comma. i 
3d para, line 9—“‘improved” should read “improve’. 

eS , S * : “c ” 
-—s-3d_ para, line 11—before “and” at beginning of line insert down”. 
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356 3 STANDING COMMITTEE 


page 172, line 9 from bottom—after ‘We did not” insert “even”, 


page 173, line 20 from bottom—“‘happened” should read “happens”. 
line 20 from bottom—delete “‘that” insert “‘the’’. ; 
line 20 from bottom—“negotiation” should read “negotiations”. 
line 18 from bottom—insert quotes before and after ‘‘authorization”. 


page 174, line 15—delete “the study of” and insert “studied for”. — 4 
line 18—delete ‘‘which”’. 

line 21—after “to hand” insert ‘‘over’’. - 

page 175, line 15—delete “not quite up”’. 

line 17—after “Bull river” insert “dam”. s 

line 20—delete “650” and insert “160”. 4 

line 23—after ‘because the” insert “difference in’. 4 

line 30—after “boundary” insert ‘‘and” and delete ‘“‘on”. 4 

ad 

page 176, line 1—after “proposition” insert “would”. : ; 

page 177, line 15 from bottom—after “comes into” insert “the matter in.” : 

‘page 178, line 19—delete “of” after the word “contribution” and insert “‘to’’. . 

line 26—“‘$1 million” should read “$1 billion”. zi 


page 179, line 10—after ‘‘of course” insert ‘must’. 
line 23—delete “themselves’’. : ; % 
last line—after “‘examination” insert “‘of the matter to date’. 


Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. 7, Wednesday, March 23, 1960 
page 203, line 23 from bottom—delete “in” insert ‘‘of’’. eS 
page 205, line 16—delete “tan” insert “‘than”’. 


page 206, line 15—after “It is” insert ‘‘from’’. 
line 16—before “the Kootenay”’ insert “on”. 
line 22—‘require” should read “requires”. 
line 25—delete “nominal” and insert ‘international’. : # 


page 207, line 9 from bottom—‘“they” should read “‘the’’; and before “should 
undertake” insert ‘‘downstream state’’. 


line 14 from bottom—“two or three years” should read “two or four years”. _ ; 
line 21 from bottom—after ‘‘completely used” insert ‘‘once’’. 


line 26 from bottom—delete “our” and insert “the”; and delete “made” 3 : 
and insert “used’’. 


page 208, line 10—after ‘‘storage’’ delete “‘for” and insert “in’’. 


line 22—after “less you want to” delete “use” and insert “draw down the 
reservoirs”’. ee 


page 209, line 16 from bottom—after “assigned away” insert “without”’.. ag 


1 


page 210, 5th para, line 5—after “high” insert “cost”. 


page 212, 7th line—after “head”, “water” should read “waters”; and after “ 
“waters” insert ‘of’. 


line 14—delete “you” before “people” and insert “here” after “people”. a | 
line 4 from bottom—delete “out” and insert “up”. | Sree 
ey 
eae! 
We 
FG lye 
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16—after “alternative to” insert “Libby”. 


- 21—“this reservoir” should read “these reservoirs in comparison”; 
delete “from the point of view. 


22—delete ‘‘of these two reservoirs, in relation”’. 
29—“‘table 4” should read “table 16”. 


U 10 from bottom—after “in the system” delete “it” and insert “the | 
benefit”; and delete the period after “increasing” and insert “any more.” 


e 215 line 12—after “storage on this” insert “route”. 


line 20 from bottom—after “head across” delete “at”? and insert “to”. 
bed 19 from bottom—after Roeaedak al insert a dash followed by the 


ae 6 from Hardue ootenay? should teed “Kootenai”. 
ist line—delete “So, the Canadian governments, British Columbia or 


“implemental” should rea “incremental”. 


line 6 from bottom— 


220 5th para, line 6—For “basis” read of “‘basin”’. 

a es th para, line 11—after “cost of the” insert “Dorr, Bull River-Luxor”. 

; para, line 12—-delete “between $110 million and”; and insert “about” 
115 million” should read “$145 million”. 

6th para, line 3—after “foundation which” delete “is” and insert “has”. 

th line from bottom—after “sequence we have” insert “proposed”. 


2 221 5th para, line 4—after “installation” and before the comma insert 
from the point of view of water use” 

ith para, line 4—“the areas which? should read “these areas are ones 
hich”. 

nd line from bottom—delete “Aowage’” and insert 


“xX” and capitalize “international.” 


“energy of the water”. 


222 line 19 from bottom—delete 
ine 12 from bottom—delete “flowage” and insert “flood”. 


5 line—after “States” insert “and”. 


123 3d line—delete “proposition” and insert “drawdown Libby” and! Sa 


ange “requiring” to “requires”. ery: = 
’ “1% 
cane “194 feet” insert “in the U.S.’ Sa 


et bottom—after “Kootenai” insert ‘‘falls.’- 
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line 9 from bottom—delete “of”. 

line 8 from bottom—after “are just” insert “about 1.0 in.” 

line 5 from bottom—after “come with” delete “the” and insert “a first 
added”’. 


page 224 line 19 from bottom—after “value” insert “as first added to the base”’, 
line 17 from bottom—after “would result” delete “from” and insert “at”. 
line 11 from bottom—after “given a first” insert “added” and after “aver- 
age” delete “flow” and insert “output”. 


line 2 from bottom—after “million acre foot” delete “order”. 
page 225 4th para, line 8—“23.88 cents” should read ‘‘$23.88”; delete “cents”. 


4th para, line 9—“22.18 cents” should read $22.18”; delete “cents”; and 
“1.70” should read ‘‘$1.70.” 


5th para, line 3——“six million kilowatts” should read “five million kilo- — 


watts”; and “Six million multiplied” should read “Five million multiplied”. 


page 226 5th para, line 6—delete “‘unopenness” and insert ‘ ‘uncooperation”’. 
16 line from bottom—after “has taken” delete “of” and insert “in”. 


page 227 line 14—delete “causing” and insert “expressing”. 
line 20—after “indeed” insert “to our calculations”. 
line 23—delete ‘“‘much” insert “well”. 


lines 9 to 19—delete the para and insert page 228, 5th para—the following: 
General McNaucutTon: I can answer that under the treaty of 1909, in the 


=v\émn + 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ed 


case of the Kootenay, which is a river flowing across the boundary, the jurisdic- 


tion and control, whether to divert temporarily or permanently, lies with the 


upstream state, and we have a right to build a dam at Dorr if in the wisdom > 


of British Columbia and Canada they decide to do so. The actual effect of it 
would have been this—that Libby probably would not have been built and 
there would then have been no possibility of these immense first added storage 


credit advantages of which I have spoken being acquired by the U.S. and 


which, forever afterwards, would have been there as part of the basic system, 
against which we would have had to compare our figures; and we would have 
had no proposal now for a cooperative development to share “equitably” the 
resources of the basin. 


page 229 line 12—delete “business” and insert “location”; after “storage” insert 


“st Luxor’; delete ‘‘here” at end of line and insert “Bull river”. 


line 16—delete ‘“‘a billion” at end of line and insert ‘996,500 in Sequence 
IX for Canada”’. 


line 26—after “deduction” insert “from the benefits’’. 


page 230 3d para, line 8—after ‘“‘Canada and” insert “our share’. 
3d para, line 10—‘‘$66.4” should be inserted for ‘“$69”’. 
3d para, line 13—delete ‘some of’ at end of line. ‘ 


3d para, line 14—delete “the” at start of line. “Storages” should read 
“storage’”’ and insert “credit” after “storage.” 


4th para, line 5—delete “infinitely” and insert “comparatively”. 


5th para, line 8—delete “board” and insert “B.C. Public Utilities 
Commission”’. 


line 7 from bottom—after “‘is” insert “‘the situation at’. 


line 2 from bottom—after “invited by the” insert “Governments of Canada 
and the’’. 


z : 
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page 231, line 12—“20 of 50 years” should read “20 or 50 years”. 
line 16—after “rangement” insert “under present conditions”. 
lines 17-14 from bottom—change to read as follows: “expect to get eco- 
“ nomically out of hydro in the United States Pacific Northwest, and by 
pushing it perhaps we may get from 40 to 50 years when regulation for 
power is valuable, and. we may be able to add on a bit more than that. 
: But they are beginning to insist upon the rising importance of thermal.” 
line 12 from bottom—after “put up” delete “these” and insert “their”. 


line 11 from bottom—after ‘‘and develop” delete ‘‘them” and insert “the 
power”’. 


line 10 from bottom—after “thermal” insert “electricity”. 
line 5 from bottom—delete ‘“‘dependent on its” and insert “dependable in”. 


last line—after “for instance, in” delete “that” and insert “the Pacific 
_ Northwest’’. 


page 232, line 6—after ‘‘the role of” delete “the” and insert “hydro and thermal”. 
line 14—after “load operation” insert “from” and delete ‘of’. 
line 18—delete “must” at first of line and insert “would like to”. 
line 20—after “wrong” delete the period and insert “but you still need 
‘some hydro for peaking”’. 
% line 28—after “crease” insert “in value”. 
e *ine 38—after “which” delete “has” insert “is”; and after “can be used” 
delete “down the” and insert ‘for some”’. 
last line—‘“67” should read “elevation of 77”; and “flooding” should read 
“average’’. 


page 233, line 2—after “if the” insert “value of regulated”. 

as line 5—after “use” delete “up further” and insert “it through”; and after 
“The ratio of” insert “value in the”. 

line 7—after “20 to 1” insert “compared with Arrow”; and after “down 


é _ here” insert “(Arrow)”. 

i line 9—after “investment out” delete “Tt”? and insert “The storage high up”. 
m line 10—delete “load” and insert “investment”; and delete “insists” and. 
¥ ‘insert “insures”. 

ie i line 11—delete “draw” and insert “have”; and after “benefits” insert 
am “drawn”. 

_ line 17—“‘reservoirs” should read “reservoir”; and after “reservoir” insert 


PS Sites?’. 


Re Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. 9, Monday, March 28, 1960 


' page 237, last line—delete “‘subsidiary” insert “specific’’. 


4 
be rs eC 66 ” 

q page 241, line 14—<delete “will” and insert would”. 

> line 26—delete “vie” and insert “via”. 

a : “6 Cphn ot 66 bP) 

page 242, 3d para, line 8—after has” insert “no”. : ot 

ae 3d para, line 11—delete “are” and insert “is an”; and “infractions” should 


a read “infraction”. 
] ‘pe 10th line from bottom—after “any problems 
% “property” delete “of” and insert “on”. 


” delete ‘“‘in’’. 


page 243, 8th line from bottom—after 
age 244, 7th line from bottom—delete “improved” and insert “improvised”. 


°) 
pay 


_ page 247, line yes thousand? ae insert Peghsenar ue 
line 17—delete to? before “capture” and before | “hold”. abet 
line '19—insert “flood” before “flowages”’. sae 
line 21—after “hold” insert “anything anovet: 


page 248, 1st line —delete “who” and insert “whose aiieers’s 
ee oo line 12—after “in 1952, when” insert “it. was thought”. 


3 "page 249, 22d line from bottom—after “building” insert “unaided”. res 


page 250, line 11—“Others” should read “other matters”. 


. page 251, 6th para, line 1—after “sot? delete “a” and insert “the last 
‘ ae 9th para, line 1—delete “Alberta” and insert “Montana”. 


“page 252, line 13—delete dann” and insert “lock”. 
line 16—delete “dam” and insert “lock”. 
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